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MaJOUI!, n. LtlM.-DlJN, 

Ka lula/iir )■ \f I's.s ion, 

SkCUE'IARV to TUK (jHIISF CoMiUSSTONKIl OF XIIK Pl’VJAJ'.. 

Bated Veslw. war, ]st,raly, 1858. 


. yiK, 


With npiiemlicps A. H. C. 
1). E. F. O. (1(1(1 H. niid Dc. 

BeiUnv’s ri-port. 


I'lio i.ilyect's of the Mission to KnnJahar, with tlio chargt^ of 
which Govevnutont was [deasotl hi nntmst 
DKV having Ijcen aoooinplishetf, 1 dcom it 
n\y duty on return to I’eshawar to offer a 
few obsormtions on Atfghauistnu, its Army and its Iliilers. It would 
be presuiiiptuons in me to recapitulato what has already been so well 
dosoribed, in that ablest work cv'er pultlishcd on a semi-barbarous 
coniitry, “ Khdiinstone's Cabal/’ viz.; the History and'Gjpography of 
Affghanistau; neither is it necessary for me to take up the subject of 
the British occupation of that couitry, and our disasters in itj for 
that narrative luis boon matten froiri ditfermit p(.iints of Wow by mniiy 
evo-witness(3s ; and, UT\der the able anthorship of a Kaye, is to bo found 
condensed in an interesting and historical form : snflice it tt) say that 
a very large propoi tion of the names which figured on both sides in 
that eventful struggle Jiavo passed away, and much of the us[)erity to 
which it gave rise has been softened by time. 

2. It may, how'cver, be iisefid to make a rapid rosinmi of the prin¬ 
cipal events which have taken place, since the return of thoi Arnir to 
his kingdom, and to bring the liistoiy of the country down to the 
present date. 

8. In 1848, Sirdar Muhammad Akbnr Khan, heir-apparent to tier 
Amir’s throne, died; and it was shortly 
Resume of e\i.ots. afterwards proclaimed to the world that the 

Amir had selected Sirdar Gbolam llydar Khan (in pu’eference to the 
older members of his family) ns his success' r; and every c.xcrtion has 
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Hiiico been luacle on tlie part, of the Aniir to concentrate power and 
influence in tlie hands of this Sirdar. 

4. In 1850j the Amir annexed Balkh to his dominions, placing 
Sirdar Muhanimad Afeal Khan, his eldest son, in tho Government of tho 
district. And four years afterwards (on the death of Sirdar Kohaudil 
Khan) he annexed Kandahar, being driven to this step (as the Barak- 
r.ais allege) hv the discoveiy that his hi-other Kahnidil Khan was 
intriguing with Persia, and willing to make Kandahar a province of 
that'Empire. 

5. It was on the completion of this step, and while the Amir 
was still at Kandahar, that tlie I’ersiaiis advanced from Masliad, 
occupied B.erat, captured and afterwards murdered Yixsnf Khan, the 
Governor, pudied their outposts forward to Aumardarrah, and threat¬ 
ened an advance . m Kandahar. 

r,. In tlie interim (on the fl'Jth March, 1855) Sirdar Oliolam 
Tlvdar Khan, on the part of liis lather, entered into an amicabh^ treaty 
with tho British Government, binding the Amir to be tho friend of 
our friends, and the enemy of our enemies; " So that on hi.s doiniiiions 
being threatened from without, the Amir natimally turned to his new 
allies, who, he could not help seeing, had at worst, been the most 
generous of his enemies.’^ 

7. The British representatives at Teheran, having, cm tho Persian 
advance on Herat, suspended diplomatic relations, a Biitish force was 
pushed round'from Bombay by sea to Bushire j and it had to he decided 
^vliat part the AfFghaiis would play in the coming struggle. The 
Amir, evidentiy doubtful of his abilitj- to hold his newly accpiired 
province of Kandahar, re-built tho Fort of Khilat-i-Ghihio and made 
it, what tho Aft'ghans consider impregnable,—or at any rate sufficiently 
strong to defy the efforts of any Persian force advancing on Oabnl or 
Ghazni to reduce it; and leaving Sirdar Gholain ITydar Khan m 
charge of Kandahar, he himself returned to liis capital; and shortly 
afterwards (towards ihv close of 1856) met the Chief Commissioner of 
the Panjab at Peshawar, and porscnally entered into the treaty ot the 
6th January, 1S57, binding himself thereby, on consideration of receiv¬ 
ing a monthly subsidy of one lakh of rupees, during the continuance of 
hostilities witli the Persians, to keep np a certain number ot regular 
troops for tho defence of Affghanistan, and agreeing that Briti.sh 
Officers shoifld bo deputed to any portion of his dominions 1 o see that 
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1,)>o subsidy was rtally applicul to tlio purpose tor which it was granted, 
and 10 assist tho Afl'gharjs in every way in jidlitruy matters when culled 
OU to do 30. 

8. A ilission composed of three British Officers, Major B. B. 
laimsden of the Guides, Lient. Liirasden of tho Quarter Master (ie- 
neral’s Department, and Dr. Bellow, assisted by Ghokm Sarwar Khaa 
Khagwaui, and accoinpainod by Nawab i’anjdar Klian Baliiuiar, (wlio 
was to be the Vakeel of the Briti.sli Governniout at Cabul) left Peshawar 
on the 13th Marcli, 18-57, and reconnoitring en route, tho "Ispin 
<Thavvd' raid “ Siiutiir Gardau,” jrassos Jiitlierto uutrod by Eiiroj-'ean 
foot, and an ficconut of which is given in Appendix A. and B. arrived 
at Kandahar on tho 2tjth April, and lost no opportunity of attempting 
t() rogain the Confidence of the Affghans g<;nerally, and of carrying 
out the instr uctions of Government. 

9. On tho happy termination of the ’British expedition to tho 
Perfiian Gidph, and tho ontiinos of tho treaty of juraerr between the 
British and Ikrsiun Goveriin.onts (of the 4tli March, 1857) becoming 
generally known, great satisfaction was expressed by all classes of 
Afighans ; hut .rbont the samo time new.s arrived of the breaking out 
of that fiery trial of British valour, and energy, tiro mutirry of tho 
Bengal Army; and for nioutli.s all raeuk thoughts were conceutrated 
on Hiudustarr. Ah tho storm thickened, urged by the preaching of 
bigoted Mahamrnudau zealots, pressed on by the sec-ot machinations of 
the “ Peshawrny Brothers,^’ Sirdars Suliau Mithammad Khan and I’ir 
Muharnmad Khan, tho Affghan nation called on the Amir to put himself 
at the bead of the faithful, raise the green standard of “ Islam,” to 
wliich thousands would flock; and pouring down the prassos to sweep 
tho infidel Fating from tho contaminated soil of .Hindustan ; and 
thus once more re-establish Muhammadan .“upremucy throughout Asia. 
The excitement throughout tho country was intense, aird the moment 
a most critical one, for tire resolution of the aged ruler seemed for an 
instant to stagger; and Iris better judgment was on tho point of being 
swept along with the popular torrent, when iris son Hirdar Muhammad 
Azitir Khan had the moral courage to come to the rescue, and exposing 
uimself to the full tide of pojuilar disappointmeirt, ho reminded tho 
Sirdars of the jiower of tho British nation, of tho many storms which 
had already burst burnilessly over their head.s ; and that failure would be 
to the Amir, tho certain lo,s.3. of his kingdom; and openly accused the 
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“ Po.slinwai'y lii'ot’icra” of potting u|) the agitation iji the Jiope of I’liin- 
ing hia fathor fov tlieiv own aggi-anclizeTnc>iit. The step was a bold ono, 
and oan.sod a tuomontary cstrangoracJit befcivoen the Amir and hia 
son; but the fonner'on a little reflection rocalled Sirdar Muhattirnad 
Aitim Khan to liis councils^ approved of nad acted on liis advice, and 
being materially st rengthened by the cool and dtderminod bearing of 
our frontier authorities in tho Teshan^ar district, tho Amir weathered 
the storm, which entirely subsidf'd on tiio fall of Delhi. I'hroaghcut 
that anxious period, 1 was in.daily intercourse with tho heir-apparent, 
who having had tho advantage of seeing tho signs of our power during 
his visit to llouibay, hfadras and Calcutta, was fully convinced of tlio 
nocoasity ot controlling tho liasly rash.noss of Ids countiyniou ; and 
fnujneut expresses passed up, in hot liasto, to Cabul, imploriDg tho 
Amir to }nirsue a deterruined policy, adhesive to the British Alliance. 

10. On tho 27t]i dul)', the Persians o.-itei)sibly evacuated Herat 
hi accordunco with tlie terms of the treaty, placing that government 
in tlui hancls of a oreutvn'e of their own, Sirciar Sultan Adimad .Khan, 
better known as Sultan .lau, a eon of tbolate Sirdar Muhammad Axim 
Ivhaa, and nephew of the Amir. Ho selected for his minister Sirdar 
Sher All Khan, second son of the luto Kandahari Sirdar hlihrdil 
Kliau ; and in October f'olouel R. Taylor, with a Britiah Commission, 
airivod from Bagdad at Herat, and in tlie name of the British acknovv- 
ledg ’d tho de facto Oovornmuut. The Persian forces ali the while 
hovered in strong masses about the Herat frontier ; and it w.as gonm-ally 
believed that under tho pretext of concentrating preparatory to a move 
again.sb the Turkomans, they wei-e only watching the progress of cveivts 
iu India ; and it was not until the tide of fortune was seen to have turn¬ 
ed decidedly in our favour that they advanced towards. Shallrukhs. 

.11. Colonel 'faylori.s party left Herat, about the 1 at March, 1S5S, 
although the Jews and Hanurali.s carried off from Horat had not been 
given nj), and La.sli Jowa.'n still remained in the hands of Persia, and 
Sirdar Snlti n .bin acknowledged the sovereignty of the Shah over 
Horut by liavhig the •' Kliutbah” read, and coinage struck in the name 
of the Shah ; and on the dep 'rturo of those Oflicer.s the Sirdar gave out 
that ho had dismissed the hfissioii, having made nji his mind to have 
nothing to say to inlidels. 

12. Towards tlm end of February 1858, tlio clergy of Kandahar, 
always a turbulent body of bigots, actuated by the belief that Sirdar 


Ghol'iui HyJar Khan had been bribed !))■ the iliiidus of Kandalniv to 
allow a young Hindu lad (whom the IMiilahs alleged to have become 
a conTCvt to iHlaoi) to return to idolatry, rose bi open revolt, and lioing 
joined by the ohiefs and the majority of the regular troops, demanded 
from the licir-npjjarent the Hindi! boy, who in the vneantime liad 
escajied to Sliikarpnr. The Sii-dar was obliged to give way, and put 
the boy’p fiither into confineiaent as a guarantee that on the boj'fs re¬ 
turn lie would bo delivered up. For a few days matters looked veiy 
serious'rimd a general disturbance w'as imminont, till tlio confession of 
weakness on tho part of the heir-apparent tomyiorarily settled things, 
and aliUivs at Kandahar rosninod their usual course. 

l‘d. SlioTVily after this Hirdar Gholani Hydar Khan procoeded to 
join the Attiir at Cabul, making over charge of Karidabar to Birdar 
Fateli Muhaiuiuad Kbaii. Meanwhile the aspect of Persian affairs bad 
materially changed, and the blustering valour of that army bad been 
made to succumb to tlio wily tactio.s of tho wild Turkotnaii'i ; iedon 
by the expectation of plunder, the Persian.? after taking vShalirukhs and 
leaving Shahdawlat Khan (a fugitive Affghati Sirdar) to rule tlio ]iro- 
vinco, pushed on to Marw, and encamped boforo it for upwards of a 
month without making any impression .on the garri.son, Ujitil at last 
Sliabzadah Sultan Muratl Mirza tinding his army standng, nnl reduced 
to living on the baggage donkey.s, ordered a i-otrogi'ade movement on 
Mnsliad, but had not proceeded many miles before the Persians found 
then)Solve.s completely enveloped by Turkoman liordes, a situation 
which caused a panic among hia troops, in which tlie leader was one of 
the first to consult his personal safety in flight, leaving the great mass 
of bi.s army to be taken prisoners and carried off into hopeless slavery. 
About ’uhe same time a streng body of Persian re-inforcements advanc¬ 
ing from Toheian under Jaiir Ivuli Khan, received n like check at 
Muzenau, tho leadei' himself e-'cajiing with difficulty. 

14. On the 14bh May Sirdar Eabmdil Khan, tho E.v-ruler of 
Kandahar, reached bis capital en route to Telieran, having received tho 
Amir’s permission to leave Afi'gbanistan and given out that he was on 
the point ol'proceeding on a pilgifmage to ilecca. As wo had already 
been informed that amuigeuienta bad been mode by the Amir for the 
return of the Mission by the same route which w'e bad taKcn in enter¬ 
ing Atfgbanistan, 1 thongjlit it better for the interest of Government to 
withdraw the Mi-ssion at once, as a matter of com’sc, rather than, by 
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dela^/in^j', to got Dvixeil up i7t (iistiivliuur'o wliiolj would prolmhly 
iollow the Ti;t;ui‘n of Sii'dav Ratirudil Khan to fvntutfihivr j iUKt thoreibro 
the Mi'ision loft, that town on otiv rotvirTi journey, on the I5t]i May, and 
tivrived at Pesliawiir without the Bligliteat iuooin’'on,ionce by tho end of 
Juno. 

In. Jt ia i<n|iossiblo for any afcranger, from a study of tlie present 

IfuturoprosyootH. I”"''''!'® Affgbanistan, to form a 

pis.'bfiblo con jecttm; an to who may succeed 
to the tlirone of tiabiil on the Amii-’s d(;ath, for oven tlie best inform- 
(•■d utnong Airghans themselves do not protend to gues.s at it; their 
constant prayer i.s '“'that the lifo of the Amir may be preserved.” '’I'lie 
great elements of popularity in /Vffgiiani.sfcan and of power in any 

country,.-rnonoy and troops, would lead one to 9])eculato on tho chances 

of Sirdar (ibftlam liydar Khan, or his faitaly ; while |b'.r,souai courage 
and qiialiiicatioii.s a.s a leader, might collect'the daring spirits of the 
country round Sirdar Muhammad Afzal Khan'; but. there is no certainty 
that any of the Amir's eon.s will succeed; for, a.s it has frerjuently hap¬ 
pened in Asiatic States, some entcrjirising spirit may dash out of tho 
crowd, and by hi.s own goed sword and personal chax’actor alone, eari-y 
olfthc prize. One thing, however, seems inovitable, and tliat is Kiat'ori 
tho Amir's death, a struggle for power must onstio, and will probably 
result in tho total humiliation of one of the loading bran<!lie.s of the. 
A.rnlr's family, or tho disinomberment of tho present Aftghan monarchy 
into a rmnibcr of petty states, when anarchy must prevail, commerce 
cease, and this mifortrinate country be OTice more deluged in blood. 

Id. The Amir Dost iVTuixammad Khan ia now over seventy years 
of age; his caiTiago is slightly bent, but 
his til,11 ligni'O may still be observetl towoi’- 
ing above the crowd ; whore strangers coidd red; but remark tlie iudi> 
vidual whoso mascer-spii'it has ever (.larried him forwfu'd through the 
most eventful of lives, and now point.s him out as the rno.st remarkable 
Character in central Asia. 'I'ho late Sir Alexander Iliiraes in his report 
to (Jovernrnent has already well described his character; and although 
tho Amir has all but lived out the average allotted years of man, his 
muni slill retains much of the vigour of his younger days; and ho di.s- 
plays the satrio (pick perception of cliaracter, with tho caution, and 
promptitude of acticu, which marked his early eareer. .A.S a Jiuiei', 
judged by eiir hluropeau Tiiodel, he would be considered a dospoti(j 


Cliaiwtcr of chiefs. 'I'ho Ainic. 
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tyant; b«t as a mastor-spirib over snch a auperstrt,u)n«, barbaro.w nud 
discoateutedraceas tbe. AlVgba..s have ovr-r sbesvo ^ 

ho has, pi-ovod b.ii,nsolf equal to his position, mid supenor in elemui „y 

to any ofliis predecessors. ,i„,,rl. 

17 t^irdar Mubammacl Afeal Khan, whose mother was the da uni¬ 
ter of a Mallik of the Tori village o( blnl- 
Sji-clwMuhttramilArMhlOwn. Kunim, is the Amir's oklest son, 

„a G.vo„.or rf Mkh i m to l..ve gi.». h» » 

„™ko to tte oia,»t oon of the Kli.n of Uokl»» " 

time betrothed his own son to the daughter of that chief) a ci.c - 
« .hioh may afford some clue tq Km line of Pf ^ ^ d.: 

Hdov>t on IhenAmir’s death. Of Sirdar Muhammad .Ai/.al Khm 
raoter, 1 have nob had an opportunity of forming an 
own observations, but report makes him the braves of ^ 

8 ons,whh a natural aikitado for a .military hie, and a chmaue 
liboraiiti-, coupled with an unfortunate turn for dissipation of ah suits, 
his talent, for government, howevor. immt be “ 

never have brought llaikh into its yresoub comparative^ 

^*"'"^*^18 Wndr Muhammad' Akbar Khan was the favorite son .of die 

Amir, and died in 184,8 leaving two sons 
Sirdars Fateh Miibamm»a ^irdm'S Fateh Muhammad Khan and dallal- 
Khari aud Jallaladdin Kluui. Khan, the former (governor of Kin- 

,rt,.i-GhibU,f md ll« n Z.,miuJa.» ...d SWrisk; «.»». « 

ddldro.. of tl,. klf V,'„r «= «nv >l»ub «d 

of oge retpeotoly, «.id .w iutoUigout .kut »ofd “ tj™'-' ' "'» ■ 

CooLemblo oooto, o,ials teh.ooo Bum .«d B.o.r ouclo fernW Clo. 
lam llydar Kkan; who oa tds brother’s death, murned iJ3 wives 
(aeorfag to Kolmmmad.a usage) «ad aliproFiatod all h.s ptogorty, 
i“er, «.a driveu to do so, reudoriug th. slightest assistouee to,™ 
Lmitiag the iuterest, of hi, nephews, who, o„ them per , lay cl. m e 
the o»h Mt by their father, and said b, them to amount to seven Uk . 

Sirdar Mulammml Ikr.m Khan, who died some three years 
ago in Balkh, has left two sons. Sirdars 
slrdiird Si.alisiiwur Kli«n tint! Shalisawur Khan and Shiiliba;'. Khan; the 
Sludibdi! Khtin. former siiows occasional .symptoms of insuiu« 

ty, and the oilier is but little thought of in the country generally. 
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20, Sirilar (xluiinDi Hyd-<ir KIuiii, u lio WRfi ajipoiiited iieir-appar- 
cnt on: Wa/ir Maiiannnad Akbar’s deatJi, 3 h 
bis full brofcbur; botb being ebildren of n 
Oangbtor of Huji Uabmufc-uUab (wboso yistor was one of tho wlvea of 
the lato ibhiih tSujuli). Tho heii'-uopareiis has no children of his own; 
nlthough; for an Afghan, very inteliigoiit and judioioua in matters 
which are bronght iitiraodiately before him, yet, owing to tho extrema 
iiuwieldiness of his figuve, be haa tho greatest dislike to anything liko 
bodily or mental e:Kertion; and eonwequontly seblorn trohbles himself 
more than is absolutely necesHBry with the administration of his district, 
but coniines his exovtion to political finesse, for \vhich ha evidently 
fancies he has a, tiuu ; ti>e result is, that the nv.mageniejvt of his affairs 
is left in tlie hands of his sulior(liuB.tes, whose chief aim, liko that of all 
others in the same posiiion in this country, is t'.' make money for them¬ 
selves and to stop all channels tlirongh whicljweoniplniiita might, possi¬ 
bly reach tho cars of royalty, T'ho Jieir-n.pparent is now upwards of 
thirty-five yoiit's of age, and speiifls tho greater pui't of his time either 
in his Ifiirmri, or in Darbar wdiere lio sit.s for hours daily listening to 
the gossip of the place or in. conversation with his chiefs, and gives 
occasional orders.in matters which may then bo V)rowgbt before him. 
Ho i,s nervou.Sj.aiid wanting in pcrsotuil courage, and has a strong ta.sto 
for dissipation and vice; and with a fevv choice conipanions frennently 
indulges in disgraceful midnight oigies, liis figure alone preventing his 
outstripping all his broth'ws m these practices, Witli }nore cash than 
any other Sirdar in the coiinli-y, he had not tho heart to turn it to 
account., and has a very bad nanie throughout tho country for this very 
j'ea,scu. Ho seems wtH inclined towards the .iiritirli GoveT'Timeat, and 
speaks in tho highest terms of the n^avmer in which ho was treated 
w'hilo n prisoner in llindu.stan, and regTets that he diii not then avail 
himself of the opportunity afforded him of visiting England. 

21. Eirdar Maliarnrnad Azini Khun is full brother to Sirdar 
hlnhaminad Afxal Khaii, and governs Kho.st, 
Turmut and Kuinin ; lie has five sons, I lie 
eldest of wliom is Miiharnmiul Sarwar Khan, a sickly lad of twelve or 
thirteen. Sirdar Muhammad Azim Kh.an has a, tall comnuiuding figure, 
pioasaut addross; and from his constant residence at Cabul is well 
versed in all tiio nffiiirs of tho country, and evidently has considerable 
weight in the Amir's counsels; so much so indeed tbat when r.lio heir- 


Birdiir Muhiimmaii Azim Kljan. 
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appsu^'nt HiTivt'd at Cftbii! juuI wislied to gBt Sirdar Suer AU Kliun 
soafc to Kaiidulnir lu hies room, lio \vrof (i to Sirdar Mohanir iail Aaim Khan 
to come over and arrange mattcas for him. This chiet is evidently well 
iiudincd towards us, ami has shown his good vviil, both in woi’ds and 
deeds ; and the prominent position ho took op m Jaly last, when the 
Affghams clatnoorod for a descent down the passes, alor© marks his 
dt'cided character ; ho of cuorse only rnirsued the policy which he con¬ 
sidered advante,goons to his own luturo carem-, hot iii doing so, ti'ore is 
little doubt that ho also ilid good service to tho British fiovornnwnt. 
Giii'jrtnnately, like all Harakzais, he has iv n itur.d love for dissipation 
and vices of tho most degrading doscriptiml. It would m>t bo fair to 
judge of Wirdar Mnhatniniid Azim Khan’s .'otniinistrntivc talents (in. cotii- 
parisou witfi his brothe rs) by tin; la-usent state fd‘ Kunlm and Khost, 
as the reveunos of those districts do not nearly cover tho expeusi, s ol 
the troops roepdred to hold them ; but after all, lie is tho only Sirdar 
who regulrrly pays Ids nien a monthly (piot.a, for he does give lui) men 
two rupees rl'tfj and then setth s with them attend ards legaiuiog 

the remaining throe rnpoc i, after the usual Aflgl.'in fashion. 

22. Sirdar Sher Ali Klian is full brother to the heii -apparont. 


Shot’ Ali Khan. 


though a fow yeur,s younger; he is said to 
have a grt^ac don.l of intelligence and a{iti- 
tude for bnaincss, but is frequently an invalid from attacks of gunt, to 
which all tills branch of the Amir’s family aro subject. For sorno 
time past ho has not been ou very cordial terms with Hirdar tlholam 
Hvdar Khan ; tho quarrel originated at the time when Sirdar Fatcli 
Muhammad Khan claimed his fatlmr’s property from the heir-apparent, 
and being refused went to his uncle Sher Ali Khan, who at, first 
received him coldly but eventually appoititcd him (iovornor of the 
Ivluiat-i-Ghilzio district, which k a dopendanoy of (iharmi; this at 
once secured tho good-will of his two nephews, but o,t the same rime 
gave mortal umbrage to Sirdar Gholaiu Hydar Khan, who has never 
forgiven his brother; and the feud has lately been increased by Sher 
Ali Khan’s attempting to out-bid tho heir-apparent in tlio farming of 
the revenues of the Cabul and adjacent districts, lie is a m.au of 
violeoit temper and cruel disposition, and k well known In bo bub ill- 
plcasod with the Bri' kh alliance ; and, in passing th-ongh his district, 
we in several instances, saw signs of hi.s ill-will toward,? us. vSirdar 
Sher Ah Khan has now three sons-the two first Sinh.rs .Muhammad 
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young©!* sons of the Amir. 
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Ali Ivlian and Ibraliiiu Khan, are +he.eliildrcii of ii i’opakiti ttioflittr, 
whilo Muhiimuxid yakul* Khan, the third, is u hoi* of a daughter of 
Saadat Kltaii Mahn mmad. 

2!i. Of the younger (sous of the Aniir, I need not take much 
n(*T.ice, as timy are at present of httlo poli- 
ticul Yuliie, ami not likely to coiue promi¬ 
nently forward; I shall therefore merely eniuruiratethHir names, prosont 
eniployment, and tho tribe of the mother of each, so that full hr<'fixers 
may ho easily picked out. 

Wall Muhamiifad Khan ,—llangash ntother. Govorns Akoha;, and 
is full brother to Muhammad A&.al and A/ini Khans. 

Muhinumali Amin A7iitn.—-Popalisai mother. Rolo.s in Kohistan, 
and is brother of tho heir-apparent, .lie has Iavo wms, Muhain mad Ishmail 
and ZuHikar Khans. 

Mvlhcmmad Sharif Khan .—Popalzai mother. Governs Mukar and 
Alikhoh 

Ahmad Jf/tan.—Saddozui motlier, .Hus an allowance in Cabni. 

Mv.kivmmad Adam Khan.^PQrnum mothor, and Lord of Ikunian. 

Muhammad Zamarr Jv7mn.—-Saddozai mother. Has an allowance in 
Cabal. 

Muhawmiad JIamn Klmm .—Persian mother. Coiainauds four 
lamdrod luon in Cabul. 

Aluha mmad ilnsnaiw Khan .—Persian inotlror. Has an allowance in 
Cabul. 

Fu'k Muhammad Khan. —Bangasb mother, (.'ommatvds all tho 
Artillery in Cabul. 

Muhammad Karim Khan .—Persian mother. .Resides in Cabul. 

Faiz-ulhh Khan .—.Hazara mother. Also resides in Cabul. 

Muhatumad yunaf ,—Is a son of tho si.stor of M-nhannimd Aziz 
Khan (.Ihilzi, and has an allowance. 

Muhammad Arman Khan .—Sacldozai mothor. Hus an allowance 
in Cabul. 

There ttre be.sidos these, two small children, sons of the daughter 
of Nazir Khair-ullali. 

24. The power in the hands of each of those IVinces will be boat 

seen from the following distriVitdion state- 
Distribution of Xroops. , „ a • j ^ -a i i 

raent oi the Amirs troops, it being borne 

in mind that each Governor of a province has only under .his command 
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his otTO particular rcgiaienta,- and tlmt v.liesc aro lun'er tvatisf,.,vod to 
other stations, except in cases of .oxtraordinaiy amergexioy, when br 
the upsetting of all the arr.'iugeuier.ts for tlioir p.-iy, cluthing and 
aco.)mits, this might be for a limited time effbeted. 

i5r>, A.t Ihilkh r.re tJireo. rogimfcnts of infantry, two of regular 
CavnJry, and sixteen gniia, under Sirdjtr Muharunnd Khnn, who, 
since the death of iiis General, Slier Muhammad Khan (Oampboll), has 
pdaeed his own eldest sou iu oorimnmd. 

In Jtwmuw, and fLmva, one regiment of luf.intry with two guns, 
under Slrthm Mulnimmad Aslntn Khan. 

In the J{»}tlut'd.II, one rogiinent of Infantry, two Field and two 
.Monntain Train gnus, under Sirdar Muhammad Arriin Klimi. 

• In Gmlml, two regiments of Inlantry, eighteen tleld-pioeea. two 
beav-y gnus ami a mortar. All thb Artillery under Sirdar Fui/i Mu- 
Jiammad Khan. 

in aiMmi, one regiment and four guha under Sirdar Slier 
A.li Kdian. 

A.t Alvka, one rogiraout ami two giias und.-r Sirdar Wall Mu- 
luuisrnad Khan. 

In AA(&Ai.GV«'A»>, one regiment, throe light and one heaiy guns 
ntulGr fehv'lur Ffuoh JMiiliai'rnriiid Khfin,. 

lu h.aiuM.ar, three i-egimants of infantry, one of cavalry, not 
yet completoj, two heavy guns, two mountain-train and twelve fioid-. 
l)iece.s under the lioii-apparent. 

Over Id.rah, /a.niiifhmar, and Ghu.mlt, is scattered n regiment 
of Infantry with lour guns under Sirdar dallal-ud-din Khan. 

2H. The nominal strength of each of the above regimonts is 

of tile regalar army. I'uadifd bayonets, but Seldom are 

I'hero inert! than six luindred present svith 
tiK! standard. The Cavalry Corps are supposed to bo Iliree hundred 
■stamg; and the total .Alfghan regular force may idms ho enlcnlatod 
■d, si.-ctetn regiments of TnlaUtry, three of Crvahy, with an Artdleiy 
Park of one mortar, five heavy guns, seventy-.six field-pieces, and six 
niountuin-train guns. 

20. I'he Inlantry of this army is as fine a body of men iu point 
KeonuUnij. physical power as is to bo found in A.sia, 

and seems, at first sight, capable of imtl(?r- 
gomg imincnse fatigue; but after seeing n good deal of these men, 1 
c 2 
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('•■iii.si(]ombly <loii1)t tlieir powers ()l’'.end;ii’ance; tliey are principally 
recruit, 0(1 from (,lio mountain districts; and tlie best inmi are said to bo 
(Ihilzies, Wardaks o.rKl Koliisl.iutics. The syscetn of recruiting# how- 
evor; is the worst conci-.ivable, for it is neither a conscription nor free 
onliKtineiit, but the tbrcililo soizuro of tlie (d>le-bodied men from each 
district, n'ho are comp(!l](;d to servo on pain of imprisomuent and the 
litter min of tlieir families. 

27. The pay of a foot soldier is nominally five rupees a month, 
■"■ill* two months iu each year deducted for 
clothing and half Tnounting, but tlie distri¬ 
bution of the rcMiiainder CYen is very irregular, and a (.'onsiderable por¬ 
tion of it is paid in grain, or what amounts (o ihc same tiling a certain 
amount ol revomu) is remitted to their fauiih’es at home on this account; 
and cont^hcjimntly tl.o soldier often finds himself without the means nf 


Puiiishnieiits. 


purcha.sing the common noeessaries of life in his f|riHrters, and i,s thus 
driven to reorcit his liutmcea by plmuhu- and higluvay robhciy, delin- 
(piencio.s at which the officers aro obliged to wink, they tlminaolvea 
frecjviontly aluirinpr in the plunder. 

28. I'unishments too are veiy severe; the men’sT>tty for months 
together i.s freipumtly mulcted ; and soldiers 
are stripped, laid with tlicir faoos on the 
ground, and beaten with sticks until they iiecrjmo insensible, or even 
die. in ctise.s of desertion, their families aro seized, and sold as slaves, 
and the individuals themselves when caught, cither made to serve in 
chains or hung. For selling a Government musket, I have myself known 
a man hung; and in short soldiers are so ill-treated, that fear alone 
prevents men from mutinying: a crime, the slightest .sy nijitoms of which 
arc pnmflhed with instant death, without even the shadow of a trial. 

2y. The groatest precautions are taken at the Hea^l Quarters of 
Gorjis to prevent desertion ; notwiliistanding 
which one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
men invariably abscond yearly from eacli regiment stationed at a dis- 
tanco from Cabul. 

30. Most of these troops are armed with our (;ld flint musket 
and bayonet, or i.n imitation of tliein mad© 
(.lotting. L ahuJ; but a few companies have two- 

groovod rifles constructed from models car¬ 
ried off by deserters from some of our frontier regiments, The 
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accoutroiuoDfcs aro oi tha very worst dGSPri[)tioi'i, gt-'acral'j' pirkod tip 
at miotious of condemned stores in our frontier statirms, wliile a I'fw 
are rnatla wp in C-abuij tliey aro Si.'ldo;n (detuiod and never (itU’d lo 
iudividual soldiora; the ciotJiing roo is all procnri'd from the same 
markets; and nafcivo ollicowa of all gi-iides, even in the same regiinent, 
Jtiay he seen in every imaginable British habilim.ont, from a Navy coat 
to a Whippoivin’s hunting ooat and Gonoralbs full clresi-,, or a Civilian’s 
round beaver hat. Notwithatanding these drawbacks, the (>orps which 
we have seen, are very tolerably dnlled, and appear roiigli but ready 
aoldierfi; and tlm ro.i.son given for their being so fantasticaliy dressed in 
pr.duroiK-e to their own pictnrescpuj costume, i.s not that the government 
hove net the money to expend on bettoi' cldthiu.j|, but tliat the Nriiisli 
naitoj’tn carries with it, in j^tfighanistanj a prestige w'hich it is viiin to 
look for under any other garb. ’J'iio boards of the soldiers are also 
shaven in ii'nitttti:i.!.i ot our custom, as well as to render the recogr.itioti 
of a fleserter rin^re certain. 

31. Tliose troops are never brigaded together, and rho ollii'crfl 

know little or nothing mf their duty ; they 
(.';m go through a few }ianid(> ruautouvros, 
but themselyes conre.s,s that tlu'y eaiuiot perc’eiv'c any meaning or use in 
liliem, boyond laero display Wank aiuinunition is never sowed out ; 
and fc'.xcopt v/heu on actnal sorvico tire men never' fire a shot; tlio 
aequence is that with the e.x.ception of those few shikaris (hunters) 
who h,ave h.andled a jezail or matchlock from tho time that they could 
.speak, nuub of the men have the .slightoah idea oi' using their arms 
■with coi''lne,ss arid precision, and thoro is scarcely a decent slrot to bo 
ibnrid among tliem. 

32, It i.s usual for each Sirdar to have an ollicer in command of 

aener»le,,uuithoirclutk-.. the no 

easy task oi keeping tho men contented on 
the least pos.siblo amount of pay. d’ho nrcii’s accounts ar-c; intricate 
in the extreme, even had thr'y not to bo systemntiwdly falsified . if the 
men mutiny, Ins liib is at stake; and his prjouliar study appears to be to 
know tho exact limit of human endurance; for when it, becomes no 
longer poKsil)le to ,stave off pay-day, by further excuses to the men, he 
is .sure, of being rrrprimanded in no measured terms by hi.s muster for 
want of tact, and ho is not even tlien sure of getting tlie amount 
requii-ml, for every subterfuge i.s vrr-sortod to before any uUfghan ,Sh-<lar 




wl\o contn/“S to keep iTiatU’rs tolerably straiglit, be lias tlio powers 
of life and death over tlie men, and after a few j'oara it invariably 
happens that he Vjoconies sHtneiii ', and ao naeful to .his master that ii! 
the e\'cut of any aecident befalling him, no man can be found to till 
l.j.s place. Such a nia.n waa the late Sher ]\lnhammad .Khan (('ampbell), 


V lio was ouco an officer in the (..'ompany’s 
servihre, afterwards in that, ‘..f the Sikhs; 
he then cnmo to ftffghaniatan with Shall 


filler Muhammad, KIumi 
(C iHTijjbcll). 


Snjah'Ul-mulk, and was cooKpicuotn. for his personal bravery; bnt 
being severely wounded and taken prisoT'cr in the battle lost by his 
rnastcr near Kandahar, he renounced hi.t laich and bocHme a Mnham- 
n.adari, taking service witli the BarakvaU,-for whuui he laboured long 
and faitiifully, Init of Into yeur.s he had girca hini.self ip entirely to 
drunkenticiis and debauchery; he couimandcd Sirdi-w Aiuhannrvad Afzal 
Khan’s troops lu .Pndkh, where he'died last winter of fever, 

fhj. Of the officers at present commanding contingents, per¬ 
haps I’araTno.s;’ Khan, genera) of the hoir-apparent’s trooiis, is 
the most coii.spicuous; his charicter may be thus briefly desoribed : 


he is a native of Waigall, one of the di- 
visiou-s of .Kafirista.n (for furrher partioulars 


Qoiieral li’iiramosli Klinn. 


of which aee Appendix Fi) and is now about tlurty-fivo yeara of age ; 
he was formerly a slave, the propei-ty of the late VVasir Muhammad 
.Akbar Khan, at whose death Im was transferred to the late Sirdar 
Muhammad Ikram Kbna, whom he accompanied bo the Panjab, in 
the flying visit which, till! Affghans paid that district during the last 
Sikh campaign. He is now in all military difficulties, the factotum 
of Ihe heir-apparent, aud has perhaps, as i.nach personal mflucnce over 
him, B.S any of his followers. If this- man Lad received a tolerable educa¬ 
tion, auci Ids lot been cast in any other spvliere, bat among liiTghans, 
he might hare turned out a very superior character, he is clear-headed, 
intt 'Agent, and possesse.s considerable energy, with an aptitude for 
picking up and retaining all sorts of information; he was iiistiucted 
in the rudiments of the military art by Sher Mnhamtnad Khan (Camp¬ 
bell), and has studied the subject sufficiently to ho able to mancenvre 
a n giinent of infantry or cavalry tolerably ; and, being able to do so, is 
looked upon by Aflgbaaas as a perfect soidim-. Of war ho knows nothing, 


aud as he says himself is imt.likely to ho calkd on to do so; for who» 
Afiglmns t'ugage in such pursuits, they rely more ou difdonuvoy tu.d 
intrigue than on military strategj', and when dri\ ('ii to tight, every 
petty chief aupju.ised to have a drop of royal hlood oi Idin, supersedes 
rho general and has a voice in tho matterand as may be ,'xpeoted 
ou theso occasioua, tho vosnlt is that in a nudtitudo of such conuBellors, 
there is imytliing but wisdom. In petty affairs among the Kill tribos,' 
laramosh Khan is .s&hI to ha\'e displayed personal coiu ugo, an attributi^ 
wlhch is generally aocovded .o all his race. Aflglums declare that, 
being a slave, he dare not commit a .serious mistake, for to do .so would 
coat him his head; ho receives one hundred rupees a month for Ida ex¬ 
penses, and has horses and arms supplied b\- his master. Although 
ho may not have been se naturally, his dispo.sition lias become c.riu.I, 
revengeful, and cunning ivi tbo extreme, and tliis seem.s to bo the usual 
result of the oonvorsiou of any of tho Kafir tribe to Muhammadanism, 
of which tho following instance is another sample. 

d k AVlipn tho late Wardr Muhammad Akbur Khan went up with 
EustumKhan. u force to Kmiur, he seat on Itastarn 

Khan, a converted slave (now commjtnding 
Sirdar Jallal-ud-diu Khan’s regiment), vvith a company to occupy C.’hagar 
Serai, from whence llustam Khan sent a message to his own relatione 
ami friends in Katar, wliom ho had not seen for many years, to inti- 
mate that ho was at Chagar Sorai, unable to gtd away, but longing to 
moot thorn ail cgaln; on tins some forty men and women, cliiellv his 
own near relatives, came down to see him; ho oondueted them in tlie 


most tender maimer inside the fort, where he had his company con¬ 
cealed and ready, who on a given signal fired a volley into the party, 
and closing, killed six Kafi.rs, taking the remainder piisoners to be 
made slaves for life. General Karamosh Khan re'atdl this diabolioal 
story to me witli evident exaltation, and as an instance of the acumen 
of his race when under proper tuition. 

dS. hVom their system as well as the nature of Afiglmns gener- 
tdly, groat jealousies exist between tho con¬ 
tingents of different Sirdars, which fro- 


Peeling of contingents to 
wartld eiioh other. 


. quently break out into serious conflict.^ when 

these troops are by any accident brought togetlier. The subdued feel¬ 
ings of the chiefs towards each other will invariably be found to pervade 
their followers down to tho smallest drummer-boy in u re.gimont, who. 


CafRirj-. 


tlioagh Ijo d-joa not hesitate to. ai'iiso his jiiaster soaadly amoug hi& 
eoinpauiovis, woiihi considei’ it a {nireoiml iiisalt for the follower of a 
fivai chifjf to do so. 

SG. Of the regulfiv en.valry, I atu nob ahlo to apenlc so confi¬ 
dently, having only seen the irieoroj/letu 
regiment helongirig bo yirdai'(-lliolani Hydiir 
Khan ; tlicae are,, in all respects, bad i mi rations of our liidiaji I,iglit 
Cavalry, copying even their hussar saddles and steel Bcabliards,; 
their appointments like those of the infantry are of tho^ very worst 
description; tlm men fii’e porpetruMly kept at foot drill, but only 
mounted <luriug the cold .season, us thoir iioees nrs sent a,way to graae 
in .siinmier; they nre all rnonrrted on either Tni'konitu.t o?- privato- 
hred liov.ses; but froto 'ho want of knowledge of tlicir duties in the 
olhoer.s, i.his ar-in is u'niost a useless hodj^; hy their sliadow of di.sci- 
pline, they have lost the individual confidence so reqnisito in irregulnr 
ti'oops, and yet they have no one ainmig tlioni who cim handle them so 
as to he useful as revular light cnvaliy. 

87. From ihe mrtghnn Artillery much oarinol- be expected, consi¬ 
dering that the ofih'ors have no scientific 
.Vrtili'jvv. ,, , 

knowledge iittd very rittlo pi actrce ; hereto¬ 
fore they did irot evi-n know the use of a Inngent scale ; the height of 
their ainhitiorr being to give a regular .salute, and to li.now the conrpo- 
sition of a fuse, and how to fill it; without beinp' able to cut one the 
proper length for any required chstauce. They are clothed in our ohl 
cast off nrtiUoiy unifonn.'-. '.t’ho hcii’-ajrparent’s troop i: very well 
horsed, with ■ratlun- small but very compact animals,, well suited tv) the 
uc.ture of tlie couutr} in which they are expected to act. From the 
nutuericar slrorigth of the Aridr’s ordnance, a very falso idea might be 
forumd of tlie actual state of bis A.rtillery, for iimuy of tlioso guns ai'C 
iwelesH, while for other.s there is no ainnrirnition; and the equipmoirt 
and carriages of tlie field guns gonorally are irr the most inclhcieut 
conditimr, 

38. An army organized a.s that of Affghanistan now is, could not 
for an hour oppose even a brigade of well 
handled disciplitred troops ; but at the same 
time it has always ]'.roved itself infinitel)' superior u- tiro gutlieriiig.s of 
wild tribes such n.s ai-o to bo met with in the AniirV; <lomiuious, and 
agminst whom alone they have biUiorto been called on to act. 


Genorsl remorks on thearr.iy. 
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' St). Bfimdc'? Ills lleguldr army, the Amir liaa always available the 

' Jczailcliifl, wliicli wore formerly ‘ he only 

JezaiHiis. . . 

infantry in the country; thoy aro tirallour.s 

or light troops, aimnicl with matchlock or jezail, tind aconstomed to 

hill warfare; and aro peiiuipa as good Kkirinishcrs as are to bo found 

in Asia, being good judges of ground and distance; in.stinct teaches 

them almo,st to scent an ambush, and it is a current remark in the 

country triiat a good jer.ailchi on a hill side will conceal liis body 

behind Ida own grass sandals. They are of twt) doscu-iptiotis, those in 

Government pay on a nomiiuil salary of five rupees por niensem (paid 

chiefly iti grain)'and armed by tho Stato, utkI the jczailclii.s of the 

dilferont chiefs who generally have a piece of rent-free laud assigned 

thorn in lieu of pay. The Govnninient jezailcliis now nm.ster some 

three tliousand five liundrod men, aro chiefly employed in holding fort.s 

and thannahs all over the conntiy, and aro connuanded by Sadbaslds 

and Dahbashis, or captains of hundreds, and fu nds over tons, who 

receive a proportionate increase of pay and aro d'vided as follows: 

With, Sirdar Muhammad Af/.al Khan in Balkhj 400. Sirdar Mu- 
haininad .Azim Khan, 100. Tho heir-apparent., 1,000 (scattered over 
Katidahar, Gharisk and h’arrah). Sitdar Sher Ali Klrtti, flOO. Sii-dar 
Muhammad A.min Khau, 200. Sirdar Muhammad Aslam Khan, 200, 
Sirdar Mii.bammad Sharif Khan, 100. 'fhe Amir’s own, 200. Dis¬ 
tributed '. ver different petty chiefs in bodies of thirty and forty, 1,000 
Total 3,500. 

The other jezailclns are the immediate followers of their respec- 
tivm chiefs, and may be eonsidorod ns more local militia, liable to be 
called upon to follow their lords wlioucvor the Govornment require 
their services. Of the strength of the latter, it is diificult to form an 
estimate; but if we take the truest criterion, the numbers which have 
on former emergoucies been colleehed, I consider that from a thousand 
to fifteen hundred is the utmo.st that, could bo got together at one 
place, for we must rernembei- that although it is natural for j)ooplo 
to talk of combinations to oppose common enemies, and the rising of a 
population en masse, yet an Art'ghau hates no one so Hiucercly as Ins 
ne.aresb neighbour if he be more powerful than himself, and that his 
love of country or .any other human tie will always give place to his 
self-interest or love of revenge; so that a collection of the whole male 
population for any length of time, for a given object, is simply impos- 
D 


sible, a coasidenible^, mob might fa<< got togetlior to make a 

simultaiiooun rush for the sake of phiadei'. 


to. The Irregular Allghari Horse are ereii more (lifficalfc to com- 

Jnrgular Cavalry. jcsiailcliis, for it is UOtorioHS 

that they are ne*. or kept up to anything like 
fciio complemoiit required fiorri each chief, ami this is the true reason 
fc'r the privcbice ol all great Sirdars .sending out what i.s oalktd a, Posh 
Khiinu/' or advanced camp, fsornf' con.sidorahle time before they march, in 


onler togire thei r feudal chiefs time to fill up their quotas of horse. kVero 
this not the case, Kandahar and in.s dependeucies should furnish eight 
timusand Jagltihvri Horse; Ghav.ni 5000; Cabul, iitoluding Jdlalabad, 
liOgar and tho Kol\-i-damart, 15,000; while BalkU with it.s IJabegs could 
gi VO ! 0,000 more, making a total of 38,000. But if we consider the actiud 
state of affair.? I think that 20,000 may be calculated asan wrtromC e.sti- 
mate of this de.scription oi Ibrco io llm country. I'hese troops are equal to 


any uiKliseiplluotl hoi'seirn u in A.sia; mouuted on small bne wiry Jtorses, 
they nro armed witli every imaginable weapon, shield, spear, maf ohlock, 
.swoi'd, pistol and knife; and no Aft'ghivn Sowar seems altogether e6m- 
fortahlo unless ho is literally bristling witli arms, one-half of which he 
( .mid novel' have thno or ocotvsion to uso; they oro, however, rough 
and ready soldiers, capable of undergoing groat fatigue, terrible to a 
flying fof, good hands at feeling fi.u- an enemiy or foraging, and when 
led by a determined chief, an 3 'rhing but a couteinptil.lo in a mGlco. 

41. The Affghams have no commi,ssarlat, and in fact pretend to 
Commimmt. none; iu disti’icts where the rev-omie is paid 

in gi'ain a certain proivjrtion is allotted to 


each fort, and parties receive orders (taukha.s) on the headmen of 
villages when marching. In (his way all troops ou the line of march 
must bo fed by tho neurost villages, the latter getting credit for the 
aruonrit of grain, Ac. eupplied, when tho revenue comes to be collected. 
Ill disturbed districts, or loreigu couuiries, Afiglian troops always livo 
on their enemies and pay for nothing. On any great occa.siou of piibiic 
danger, when the whole available force may be collecttnl on masse, 
each district has to furnish ». certain umoiint of gi-ain, a.s well as it.s 
contingent of militia, each soidier receiving a seer of hour d.aily from 
the common .store; so long as this lasts, the militia consider themselves 
bound to remain with their standards, but the day that this allowance 
ceases, the whole retire to their re.spective liomes. 
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42. Then.' i.s no or.lnauco coinuiissanafc in Afghanistan, nor any- 
« thing (losen ing the nwwt! of a m.-tgaaiiio. 
Magiicines. Sirdar has a few Imudred rounds of 

shot for his own guns, and a supply of load for his small arm aramu- 
nilion, manufocturing his own powder on the spot as reciuirod, an ^ 
.seldom having, at the most liberal calculation, more than twenty or 
thirty maniuls in stoiai, most of which will he found old and damaged. 
When, at any crisis, arms and arumunition are required, the workmen 
Irom the uca,re»t town are seized and forced to do the uoedlul, receiving 
a seer of atta daily while so eraiiloyed, and not unfrequently being 
obliged to furnish material. K workmen are not to be found, supplies 

are usually scut from Cabuh _ 

43, In Alfgbauiatan thore are- but two sorts of carnage ui genera! 

use,— either camels or yabus. Ot the first, 
uo groat number could over bo procured, ■ 
unless forcibly, seized from the Povindiah and Nomade tribes; there 
seem to be scarcely camels enough in the counti'j' to carry on the 
limited trade, and many of these have been imported from Belochistaii. 
The most common beu-st of burden is the yaha, a powerful galloway , 

possessing great endurance, combined wiUi-considerahle activity. It will 

thrive 0 ^ almost any faro, and is often called upon to make long 
marclies, carrying heavy loads, or with two men on its back ; and it is 
ii! this manner that the Afghans and Turkomans contrive to make 
such tremendous marnhes in their chapaos” or forays. 

44. The supply of good horsc.s in Afghanistan is not so great as 

is generally supposed, ai.d is derived from 
lioraounts. sources tlio private bred, or those 

from the royal Btud.s; the horses indigenous to the country ; and those 
imported from Turkistau, Hazara and Persia. The first are generally 
considered the most valuable, and are of the best Turkoman or Persian 

stock, crossed with the Arab. Iho Amu 
alone is said to have five liundrcd nmro.s, 
located in the Hazara di.strict of “Nur,” where the gras.sy slopes of 
the“Galkoh” mountains aford luxuriant pasturage; the produce of 
these is anuually distributed among his sons and chief Sirdars, while 
they, in turn, have proportionate breeding establishments. These studs 
have only been in operation a few years, but have produced such a 
■superior style of horses that all the chiefs have been inoculated with an 
D 2 
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Arab iiiutiitt, and it is .not diiFioult'to foresee that in a very short time a 
valuabh) breed of liorses will, he proonrable from this country) but 
.AiTghaTiist!.u.i can never be calculated upon to supply India with any 
coTisiderabh.’ rniinber of hoi’BOSj as the demand in the country itself is 
always gix.at, and the trade attended witli many risks^ l.)eslde3 requiring 
a capital which few can comma.nd. In addition to those drawbacks, flie 
demand m our nrmy is generally for aniimds between three and five 
years of ag'C, while the best horses hero are sold oil as yearlings, the 
brooders bcnig anxious to recover t/ioir money as soon as possible. 

45. Tlie hoi'se indigenous to .A.'fFghanistau is generally a hoas^y 
shouldered, thii;k logged, soft animal, .from 
.A.irgliau ,.orBi)3. fonrtoeu to f fteon hands higli, with no 

blood, and nnfit for fa.st work, although tlrey will got over incredible 
distances at their own particular pace, W'hich is nu ambling sort of 
ahufflo a little more than four miles an b.our; but the worst feature in 
this brood is that it cannot stand anything like excessive heat, and 
when \:irged to extraordinary exertion I have known them tumble 
down dead, wbile other horses were not distressed) tlioy arc considered 
by many poopile, however, as very good iu draft, having a natural apti- 
tudo for a. steady pull from tho shoulder. 

40. The Turkoman horses exported to Peshawar are brought 
down vid Balkh and (hibul from Andkho, 
Shahbdghaii and towards Bokhara, and are 
characterised by a want of bone, and too heavy a carcass iii proportion 
to their legs ; they are purcha.He.d at from two to ton tomans on. tho 
spot, and the profit on them at Peshawar is about thirty per cent, aftei- 
paying all expenses. Badaksluin also supplies a few animals, but as 
the “ Irhattaghaui” breed is a veiy farojite one among Aftghmi Sirdars, 
and likely to be .appropriated by them in trajisit, doalors are shy in 
bringing them down (although tlxey are vmdoubtodly the best liorses 
procurable on this line of comxtry), l.iut px'efer taking iixforior breeds at 
from eight to ten tomans, upon which they find they can iiiako more 
profit. The Sindh market is again supplied with a superior breed, 
smaller in size but with more blood ) these come from Shahrukhs, Mai- 
mumxah, Hazara, and Mashad, and. it is at tills lattex- place that the 
best breeds such as “ Yamuts," Takhah.s, “ Ohowdlim-,” &c. are 
procured, a.^ well as Persian horses; but the rca.soua already given 
also prevent dealers on this lino from speculating iu the blood cattle. 


TiirVoman Horsts. 
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Fortu. 


Tlio higiior cost Uo'ses arc sent down from Masliad to Bustiiro and tlie 
coast wJiero they arc shipped for Jionibay as Bulf Arabs. 

47. While on tho subject of tho Atfghaii army, I might boro 
ciunncrate and doscribc tho forts and mili¬ 
tary ];osts, scattered over tlio cotmtry, from 

native information; but never having visited 7juiny of tlierUj and being 
aware that plans and descriptions of them, a.s well ns of tho defences 
of Kandahar, Oabul and Ghazni, are already in tho office of tho Quarter 
]\faster Gomuad, I shall merely remark that Ivaiidahar is now exactly 
in tho same state in which wo left it; tho same remark applies to 
Cabul; and tho defences of Ghazni have been repaired (vdiei’over wo 
injured them) with '‘puska” work, but are in such a state that it woidd 
ofl'nr but littlo opposition to a regular force. Khilat-i-Ghilzio has been 
enlarged and entirely rebuilt, and a rough sketch is hei-e annexed in 
Appendix H. which, with tho following tlescriptioi?., may afford some 
idea of the present fort. 

48. The 'present fort of K.hiIat-i-Ghilzio stands on an isolated 

Fort of Khilat.i.Ghn.io. command to the south, of 

several hundred feet above the surroundino- 

r; 

country; the slopes from which form tho glacis, and are in places 
exceedingly steep. The tracing is irregular, hut affording generally 
a strong defensive outline. Tlio ramparts have been scarped to a 
groat height out of the face of the hill, and revetted with puska 
(kneaded straw and rand built in layers and allowed to dry in the 
sun). A good substantial parapet surmounts this, and is carried all 
round tho works, which now embrace tho whole plateau. Towards 
tho ivestern face, a mass of conglomerato shooting' up to the height of 
some eighty or otio liundred feet, affords a natural cavalier, upon which 
a gun, on barbette, ranges over all tho works; under this mound, 
on a level with the torroplcin of the fort, is iflie old magazine, wlvioh 
was screened on the exposed side by a substantial wall of puska; but 
a new one has now been built in a far worse position, immediately 
to the south of the cavalier; and from the mound, twi". copious springs 
flow, affording an abundant supply of delicious water for any garrison. 
'IMicre are two gateways of the usual native cousiniction, with the 
road-wny turning at right angles shortly after entering the place; 
the main one is to tho south, tho approach to ic steep and well flanked 
by the t)'acing of tho works on tlio left. 'I’lie other gateway is 
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immoaifttely opposik! to (liirf to i^tic tiortli; constructioa la sinu :ir, 
bub it lias no llnnkiiig cl- lenoes. Tlie tipproaoh to it is ixirnparativoly 
easy, and largo masses of conglomerate lying scattered In the m.moc lato 
vicinity, wonJd .Mlfonl cover from whicli to keep down any fire wbicli 
might'bo opouml on a party approaching the gate. Within the fort 
and botwcou the two gates is blm bazar, containing at present some 
thirty iiauiah’a shojis. 'hho quarters of th<3 garrisou aro ranged 

round the rum parts, and there are tivo extensive granaries, besides a 

comfortiiblo residence for Iho Governor. Outside tlio vrorks, all round 
this fortress, six or oiglit feet IVum the bottom of tlui wall, the hill has 
boon scarped jierpcndionlar for a height of about eight feet; it is 
probable, however, that rain will before long smcK-th this down to a 
more natural slo}:e. The evident weak points of the pilace are.—First, 
fcho long ncckod oasteru bastion, which has no flanking support of any 
description and could itsolf develop but a feeble firo ; immediately m 
frord; of ir, on the opposite, side of a drop ravine, 'and distant mx 
hundred yards, aro two mounds atfovding excellent positions tor 
broaching this bastion; while uridulatioiis in the slope of tho hill give 
good cover for tho approach of light troops to within easy rangm- 
Second, a general want of flanking dofonoes along tho whole ot the 
northern face; and lastly, iho largo masses of conglomerate already 
referred tn, which are (mattered about the base of tlio works along tho 
whole of tho wostorn face, whore a detachod round tower awl postern 
have lately been made. 

Buck is tho present state of this fortress, which without going back 
to the days of Saltan Baber, who stormed and carriodit after groat loss, 
has obtained a worhl-ivide reputation from tho gallant defence 
conducted by Captain Oraigle (now Lt.-Col. Oraigie, 0. B.) who xn 
command of a small garrison of voung sepoys, bold this position then 
only covered by old dilapidated woiks, temporarily patened wall sand 
bags, against the combined Toran Ghilxios; and finally when assaulted, 
hurled them back at Tie point of the bayonet, and ohligod chem to 
reiiro leaving ono hundred and forty bodies stretched on tho glacis, 
without a single casualty in its truly illustrious garrison 1 

49. Having thus given a slight sketch of the oharaotor ot tlm 
„ .1 f in Amir’s sons, and of the force at their 
nobiUtr^'™ ” disposal, lb is liardly necessary for me to 

enter at any great length into the details of tho petty fimtious compos. 
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inf' tlie mass of the feudal nobility of Alfghaniatau, Gspeciolly as ii, is 
composed of names with which Govtu'ument must bo already well 
in^quainted, and characters whii.h may bo individually and collcctivtdy 
d(:seribed as men, whose actions cannot be calculated njiou, but who 
are ready to grasp at any chance of bettering their own t ondition ; 
ol>edioub through fear alone; treacherous by nature; and political 
schemers from their birth. 

50. At the head of this list may bo placed the brothers of the 

, T,- , Amir; the surviving children of Povendah 

.Sirdais Pir jHuhamniHa ’ . . " 

Klmii, Sultan if iiliammacl iChau Khan: — namely, Sirdars Pir Muhammad 
and Jalimdil .vliau. Klian,Snltau Muhamm.ad Khan and Ptahtndil. 

Klmn. The two first are both older than the Amir. Pir Wuham- 
mad Khan has always been a money-making “crew; and yet bliudly 
led into any selietne by Sirdar Sultan htuhammad Kban, who has an 
innate love for low intrigue and fal.sehood; without the courago to 
carry out hi^.."owu ideas, he is for ever leading othor paoplo into 
mischief, and disowning his own counsels; and with whatever party 
he allies himself, he is sure sooner or later to deceive them ; in short 
I ear.uiot better describe the man than as ''raonstrum nulid virtnto 
redemptum.^’ Old age is now creeping fast upon him, and he confines 
himseli' much to his harem, where ho has contrived to immure 
upwards of a hundred wives. 

51. Sirdar Hahradil Khan whom i have already mentioned as 
having gone, with tho Amir’s consent, to Teheran, is said to bo 
afflicted with a loathsoipe skin disease, which renders his life a 
torment, and would prevent his taking any active part in the govern¬ 
ment ; he has a largo family of his (jwn, and there are some thirty 
nephew's, children of the other Kandaliari brothers, all oi whom may 
be supposed still to retain some little infiuence in western Affghanis- 
tan. Among these. Sirdar Mvihammad Sadik Khan, who died in 
(Jalud tho other day, stood out prominently as a villain of the blackest 
dye, as show n in his conduct towards General Ferrier. 

52. Sirdar Sher Ali Khan, sou of the late iMilu’dil Khan, is said 
to be intelligent aird active, and is now the 
prime minister of Sirdar Sultan Jdn in 

ITorat. Tho whole of the Kandahar family liavo long shown a strong 
inclination to be on friendly term.s with their Persian neighbours , and 
on the Amir’s death, no doubt many of them will be found intriguing 
with that power. 


Sirdar Sher -A.U Khan. 
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Sivdar Sl)nmsli-ud-din Klian. 


53. Of tho remaining' families of ilie Amir’s broHicra, perhaps 
iSirdtiv Shaiush.-u(l-(lin Khan and his brothers 
(.son.s of the lato MiJi.ammad Amin Khan) 

aro the best kiiovvn ; they are kept at (hibul on allowances in cash, and 
as may easily bo fancied are ai\ything but contented with their lot. 
Sirdar Slnun.sh-nfl-din Kh.an gained a character for ontei'priso among 
our officers far above his desert; and Aff'ghana say tliat hia brother 
(since dead,) was the master-spir it dining the wai’ with ns; (his family 
may be .safely pint down as ready for any change. 

54. Koxt in imjioi’tance comn Shahdowlah Kli.an and bis brothers, 

sons of the Into Sirdar Miibainmc.d Zarnan 
Shalidowlali Klmii. Khan; this branch of the Barakzaio family 

hare beoir in dlfficultios ever .since the murder of Shah Sujah-ul-inulk 
by the lato Snjah-ud-dowlah; and Shahdowlah Khan, now a refuge© 
with the Persian.s, may bo considered In jierpctual exile from his own 
country; he was put in charge of Shahrukbs while tho Persians occupied 
that district, but was obliged to cjult on tho latter being overthrown 
by tho Turkomaua. 

55. Sii'dars Abdul Ghyus Khan and Abdul GhanvmiKhan (sons of 
tho late Nawab Zub.ar Khan) are perhaps 
in greater favor with the Amir than any 

other of his nepliewa; the tli'st named is a great favorite and lolkuver 
of tho heir-apparent, and is said to be intelligent and active. 

5C. Sirdar Muhammad Asman Khan and his brother (children of 
Ru•d.^r Mulmmmad Asman late Nawab Sanv.nand Khan) are always 
Khnu. ' tr, bo found about the Amir’s Corn-t, and 

seldom ]o.avo C'abul; they receive liberal o.ash alloumncos and appear 
contonted. Tho brother's names are Gholam Kadir Khan, Muhanumad 
Ghons Khan and Gholam Sadik Khan; ho hiimsclf has three sons, all 
bv separate mothers, namely: Mubauiinad Sarwur Khun, Muhammad 
Itvissein Khan and Gholam Aluayyid-ud-din Khan. 

57. It is now almost in vain to look for fa-milies and men of 
inliuence in Affghanistan apart from tho ATuir’s immediate relatives, 
for they have been gradua.lly but almost entirely swept away by tho 
Amir’s piolicy. Tho principal difficulties ia the path of all rulers of 
this conntry appear to have ever been the smallues.s of the revenue 
which can be collected in comparison with tho number of chiefs who 
have to keep up their stato and bye upon that revenue; .and tho 


Sirdar Abdul Oiiyas Kb-in. 
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Ban,k7,ais nubl.,sl,in;,.ly ailh-.n that a.s fc),e voanivr cannot support 

both nch and })oor, llic latter must be sacrifioud to nphold the 
tbroier. 

08 . Another great obstiu-Io to good goveniTnent has alwaj-s b on 
the iKjwer and iufhionco possessed by eacdi feudal chief;’ whoso 
authority in many instances equalled that of royalty itself; and as 
formerly the army of Affg-htuiistan was entirely compo nd of tl.o Ulus 
or clansmen of these chiefs, n ho were supposed to hold their lands in » » 

jagu- on conditions of sendee, but ivlio were most frequently found 
to go over to the oiiomy in tbe day of need, a counterpoise beca 1110 
mdisponsable; and tbe Amir commenced to put together his regular 
army, 'i’ho gradual reduction of tho power of the feudal lords,'’and 
Iho transfer of it as far as possible into tho bauds of his own sons and 
lektivos, have thereforo boon the promiiioiit features of tbe Amir’s 
policy, and in no case has this been more marked than in tliat of tlie 
once powerlV 1 Giiikies (see Appendix 15.). 

oil. J he sous of the infamous end onoe powerful Amin-uIIali Kliun, 

Aiiiin-uHu’i Kiian and sons. B^fk-ullali, Nasar-ullah and Ilahm-ulldh 

Klians aro now but petty agents to tho sons 
ol the Ainir in Logar; that chief himself was smotherod in a buthiug-. 
room, under a pillow, by the hand of Sirdar Gholam ilydar Khan 
Limsolt, .shortly after the Amii ‘’8 return from Hindustan. 

bO. Mulmmmad Shah Khan, once tho head of tho western GhiL 

Muhanimad Shah Khan. ^ fr'i'tless strugglo of years 

ag'ainst the authority of tho Amir, has at last 
succumbed, and lives a prisoner at large, though under strict surveib 
lanoo, at Cabul. His cotomporary Mallik Shahdad (son of Maizi'ui) 
another ol tho same clan, still coutiniie.s in the strongholds of Tngguo to 
find slielter, and to dely the otlbrts of tlii- Cabnl government cither to 
capture him or to restrain his lawless pursuits ; although they have 
pl.ioed Miillik 15ahriMn, his imphew and rival, in possession of his 
lands and chiefsJiip. 

61. Ikrarn Khan, better known as Ikram Jan, and liie brolliers, 

Ikr«m Khun Aclmkzai. of Abd-ullah Klian Achakzai, have 

boon bunted out of the conntiy, and are 
now refugees in Herat, and it is said have difficulty in fimlin*'' 
subsistence. 
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62. "!’\vo old nai>ic.s still roinnin prominent ia the city of Cabul, 

iuid Khan Shariu Khan ; hut. tlie 

Aiuiv has a perfect control over both, and 
at tlie sanie time finds fhom too useful to bo put aside: although 
ho himbelf cannot cpiit the capital without talcing tlieiu with, hnu. 
The first owes hi.s infiuenco chiofiy to th., holy chaructor ol his older 
brother Amir-ji, who is looked on as a saint by tbo Suni piipulation 
of Cabul and the Kohistan, who are proud to call themselves hi.s 
disciples. Hafiz-ji make.s the rao.st of this feeling in the people to 
further his own political view.s. Some say that ho is a staunch follower 
of the heir apparent, while others as ])ositivoly assert that he is only 
watching his opportunity to befinend Sirdar Muhammad Afzal Khan, ilo 
is at heart a bitter enemy of the Ib-itish Covernment, and had a largo 
share iu the excitement got n}) at the capital, which Si) dnr Muhammad 
Azim Khan so opjiortunely put down. 

63. Khan Sharin Khan novor dabbles now in political waters, 
hut exerts all his influouco to keep together 
and streugthou liis .Kassalbash faction ; and 

it, i.s impossible to guess what course he will take on the AmiCs death. 
Ill short, )uou dare not and will not express their opinions, (if they 
have formed any), regarding the probable toiuloncies of political parties ; 
but as few men are so iutiiuatoly acqnaitded with Affghnn habits and 
customs, as the old Amir liiraself, whose whole soul is now bent on 
fiu'theriug the interests of Sirdar Gholam Hydai- Khan; wliorover the 

iron hand of power is now found pressing, it may be safely regarded 
as an undnviating indicator of danger liereafter. 

6 t. Of the heu’-apparent’s immediate followers I need only hero 
mention Nazir Na’iin, who is without excep¬ 
tion the most influential of his adherents. 
I’liis man, as well as Abdul llahman Khnti (son of Mowladad Kban) 
were iu tboir j-outh engaged in trade as petty agents in the city of 
Cabul, and from their activity and general aptitude for business, soon 
attracted the attention of the late Sirdar ■Muhammad Azim Khan who 
took tlicniboth into his .service: where NazirNahm’sshrewdness soon 
hot ame conspicuous, and on the death of his raastw-, the Amir took him 
under his own protection and subsequently made him over to tho 
hcir-appaient. lie is generally respected and even looked up to by 
many ol th^' 13arakzai family. 

i' fM 
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65. Having ligiitly sketoliod fhe princip.'i,! ch irfK.'ter.'j wliinli 
Eir’ots of Uarak*iii nilo on I'fand out on tl )0 fitigo of A.fVglian puklii; 
tl\« eoanti7, gonotnUv. j gkuco at tllO eftVots of 

]<ari',k/,ai nile of lato years on the people generaliy. As niigld Lo 
expected [Voiu tlie needy and tyi-ii iinical despotism of tlio A mirk sons, 
lit a distance from tiis control, ijuiot and indu.strious commuiiitjcs are 
ground to tlio dust, and tlieir rich and onco cultivated lauds fast 
turning to \vildernes.s; while more tm-bulcnt races hold their own hy 
sheer force; mercantile classes are ruinously and arbitrarily taxed, and 
citis'ens under the cloak ot nuiuioipal Icgi.'slation, are flooced of their 
substance without gaiuiDg security in their homo.s, hut on the contrary 
their hou-ses are frecpieutly ro])bed and famili(>s dishonored by a 
Jicontioua soldiery—constantly on tbe verge of mutiny and Jet loose on 
the community to make up tins arrears of their own pay so niijii.stly 
withhold from them. Add to this, the fact of fdl classes being blindly 
priest-ridden hy crafty, bigoted and supercilious ecclesiastics, and a 
true pictme is drawn of the presimt condition of the Affghan lixed 
population. Such is the sad conviction whioli my every-duy experience 
of the country forces on me, although very uitferont from the itn- 
pression.s at first made on a stranger’s mind. On his introduction to 
Alfglmnistan, its chiefs and its people, ho is naturally carried .away 
by the apparently frank, opcn-heartocl, hospitable, though sometimes 
rougli uianners of all around him in this tlieatricid region; hut he vory 
soon discovers that, as a I’athaii friend of mino, when spoakiug of 
Doranies, mere truly descrilmd the real Affghan character, tlioy “ are in 
outward appearance and profession, tlio most religious, orthodox, and 
just of x5Tiihn.rriniadans, but, really in practice, Avithoiit religion or faith, 
and examples of oppressors to tho human race.” 

Trade. Cfi. For yiarticulurs of the state of trade, see Appendix B. 

137. Justice in ordinary cases is supposed to ho admini.stcred by a 
Kazi, or ciiief Magistrate, assisted by 
Jl.uftis and Muta’assibs, (the latter a species 
of detective officer) and rogulatod hy laws, which if rightly acted on 
would l)e toler!d)ly oqnit.ablo, hut which ai-o made rospeotahlo clo.aks 
for extortion, to support the rich at the expon.so of tlie poor. What 
else can he said of a system which admits of a Kazi taking a lease of 
the fines of his office by paying so much into tho (loveniment 
'J'reasury ? The Mullahs again, are tho inspoctuivi of public and 
E '2 
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pi-ivntt! inor.'tls, and ai-o assisted by tlie Muta’assibs. V\di,ilethu stmng'er, 
peasant, or iitiprotected citizen, is mulcted of Ids little all, or p>nbli<,'ly 
e.vpoEied riding backwards on a donkey with his face blacked, for the 
breaking of a fast, we find the most unnatural and disgusting crimes 
debasing all society unchallenged, from the prince expectant of « 
throne to tlie lowest menial privileged as a Government servant. 

68 . The chief aim of .Affghan pi-ovincial rulers is, not to find 

themselves at the head of contented and 
Affghan proviuciol rulers. ... 

prosperous cominnnitifs, but to extract from. 

them as much coin as can ])Ossibly bo got hold of; and year after year, 

with a diminishing population, and moi'e impoverished countiy, it is 

niarvellons how they still contrive to squeeze out the same amount of 

re'.'enuo. Tlie following sketch of the histoi’y of tlio division, and 

farniing of the Kandahar district, may bo taken as a fair spociinen of 

the agricvilturist-’s prospects ii; Affghanistan gener.ally. 

69. When liadirShah over-rau Herat and Kandahar, lie is said to 
have exported eighteen thon.sand Ghilzies 
with theii’ families to Teheran, and to h.ave 


Bovermo oollertions. 


distributed the lands of Kandahar among his Persian followers. The 
division was made into eight thousand slmres, each of which required 
about eiglii.eon “ Kharwdrs’' of seed (equal to ouo hundred Company’s 
mounds). 

70. In Ahmad Shah’s time a fresh distribution of thos*e lands took 
place into twndvo thousand ploughs; of which four tliousand were 
restored to their original Ghilzie owners, and the remainder given away 


as follows;— 

To the Achakzais of Dosang and Mushian,.. 700 

Allizais of Zamindawar,. 800 

Nuzaies of Debras, Kaddini, Garmsil, Kliunjakuk 

and Khu.shkinakhud,. loCO 

Maku and Kliagwatii,. 500 

Bavakzaif of Mii.ru and Kandahar, . 1600 

Aliyzals of Arghandao, . 1500 


Popalzaie.s ofNcsh, Gliow'k, Arghasan and Daman, 1500 
An Ahmad Saahi share (also called I’awili) requires three Kharw.'irs 
of seed (or about tiiircy maunds) and tlio revenue on each was formerly 
fixed at the amount of seed; or in other words, for every manud of 
grain sown, govemmeiit received a maund as revenue ; besides ten 








Knndahai-i rnpoi^si a .sliarc, in lieu of f^rass and stubble (tins last tot' 
was Called “ KoJiboli”). 

t J. 'J’beso rates continued in lb le till the “ Kandahari brotiiers” 
arrived at power, wlieii they inade the following nadsion. Li 
Khuehlcinakhud, Sangsir, Xhunjakuk, Pnngali and Argaudliao, which 
contained in the aggregate throe thousand three hundred 'I'awili pleughs, 
or three hundred ten Natiari, the revenue was left alone on aeeonnt 
of the: power ot tho tribes holding those districts, but the remainder of 
the country was taxed according to tho water consumed, and eacli 
village calculated as equal to so many karesahs ami fifty rupees 
charged per Karez. d'hose, however, vary in every villnge, so that some 
C/ultiv'ators are charged double wliat their neighbours pay. Water is 
not generally supplied from karezahs aoithe name would imply, but 
from canals brouglit from tlie A.rgirandao. In most villages tho 
av'erago supply of water per plough is calculated at as much as will 
How throiiglaan aperture an inch square, which is sufficient lo admit 
of each field being watered once in seven days. Water from karezalus, 
where those exist, is distributed at the same rate ; but tbe (iwuer of 
the karez supplying water to fields not his own, exacts oue-half tho 
produce of such irrigation, paying half the govemnieut demand. 

71. A, In these rates, several modifications have been introduced 
by Sirdar Gholam Hydar Khan, chiefiy for his own advantage ; and iu 
tho lu’ight of tho hot weather, when water to tho cultivator is worth 
almost any money, tho Sirdar frequently puts all tho water in a canal 
up to auction, and has been known to rendizo as much as seventy 
Ka.ndaliari rnpees for one day's supply of water to a promising vinery. 
Such a system must shortly run its course, for no country however rich 
its soil, could repay tbe cost of irrigation at 'uch rates. 

72. Most villages in Kandahar are farmed annually to contrnc- 
toi’Sj who, with the assistance of sohbers, take all they Can got in kind 
from, the inhabitants. Some villages are .given away in lieu of pay 
to Sirdars and chiefs, but one custotu prevails in all. Tlie government 
share of produce is su])posod to be ono-haif ; tho remainder belongs to 
tho owner of the land, or Daftr.ri. If he employs others to cultivate for 
him, but supplie.s bullocks and seed, bo takes j of this, leaving the 
remaining } for tho actual cultivator (called llozgash) ; but if the 
latter furnishes bullocks and seed, one-half of the Maftari’s share, 
equal to J of the whole produce, becomes his. 


73. Besides the land-tax, a poll-tax of five Kandabari nipeos is 

collected I’rota all but Patlians, and this tax is 
coTaTnon tbvongbont Atfgbanistan ; Hindoo.a 
in towns oi country pay a separate tax called “ Jw/.,’ ■which is said to 
he specially sot ap;:i't foi’ the cxponsos of the. AiniPs cuisine, as 
' Miiha.rnniadaw digestion is suppof.ed to improve when pampered on 
Hindoo poverty. 

7i It’ the pH3rnie7it of the.so tax(3S guaranteed the cultivator pro¬ 
tection from further exactions he wordd ho well off, ajid ccntentcd; but 
after this burden lias been cleared off, slioals of hungry soldiers, and 
followers of chiefs are let loose on the villages, and gather for them- 
Kelvos what they can, pick up. Not nufreipieutly while the crops are 
still standing, or during a sea.«on of drought and famine, while the 
farmer is entortaiuing .some faint hopes that ho will be able to seertro 
grain sufficient to preserve him.self and family from imminent starva- 
vatioii, all these are suddenly blighted by the appeai’auce of a host of 
sowars with spare “ Tabus,” who, without further ceremony enter tho 
field, clear off tho cro]), and carry it away to fatten some Sirdar’s 
horses which are out of condition. Such and like arbitrary e.xaotions 
amount in the aggregate to ipiite as much as the fixed revenue. The 
result is, that in the immediate vicinity of towns, and close to the ruler, 
the agriculturist continues to till tho land; but in many parts of tlio 
country you approach largo and apparently flourishing villages, enter 
them, and no human voice greets or curses you there, as the case may 
be. Once rich vineyards are dried up, and all around is desolation. 
This is especially tho case in tho Kandahar district, ■where every fresh 
change of rulers has only brought increased taxation, until tho popula* 
tion has been decimated; and ta.x-gatherors enraged at not being able 
to squeese money out of mud walls, have seized and sold into slavery 
tho last wretched inhabitants of a onoe- prosperous and influential 
village. 

74. The remaining population are no longer the hospitable 
Affglians mentioned by so many travellers. At the very sight of a 
stranger the ■villager of Kandahar now slinks away. Ask for water, and 
he tolls you that he has no vessel to offer it iuj—judging from past 
experience that if so much of a symptom of pro.sperity were vi.SLblo, 
it must load to future ruin. 

75. Tlie chiefs certainly shoiv hospitality, but how ? at tho 
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expense ot all aromuT them; tliey ordei- overytliing, and pay for 

nothing; and yet, even among the veriest beggars, there still may bo 

traced a little of tiio old leaven of intense family pride. I know an 

instance of a man who, with seai'co a rag on his buck, with his wife 

and cliildren in a like predicament, riditig on ii half-staiwed donkey, 

and they tliemaolves without food to eat, wero mot by a Monlavy and 

asked out of sheer compassion who they wero, and whore going ? 

when he haughtily answered, ‘' Who are yon, you dog, to interrogato 

aia 7 \(!hakzai, the best blood of the Dni'-i-'Diirnna 

70. Of the amount of population in a country like .4 %kani,stan, 

, , . it is always dillicnlt to obtain even an 

i’opuUition. , * . 

approximate tvstiniate j for while on the one 

liarid, few men in the country have eyer giyen the subject a thouglit, 

and truth is rarely uttered unless by accident; on tlu; otlier hand 

exaggeration and pure fiction are always ready on an Alfghan’s lips. ■ 

I have therefore had considerable trouble in preparing tin; tbllowing 

incomplete table; in general it will bo Ibuud approximutiiig the truth ; 

but if anytliiug, tlie muiibors are ratlier over tlian nuder the murk. 

Borne few of the totals 1 have verified by coinparisoii ivith th.e amount 


of poll-tax levied. 

Barakr.ais, ... ... ... ... ... f)8,7b0 

Dowlatzais, ... ... ... ... ... 130,000 

Matat’k/.aia, ... . . ... ... ... 20,000 

Bamezais, ... ... .. ... ... 10,250 

Ifusaaiu/ui.i.s, ... ... , , ... ... 14',500 

Ismailaais, .. ... ... ... ... 12,500 

.Baahazaios, ... ... ... ... ... .. 0,’^00 

Babakzai.s, ... .. ... ... ... 17,000 

Mangalzaia, .. ... ... ... ... 22,600 

Bostauzais, ... ... ... ., ... . 47,500 

Sbumarazais, ... ... ... ... ... 2,500 

Kutbazais, ... ... ... . . ... ... 20,000 

Massozais, ... ,., ... ... 25,000 

Sirkanzais, ... . . ... ... ... 10,000 

Hu.ssainzais, ... ... ... ... ... 2c,000 

. Khallazais, ... . . ... ... ... 24,500 

Pizais, ... ... ... ... ... ... 25,000 

Ihiiidzais, ... ... ... ... ... 100,000 



















T.'iKzni?, ... ... ... ... ... ... 

HyclfU'zais, ... 

■ Moku, 

Khiigwatii, ... 
j*nliakzaii?, ... 

(iliikies, 

Kohistaiiies, 

' Tajaks of Kolukuaiin, Gliazni, Oa'bal, &c., 
KasBalbaslie.'?) 

.Mixt'd pojiulat.ion of towns, 

Povii)(.lia!iy, . . 

ilorrumds, Sluniwaries and Tngmanie,s, ... 
Itazaralis under the Amir,... 

Total population of Ai%hani.stan,. . . 

Add Mr. iClphinstono’.s estimated population <'f 
italkh,. 


■ 55,000 

dO,OUO 

5,000 

10,000 

74,000 

200,000 

00,800 

100,000 

:.50,000 

65,000 

80,000 

1,50,000 

.1,20,000 


1,4,56,800 

1,000,0(;0 


Tot id of tbe Amir’s subjects, ... ... ... 2,4,56,800 


For fnrtlior details of many of tlioso tribes, see Appendices 
B. C. and E. 

77. The foreign ];olioy of the Amir may be described in a few 

words. Ho and most of his sons have 

Foreign policy of tlio Amir. •, , , , . . .. . . 

evidently made up then- imnds to mauitain 

amicable relations with the British brovenitnent, and nothing but gross 

mismanagement will now upset tins determination. 

78. With Belochistan, the Amir is cordial, considering that state 

as an ally of ours; and Afl'ghatis in conver- 
Witli BeSoolmtan. n , 1 r r. 

sation, gouerally speak now-a-days ot t^uetta 

as our frontier. 

70. The Amir’s relations with Persia aro marked by undisguised 
hatred j and his policy towards her coupled 
ivith a certain amount of temerity; but his 
proverbial caution also occasionally oozes out, and the late mi.ssion of 
.Madad Kliau Popalzai to Herat, for the express jmrposo of hearing 
i'rom Sirdar Sultan Jan the boai-ings of the policy ol' the ditforent 
liiiropcan powers represented at Teheran, leads mo to bo qiiite prepared 
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i,u i.ear ou-j oMhcao tluit ibo old i-hW luis openc ' coiu-nuuu.'a. 

tiofis witlv.-iU.ef tVuTU’O, T.wkcv, of llusala, or povliaps witb all tlueo, 
not. (.lial lie SODS iHiy iinniodiatc advnntago iu suoli a iiiovv, liuD as a 
nrocanLionary ineasufo. , 

m. It is dimcidt td'detuio tiiO present relations betwoon tiio 
Amir and ttio new Herat government. 
\Virt, Horat. ]jig utmost iniiuenco to 

detach Sirdar Sultan Jan IVinn. PerHia is iiudoubtecl, but what the real 
ilo.as of the latter licklo sj.irit may ho on this subject, is as dubious 
as lii.s character. '1 o advance his own intor..:.st.s at the expense o 
integrity, appears Ids game, for vi’o llnd him ir, tiro sivnui bvoatli 
oxtolling . tho KngUsh and expressing his wish to bo on the 'cs . c 
terms with tlicni, and yet declaring to his subjects that 1 u> rs dl hold no 
intercourse with unbelievors 1 Again, while rho evening m speuA n. 
ainising, the fmir, and mditing flowery cringing opistle.H to the i-hnlj 
of i-forsia, cursing the inJldel Shiahs, and protesting tlmt ius hUal 
affection for his uncle cannot be obliterated t»y aught on this side tUo 
pu-avo, “ a slave of the Amir’s he was born and will ronnuu to tlw day o 

his dcatii.” / 111 -'. 

81. Witli Tarkistaii, Kundur., and otiier uulopeiuienb aclioin- 

ing states, the Amir pursues but one policy ; 
In Xm-kietan. to take all ho can from them, keep it, and 

look out for more. , 

Northwards ho meets the coafuie.s of Ifokhara, and last year the 

Khan of that country, clcomod it espesdiout 
WitVi P.oUlmw. II friendly alliance with vlri 

Iluier of Oabul; but a leopard will change hi.s spots ere an A.siatii^ 
but more especially an Affghan, can forget or forgive an inpiry ; and 
the Amir only requires an opportunity to avenge the msulting treat, 
meat lie received at the hands of Nasrmllah Khan, whoa driven to 

.seek his liospitality. . , 

82. I now feel myself called or to express (although 1 do so with 

the greatest diflidence) rny opinion with regard to the policy to bo for tho 
future adopted towards Affghanistau ami in centrd Asia _ genera y. 
As miglit have been expected, the acceunts of the mutiuy .in he 
Hengal army have spread in an exaggovuted form from one end of hm 
great continent to the other, and crafty politicians have not ailed to 
make use of it, for their own purposes. Kussian inlUienco weighs down 
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t.lio balance against us in Persia, and tlm scales in ITprat axo theroljy 
alTccfccd; Muscovite policy lias now reached Kokan p ,.Mongol ia is lier 
province, and hor ktgions are rapidly closing on China. Affghanisfcau 
tborefore stands isoiatod, as the only country froo of the .Hn.^sian taint, 
and to kce]) her so, shoidd bo t.mr great aim; but how to attain such a 
result, naturally becomes the qoostion, aud one on adiioh .1’ am fnlly 
awaro tliat many of our ablest diplomatist.s have greatly dillbred. My 
own conviction, is, tiuit. this object will b(,i best atiaiuod by having as 
little to say to Aflghans as possible, beyond maintaining friendly 
and intim.'do intercoiu'se with tho de facto government: by never, on 
any occasion interlbring with the internal politics of tho country, nor 

ting any particular faction, but honestly leaving .Afighans to matnigo 
tlieir own alftiirs in the v/ay which snits them boat. We should endea¬ 
vour to prevent tho interference of Persia, or any other power', in t.heHo 
matters; and be careful timt all our political n,gents on the frontier aro 
fully instructed in tho views of (ioveninient and oarrying out a cotniuon 
policy; for tho sliglifcest deviation in the opinious expressed by these 
oHicot'S, will bo eagerly caught at by deaigniagintrignei'sin tho country, 
as a proof of sinister designs on our part, and to work out their own 
ends. 

83. ITnles.s under tho tno>?t prowidtig danger to AiFghanistan, and 
at tlie apontanoons and urgent demand of that government itself, no 
pro})osition involving tho deputing of British OffioerB into tlio count.ry, 
shouhl, for a moment, bo entertained ; for, (aftor tli.o oxamplo of Bumoa) 
all such mis.sions -will ever bo looked on with the greatest suspicion, no 
matter how able the oiilcers to bo so employed, or what their object. 
If tho Ilulers really wisli for tho services of such men, they will ho 
(jniok enough in a.sking for them, for modesty has never been an 
Affghan weakues.s. 

B'l. Of ail schetnos that I'lngland has ever undertaken, none have 
cost hor i.voportiouatoly more, or have been altogether so unsucoessfui, 
as our attempts at establishing an independent state in Herat. 'Ihvo 
wars,—the first the most disastrous on record,—together with an expon- 
dituro of some 3 7 millions of money, have been tho result of this project; 
and tlio effect piodiiced is, that while a rersian, nominee, supported by 
Persi.'iu money and Eus.sian counsels, acknowledges in ivord.s that 
Herat is independent, (although ho liim.solf openly once a week con- 
fi;s.ses tho sovovoiguty of Persia by having tiie “ khutba” road in tJio 



name of the Rhnh, aiicl peea two provinces of Herat occn])ie(l by (ho 
Persians) wo are oentent. Surely it r-.'quires no deiuonstration to 
prove that a continuance of siirh a policy W'onld'bo an orroi. At the 
satno time I am convinced that had we, when masters of tho Persian 
shores, dictated our own terms, and iTisisted on Herat being given over 
once for all to the A%hans, and their Eider tho Amir, tho result would 
have been far more satisfactory. 

85. .But after .all, tho que.stion is, what is the real value of the in- 
dependence of Heiut to us '( Of. course, had that state possessed tho 
vitality nece.ssary to struggle for its own inilepcmdencc., it ivould liavo 
beom our interest to assist her in a moderate way, and thus to stavo off 
the evil day as long a.s possible ; but when wo find Herat ultimately 
tho prey of Persians and Affghans, surely it is mere self-deception to 
suppose that it can over present tho slightest obstacle to a Russian 
invasion of India, whenever it may suit that jiower to enter ou such an 
undertaking; and the position of that fortress, upwards of 500 milos 
in advance of our border, precludes the possibility of our placing a 
Briti.sh gawiaon in it which is now tho only sure way of scouring tlio 
place against all comers. 

8(i., There are but three routes in this direction, by whioh an 
nrmy could possibly move towards Hindustan, even wore Persia and 
Russia to make common cause in such an enterprise. 

Ist. Phom Kirman through Siestan and ICandahar. 

87. This is the route which was followed by ilir Veis at the 
head of liis Ghilzie and AR’ghan troop.s, about the commencement of 
tho last centmy, when ho attaolccd Persia. I’ho want of supplio.s, and 
arid nature of a portion of the country traversed, would prevent thi.s 
line ovei' being used by a regular invading army, though light Irregular 
horse iniglit go by it. I’lirther particulars of this and the following 
route will be found in Appendix. G. 

88. 2nd Route. If instead of following the above route, a force 
should move by .Nyband and Ihrjuu, more water would be found, 
and at the latter place it joins tho road from Yezd, viA '(’abbas, a 
sketch of which is laid down in Kennier’s map of Persia; and this is a 
lino which has frequently been adopted by Pereian troops, and is tho 
direct approach from Yoi;d ou Siestan and Parrali. 

89. Srd Route. This is the direct road from Herat to Isandaliar, 
wliich includes within the zone of it.s operations, all tho different routi.^s 
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concont.rating ou !'\irrali, and Gluu-isk, and imliatiiig ‘ IVom Horatio 
Mivi'w, 81ifdu’iik)is, MtisJiiid, Naisluvpuv ami Khofl'; and tliia was tho 
line coatcmplated by Napoleotp and -wliieb, since tho days of the Mace¬ 
donian Alextuider, has been so often trod by armies in both directions. 
Tho feasibility of this route is bejmnd donl.it, and the resources upon it 
have been so frequently dot lilod by men conversant with the subject, 
that I need not hero repeat them. By no other line can India bo ap¬ 
proached, save by an army crossing the Ifindu Kush, or passing 
Cabu'l, tho difficulties of which are beyond calculation. 

00. It will be remai’ked that all these routes lead vii Kandahar 
oh the Bolnn. It therefore strikes me that onr obvious course now is 
to discard all idea of Hei-at being an outwork of Hindustan; and ii)- 
stead of squandering our resources on tho doubtfid ii-lendship of distant 
native goverumouts, to fix on some really defcnsiblo Hue over which 
wo can have some control. 

91. Providence has Messed us with a strong lino of frentier, 
covered by rugged and baiTcn hills, thiv/ugh which thoro are but a 
limited number of passes, by which any army could appmich India ; 
and the Military art teaches us, tliat tho best position for the defence of 
such ground is, on our own side of tlie pa.sse.“, just wliova an array tnu.st 
debouelio on the plain. Hero then is our true position ; which wo are 
of course in common prudence, bound to strengthen in every possible 
way. I-lf tho nature and extent of the preparation.s requi" 60 , it is hot 
for me to apeak, iis they would be detormined by the General and En¬ 
gineer Cittioers entrusted with tho defence of the frontioi-; but the moat 
important and first to be attended to is, the opening up of our coramu- 
nications witli tlie real base of all '.Military operations in India, tho 
sea; and connecting tho.so distant points with it by rails .;viul steamers. 

92. With Peshawar, Kohat and Sindh in onr posso.ssion, and the 
cotnmnuication with our Inditui provinces open by rail, and steamers on 
tho Indus, .and a strong force of Enropoaus located in healthy canton- 
inents all over tho country—supported by a well organized native 
armv, 1 consider that we should really have tho keys of India in our 
own pockets, mid bo in a jiosition to lock tlie door.s in tho laco of all 
enemie.s—white or black. 

9d. At the same time I would .strongly advocate tlie canyii'g 
out a conciliatory policy towards onr bill neighbours ;—but bearing in 
mind the real .L'atlian character, ivhom the touch of money only I’cnders 
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mor3 rapncious, who will swoRr to anythin'r for filthy Iuitg, 'hut only 
l•('Hpect tliftt power whicli show^ ability to punii-h with the one hand 
and reward with the other. Oni’ f’eshawar anthoritieH have, ever Kinco 
the Punjab became ours, pursued a policy towards tht' Afridi tribes, 
tho iruita of which are already ripening-, and which, in a few more 
years, must lotvd to tho happiest re.snlts. Tlio district of Telirah at tlie 
head of tho Ilarrah river, is an imlopondent country, where tho provor- 
hially lawless chms of tho Khybar ftave their ynouutain homos, to 
which tlieyi’otiro during the summer nionth.s, descending agnli.i in winter 
to tlie lower ranges i'or forage for their cattle, and to oacapo tho i-igour 
of tho winter blast.s. 'I.'he.se tfilms are allowci.l free access to our terri¬ 
tory so Jong as they behave thom.selves, but the moment an individual 
is found to have abused this liberty, his wliolo tribe is .‘ hut out iniiil the 
oUerider is given up or a heavy t ae paid. These Afridis now enlist 
freely into our frontier regiments, and, wln-n taken young, make obe- 
dioiit good aolcliere. These tribes now cousidor our service as the gi'oat 
hold for all tho young n.spirants of their clans, and di'e day by day 
being drawn closer to u.s, and mast eventually see that tiiey really have a 
common intorc.sfc with u.s; when (especially as we have the sons and 
nephews of their chiefs as 'lativo officers in our corps) tlioy lotiy bo 
expected to join Itoartily' with us in the defonco of the Khybar should 
any enemy ever attempt that line of road. 

93. It is very remarkable that altlrongh tho Amir of Cubul tries 
to persuttdo us that these f.ribes are bis subjects, still he has not a singlo 
A fridi of any sort in his sorvico, tind they ropiuliatc tho idea and 
say, “ IJo wo pay the Amir triliuto, or he to usalluding to tho allow¬ 
ances tho tribes roecivo for closing tho Khybar. 

9'I. In conolu.sion, 1 would beg respeclfully to point to tho pecu¬ 
liar and difficult position of tho mission entrusted to me, in oxtenuatiou 
of tho incompleteness of much of the information hero ofibred. AVo 
were the first Engli.shmen who had visited tho country since our occu¬ 
pation of it, and, as snoh, have been watched with jealous suspicion; 
and if our ta,sk was considered delicate and dangerous before wo 
started, tho course of events in our own province.- ha.s not tended to 
smooth our path. It has been our constant study lu aoeordauco with 
tho in.soriTctions of Government, to impress on the minds of all around 
U.S, that our Goveruiiient ha.s not the .slightest wish to interfere in any 
way, either with the country, its rulers, or its jteoplo, and liavc 
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kboureil, I trust not altogotbor uusucccssfully, to oom-iTico llifj A.flgliftn 
Itulars, tliut our assistance reiulorod daring tlio .Persian, war^ i.s an oar- 
aosL of caa’ good-will toward.s tliera j and tbat all wo I'etjuiro in return i.s 
tlieir confidence, fi'o avoid giving causo for Ku.spicion, we have been 
obliged to forego channel.s for gaining infortuatian wJj..ich might other- 
wiso have bcoJi nvailalile. 

Tho arrival of Oolouel '.faylor 's mission at Herat, also circumscribed 
our field of enquiry and confined our gleanings to ground which Lad 
already hoen gone over by .Burnea, Oonolly, Leech and Perrier, and 
wh.o.so mouldy relics ot antiquity even, have bce-U long since grubbed 
up by a Hawliuson. 

95. I cannot, however, clo.so this paper without reqae.sting you to 
bring to the uotioo of the ciiief commissioner, the valuable and ready 
assi.stance I have over received from those officers associated with me. 

9(.;. fi'he character of Lieutenant P. S. Lninsden as an oflicer, is 
already well known, and I need only add that on this occasion he has 
displayed hi.s dsual zeal, tact and ability; and to him .1 am indebted 
for the beautiful map of the country between our border and Ohazui, 
which will be found in A.ppeudix A, 

97. In Assistant Surgeon H. 'W. Bellow (whoso interestiu/report 
is hereto annexed) the Government have an officer, vioalous in his 
calling, a stvidious and able linguist, and ouo wlioso kind and affable 
mamiera have gained for him tlio respect and esteem of all classes, and 
from whom, on all occasions, 1 have received most ready assistance. 

98. Of .Nawab Panjdar Klianhs services, as our ropresoutativo at 
Cabul, during the past eventful year, I have some hesitation in speak¬ 
ing, ns they must have alrmidy attracted your attention ; but it w(MihI 
be unjust in me not to record my appreciation of thetn. His position 
has been a most difficult one, ro(piiring judgment, tact, and temper; 
and on all occasions be has proved himsoli quite equal to the situation, 
and desorves somo signal mark of Govorm.nent approbation. 

99. Gholam Sarwav Khan Khagwani, who accompanied me to 
Kandahar, has, at all times, rendered his bo.st services to the state, and 
merits the highest approbaiioii; and T would strongly recommend his 
being handsomely rewarded. 

100 . Por the escort of guides and Multanis, horse and foot, 
who accompanied the mission, 1 would also crave some mark ot Go- 
verT.uumt approbation; for they have behaved nobly under most Lying 
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circurnHtances, and in bearing, without a murmur, the almost daily 
taunts and jeers of a bigoted Aft'glmn pnostbood, who took a malicious 
delight in trying to curse theso faitlifiil men out of our scrvioo; and 
I would suggest that the amount of 18 mouths batta given, not as 
batta, but as a present from Government, would be a substantial reward, 
as well as a sort of compensation to those men who, by volunteering 
to go to Kandahar, lost opjiortuuities of gaining promotion and rewards 
which fell to the lot of their more fortunate hrothren who did not como 
fonvurd. 



I have, &c. 

(Signed) H. B. LUAISDEN, Major, 

Late in charge of Kandahar Mission. 
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APPENDIX A. 


The IHnur Jlinilc from Kohat lo Cahul and Ghazni, '1%^ dittfaner-: 
ne far as Ihe Karram fori, nwasuvcd m!h a ■perambulaior, /.y 
Lieut. Qaraclt, Liujincffrg, Nbeember, 1857. Tlio rcmaiiuler are 
a-pproximate. 

First stage from Kohat to KrtsratMel, eh miles.—-^o permanent rond yet 
completed; the old road is over ;m undulating cultivated country ; orosaing 
the drainage which runs into the Tori or Bara, to tiu) left of the road; juany 
watcrcour^s in vvhiuh would impede the march of artillery miles* previously 
bridged or ramped; temporary bridges had been erected tor the passage of 
th* guns with the last JT.iraintui expedition, but this road of conunmdeution 
will never bo complete ruitil pernnu ent bridges uro oonstructwl. The road 
passes the village of Jluhainmad/ai at half way to Nasratkhcl and at the 
entrance of tho pass to tlie Bazoti hills called " Uhlan.’’ The valley averages 
from to 2 miles breadth; the bills to the liorth ar« in tho posscision of (he 
Bezoti and Firozkhol tribes of Arakzaioa, and aro b.irron, precipitous, and 
rising up to a height of some 1500 feet above the level of the plain, hut in 
no place commanding tho road. 

Second stage. To liaiia, eleven miles.—Vor the first .3 miles tho roa.l is 
similar to yesterday’s march ; it then enters an 

Total distance from Kohat to grove of sissu and mulhcrry trees known 

Kmifl 17 milci*. ® , . *i a 

mi Fateh Shah’s Ziarat, aud crosses a stream that 

comes down from Marai, a village of “ Tappa" Samilz.ai, w-hioh pays revenue to 
Government, this is one of tho roads into tho Samilzai valley, which is divided 
from the Haugu valley by a range of hills; another road into which strikes 
oft'uoar the village of Ustarzi low. r; the liill* surrounding the Samilzui valley 
(whioli is a complete amphitheatre) are held by tho Sipah tribe nearest Koh.at, 
and tho Bar Muhammad K hel and She khan Arakzaios. Tlio rood passes 
through the lands of the villages of upper and lower Ustarzi which aro t'lo 
most powerful in the district, being able to tui-n out some 700 armed 
men ; and at 9 miles from Kohat, the iiilU, closing in, leave only a gap for iho 
exit of the Bara; this place which is on tho boundary between Che Kohat 
end Hangu valley, is known as tho Khojah Kiddar: over it on tho left lank 
of the stream tho new road has been constructed. Although a work of great 
difficulty it has been ably coinpletetl by the engineer oflioer in charge of thfe 
• same. At IDi miles from Kohat, crossed the Bara stream which has a gen.?ral 
course of from East to West, having its sources among tho lofty niouuUins 
o 2 
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Total distance from Kohak to 
XTaugii 25 miles. 


inhabited by the Arakzaies, and enters our territories near tbs village of 
Shabukliel about (5 railoa from Ilaiw. at which place you arrive immediately 
after fording this stream. The Bara is very subject to sudden ri.scs caused by 
heavy falls of rain in the bills above, wiiioh render it at times impassable. 
The village of Rails can turn out some 200 men and is surrounded hj a low 
w,all; tbero is no good position for an encampment in tlio portion of the viiiloy 
in which the village stands, owing to its small extent and to its being com¬ 
manded from all sides either by the higher hills or by spurs from them, d’ho 
hills are covered witli a dense jangle of Polu (wild) and Phulah which renders 
them V 0 ]j difTieidt for military operations, .and even the ooinparatively level 
grounds are but partially cultivated and covered with thick bushes. The Tori 
stream, which comes down from the direction of Tluigu, joins the Bara at iiaiis. 
'fhrcl stage. To ilangu, eight miles .—Road good all the way. At about 
2 mile* from our last encampment (which was 
about, a mile on the Thagu side of Eai'uj) passed 
the vill.ago of Ibrahimzai on the opposite bank of 
tho Tori; this is the general encamping ground, but owing to the land being 
covered with wheat, the force yesterday halted half way between llaiis end 
this the now Hue of road to which does not cross tho stream, but passes over 
a small ivothal close to our Inst camp, and then traverses a succession of narrow 
valleys within matchlock range of tho heights on either side, whioh are very 
pirecipitoua and difficult to he turned. At the Cth mile passed a more open val¬ 
ley known as the Hangu-kas v/hieh is intersected by a ravine which collects all 
the water from tho Hangu springs. The camp was this day pitched on an 
open cultivated plain in the centre of the valley (which is here about 2 or 3 
miles broad and contrasts wonderfully with the country passed through since 
leaving Kohi.t,) and at about a mile on the Kohat side of tho village. Tho 
village of Ilnngu is situated in tho nlain ; it confcaiiis about OOO houses, hut 
is a place of no strength ; tl.e hills in its viuinity are high but not so rugged 
as those hitherto met with, and covered with jungle. 

N. R. There is a direct i-oad running from Kohat to Ihraliimzal in a valley 
parallel to tho Thagu one, it passes through tho villages of B ir and Julia j it 
is a shorter route, but the lino'of the present new Hangu road was preferred 
a-s it passes near some of the largest villages in the Kohat district. 

Fourth stage. Ob Tori, eight miles .—Tho road during the whole course of 
this day’s march ascends the Hangu valley, and 
runs along the left bank of the Tori stream at a 
distance of from a half to one mile from it. On 
the right of tho road are low stony hills covered with brushwood, between which 
are occasional patches of cultivation drained by numerous nullahs, wdiioh cross 


Totttl distance from Kohat 
to Tori 83 miles. 
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tho valley opens out to a bvnadth of about ti.ree .nilos. Good encaropb.g 
ground was found at about a niilo on the Thapu aide of tlio valley (wbioli 
IV aa nboait the only portion not under cultivation large enough for this pur¬ 
pose) and id the vicinity of the Tori from whenL-e water w;u- procured. From 
Thagu, a long and very narrow gion runs up from the south of the village 
vie, Deli Umar Khan Slialetem Khel and Mamniu Khol to D.aud Slnah ka 
Bandah, where it meets the main road from Kohat to Dnnnu. 

stare. To Jtail, eijht miles .—Tho road similar to that in yestord.iy’s 


niaroh, crossing at about live miles the Tori, now 
merely a small rill erf water, in many places en¬ 
tirely disappeaiing, and during the hotte.it season 


Total (listnnea from Kohat to 
Kaii 41 miles. 


of the yernr, water hero must bo dug for. The village of Kuil i., situated on a 
naturally strong position at tho end of low ridge of atony hills, with pieces 
of rock cropping out in several places; it is surrounded by a wrdl of about 
eight feet high, tho greater portion of tho vilkge being in a hollow, with 
portions running up in every direotion to the top of the ridge, oa which 
are placed two towers; and towards the north there is:r knoll with a house and 
enclo.iure which commands the whole of the interior ; on the last runs tho 
bud of a nnllab, beyond wliioh is a small garhi no.v in ruins, from near to 
which tho whole of tho interior is exposed to view. The village is elevated 
abova tho general plain about 300 foot. 'J ho descent from it towards the 
south is by several horizontal ridges on wliieh about 20 tankr have bum eon- 
slrueted to keep u]) a sutlieient supply of water for tho inhabitants and their 
cattle aa well aa to afford a supply for tho irrigation of a few fields, but only 
during tho cold season; in the hot wcailior water is very scareo. To tho 
west, the descenf. is rather steep, wul tho ridge of hills on which the villajp; 
is constructed, runs off in a north westorlv direction. Tho camp was pitched 
at a spot near a very small .spring called Bnpa, tho water from which runs 
down into Upper aiiranzai, .a.s tho lands of Kaii arc on tlie water-shed lino 
between the Kuumi river and the Kohat Bara. The hills above Thagu and 
■the Klnittak hills generally in this part of tho v,alley arc more accessible,* and 
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cov(?n.-,l \vitl\ low jungle. The lands between Kaif and the hills borclcnng 
the valley on the South were entirely ninh^r cultivation, displaying one sheet 
about three or four luilos long from oast to west by about two or three miles 
broad. On tbi.s dayts maroh, after leaving the lands of Thagu, we passed a 
large village called Muhammad Khoja to the left of tho road and situated 
iinmedintoly under tlio hills. 

8i%ii Hagf.. To JTariol, mx tnile^, N. B. a force going io Kurrmn uwdd 
^ , „ ,, , Nariol U the righf. and march on to JDar- 

ISTiirbl, 17 miles. rtmmand .12 mtles from is not more 

than 4 milaa by tho direct route from .Kaif to 
Nariol, L'Ut .a force marehing ruth artillery has to make a con-sideraM-r detour 
to avoii. the low atony hills which rim down from the right of the Valley; tho 
march is an ca-sy ouo; for the first mile from camp, wo hml to go round the 
base of a solitary low hill that shoots up in the centre of the valley to the oast 
ol Kail, and commands the roarls ou each side of it, after crossing the ravine 
wliich has it.s rise at tho Dupa spring mentioned in the last march. Tho re¬ 
mainder of tho road to iNariol is skirted by low stony lulls, covered with jungle, 
on the right, having the open and cultivated Miranzai valley to thoioft. Im¬ 
mediately bef-.n-e arriving al) tho village vi-e ca-ossed over tho Nariol mtddi, in 
which a small stream, having its rise in tho adjacent hills, continually .flows. 
Seventh, stage. 3h JDarsammand, nine miles. —The baggage wont by tho 
/r 1 1 T , . . direct route over tito plain to .Darsarninaud, but 

56 uiiles. troops went round by the village of Torawari, 

inhabited by Gymukht Affghana, tributary- to 
the British Government, There are three considerable uallalis to cross between 
Nariol and Torawari; and the country, excepting in the immediate vicinity of 
these places is generally covereil witli jungle. Tho road from Torawari to 
Dansammaml is oommanded for about half a mile by a projecting spur from the 
Sanghar mountain; it is also crossed by tlio Sarrobai nallah. The best 
ciiearnping ground at .Tharsammand is to be found, near the ruins of tho 
village of Gandiaur, about a mile to tho south of .Darsammand, on tho banks 
ol the Sehalli nallah. Harsammaud staruls at the foot ol a low spur from 
the higher ridges viuming down from the Sanghar mountain, wliicli are very 
steep and diflicult of access. It is the strongest village in the whole of 
Miraiii'.ai, consisting of three separate stone wall enolosureB about 12 feet high 
Hanked by buijea, and connected between two of those is the bazar containing 
•some .10 or <10 shops, in a street, tho ends of which are closed by gateway.^. ' 
The village itself is eonimanded by low spurs in its rear, within matchlock 
range. 11 is supplied with w.ater from numerous springs in its vicinity, from 
which How streams not only sufficient for the use of tho inhabitants, but also 


for tlio i'Tigation of their fieUls. There are several very lino clumps of chinar 
and walnut trees between the village and the foot of the hills. 

£iylUh ntuffo. To 'Mall, ten miles ,—At about one mile from Darsnm- 
uiauJ, opposite, to the ruius of Claiuliaur, a road 
raiW** Tliul., 66 ij,.iUjeho8 off to the Khattak village of Uilhu!, over 

which guns could bo taken v. ith their hor.n-s with¬ 
out any very great diiSoulty. The Tha'll road for the first throe miles skirts tlio 
low cultivated lands of Gandiaiir and Alammu, and theu crosses the 8oballi, the 
country to the right being high, undulating, and covered vv ith dense jungle. 
There is a knoll which commands tlio road and the surrounding country hero, 
on tlio lel't bank of the stream. Thu hills to the left are also covered with 
jungle, and f oceupieJ by matchloek inoii would li.avo to be crowned before a 
Ibruo could pass nnmoleatod along tho bod of the stream, where the road runs 
for about half a niilo Indore ascending the right bank, wbieli is rather steep. 
Therp is then a furtiier regular ascent to the summit of the plateau botwoen 
the Sangroba and belialli nallshs. The gun road tarns off at right angles to 
the northward, about half a iiule from the D.’'st rise, auJ proceeds along tho 
Admeylah road until tho summit of the piatciiu is attain d, when it again 
returns to the direct Thall road. The descent into the Saiigroba nullah at a 
little more than a mile from Thall is easy. It is hard to get a space of 
ground, excepting cultivation, large enough for a camp of any size, except in 
piositions eomniandcd by .adjacent heights, or in others liable to be flooded 
by tho waters of the river Kurram. Our camp was pitched on an open space 
at a distance of about half a mile from Thull, down the river bod on U.. 
right bank of the Schulli (tho heights to the front and rear being held by 
picquets,) !ind immediately above tho junotiou of the Sohalli with t)ie Kurram. 

The village of Thall is situated at tho junction of tho Sangroba nallali with 
the Kurram, and being on the immediate high bank of the former, wbieli is 
bring gradually washed away, it is probable that the people will have so 
I'cniovo from tlieir present position, which is now surrounded by a good stoiic 
wall from .12 to 15 feet high, with two good gateways. There is a portion 
of the village separated at a distance of about GO yards from tho main village. 
Tho river Kurram rises in the Rafed Koh range, and after irrigating tho valley 
of the same name, enters the Baugash territories at a place culled Akshaur, 
about 10 miles above Thall, and from this point to the Bannu valley forms tho 
British boundary. At a distance of about 4 miles from Thall on the opposite 
side of the Kurram and down tho river, stands the village of Billand .Khel 
which is surrounded by a good loopboled wall flanked by 13 tt'Wcra. Sonic of 
these arc more imposing than useful, for though lofty, they are not of a sufli- 
cient size to contain above one or two men. This village is in the open plain, 
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and lias no natural iloibnccs. At a distance of about 1200 )'ai'da is a good 
stone garlii with a tower. It is known a.s Easu] Klmii’s gnrlii. In Bilkud 
KhoJ k to bo found a inkturo of men of .-ill tribes, mustering about 800 or 
lOOO fighting men, who are on good terms with their Wa/.iri neighbours. 
'J.ho cair.p roturufcd to Barsannnaud bj' tba bed of the Sclialli stream, along 
which, there is a very f;ir road for guns. The steep heights to tho riglit 
being about 3 or .tOO feet abovo tho bed of the stream, appearing I’roni 
below to bo a range of hllia, tuv in reality but the audden breaking of a long 
elevated grassy steppe which runs for a distance of about 10 miles iiaralkl to 
the, river an I has a breadth ot about 4 or 5 miles from east to west; this is 
known by tho name ol “ CUapperi” and over it the Waziris griuio their Iloeks 
during tho cold season. 

Ninth glagv. To Sirikhrour or Qhilxai Jiundak (an miles; or Jbr Guns, 
ion and a half miles .—Supposing a force to have eneamped either on the; ground 

d’otal distanoo from Kohut to 'i»ro«diato right hank of the Schalli or on 

SinkliTOur, 70 ndlos ; or for the left of the Sangroba iialiah or tho cultivated 
Uunsj 7'ji miles, , , . , 

lands immediately ojiposita the village of 'J'hall, 

tlio road pusses the Smigroba nallah and round the village of Thall; traverses 
an elevated plateau and crossing several nullahs, the natural drainage from the 
spurs coming down from the Khadi Idukh peak, at about 2 miles frpni Thall it 
crosses tho Kurrani rivor, tho passage of u hich is hero commanded within easy 
rnatchloek range by a .strong po.sition above it, on the lelb bank, where are the 
ruins of a village constructed by the Tusaf Kliel Bangashos, when they separ¬ 
ated, in consequence of a ieud, from the remainJor of tho tribe. The stream at 
this season of the year (November) is very low, but still about 2 feet deep and 
running wit!) tolerable velocity ; for about a moulli in spring when the buow 
at; tho sources of the stream is melting, the passage across, as well as the 
road along it, may ho at times impracticable for a few Jays, At 4 tnile.s, after 
having procoodod up the right bank or along the bed of the stream, you 
ascend the bank where there is hut the foundation remaining of a nice, corisi- 
(lerahlo garhi known as Ilaja ku IvilJa. All this part of tho road is very fim, 
but the ascents of some of the cross nallahs are iipit to bo damaged and 
rendered precipitous dm-ing Hoods, and should be looked to before marching up 
the rivor with guns. At about C miles from Thai], upon arriving at the 
Shabhakh nallah, tho road for guns descends agaiu into the bed of the stream 
and follows it to the end of the march ; but for the infantry, cavalry and 
baggage there is a dry road, passing over a low ridge of hill.s which is shorter 
than tho river route by about halt a mile, and which, if necessary, could very 
easily be made practicable for guns, the slopes being easy and soil composed of 
slate rock; but in its pre.sent condition, it is totally impracticable for guns. 


The encamping' ground at tlio end of this ilay’s maroh is on a sloping bank, 
(with ample room for any number of mon,) on the right bank of the Kurrain, 
but cviinniuiulfd on all sides by lou'liills; grass, forage for camels, ic. ahuu- 
tlant, but no provisions procurable, as t!)eonly place in the shape of a villagu 
near, is Ghil/.ai Buiulali, where tl)Pre are a few houses. This hamlet derives 
its name from one 0-hilzui, a Khattak, who was obliged to lly from Dillan on 
account of the atrocious murders be had committed there, auj cm this neutral 
ground ho formed the nucleus of a village wliie.h is grailually inereasing. 

Tenth ataye. To Ilaxir Tir's Ziarat ; hy right bank Jlfteen milee, by loft bank 
fourteen nnd a ha{f wiles. —There is no gun-road 
along tho right bank of the rivor, and the guns 
'■> have to go up the bed of the Btr.'.iia for about 

2 miles and then get up ou the left bank. Both roads are practicable for in¬ 
fantry or horscmtMi, but that on the left bank is the Ix'st; the only disadvantago 
is that if the river happens to rise, !t will be dillicidt or oven iiapossililo to 
cross. For the first -t miles on the loft bank tbo road U commanded by low 
bills on the right, and then for tbo remainder of the distanee runs along the 
foot of the “ K.trewah” or elevated plateau which marks tbo Iroundary of the 
ii rigalion on each sido of tlio river ; and it is On tlio edge of this that most ot 
the villages are situated. If proceeding by tUo left bank, the river has to bo 
crossed again just opposite llazir Fir’s Zijirat. The route by the right bunk 
is commanded within matchlock range, more or less along the whole road, from 
spurs coming down from the range of hills wlileh sojiarates Kiirram from 
Xliost: it crosses tho drainage of this tract. For the last 10 miles both 
roads traverse Ballyamiii one of the divisions of Kurrom ; tl>o country is cul¬ 
tivated for a distance of about from j to 2 miles on each side of tho river, and 
dotted over witli nuinerous small sipiuro walled villages or garhis generally called 
after tho name of tlic head men in each for the time being; tboro are about 20 
of tliese iu BalJyamin. Provisions of most sorts are procurable in tho district, 
for a small force, for a limited period. Fncampiug ground at llazir Fir’s Ziarat 
atony ; canicl-gr iztng in abuudance, as well as grass ; water froni tho Ivurrum. 

■From lazir Fir’s Ziarat there are two routes to Muhammad Azim's Fort 
in Kurram, tbo ono by tbo Durwaza pass, and the other along tbo bod of tiic 
river. The Uaruaza route it as follows. 

EletenlU stage. To Houih end of Dartcaza pass, ten and a half miles, —This 

distance is the one measured by the runtc follow- 
To(h1 distance from Kouat to i . •. ■ 

Soutli end Darn iza pasii, 10:i ed by Brigadier Cbauiberlam s force; but it in- 

stead of turning up the ravine that conies down 

-from the west we had gone up the one that joins it from tlie north, we should, 

as wo aftevward.i learned, have gone by tho “ Saiigalli rah” which is shel ter. 
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Totul distance from Kcl:at to 
Kot Muim-ji, 114i miles. 


UotU roiiti/s !irc practic.iWe iHid oil. r no diMieuKios to gunts. 'I’he country 
traversed is an undulating de.soit, covered with stones, grass, and thin jungle; 
the halting-jilaes is where water is firocmcd from a stream that come.s out of 
tho Dai’waKit darru, but very soon loses itself in tho soil. Camel-grazing only 
procarable iu tho [mss itself; grass is al>ujK!ant. 'i'his part of the country is 
held by wan.lering Jagi tribe.s who aro not over nieo in discriminating be¬ 
tween their own and other people’s property, and not given to stick at trifles 
in the rn.anin'r in wliich they [losscss themselves of what they covet, 

Twpirih A'/;,//c. To Kot Menri-ji, iwfilvp and a (^mrier miles. —This i.s a name 
given to a spot where we encani[ied 2 miles south 
of tho Kumim fort on tho right lianl-' 'of tho 
river. M/e enoampLd here, as mi fire-wood was 
procurable on the other side of tho river, without having to go a very long dis¬ 
tance for it, and also lieca.use all the Ibrage for horses had to -be procured from 
the llarwuza pass, where was ako the host grazing-ground for camels. The 
road for tin- first half ascends gradually along the hank of a small rivulet. 
IHs commanded hy low hills on each side rimning parallel to it, hut which 
can easily he crowned, 'f’ho present state of tho road, ow ing to large stones 
and narrow shelving banks'on the edge of the river, is very bad i’or gums- 
(3 axle.s of guu-earriagcs were broken while going through the pa.ss) but in 
two or throe d.ays, it might, with the greatest ease, he put into very good 
order; tho latter half towavd.s ]Ueuu-ji is eary, with a gradual descent. 

T>y the Jtiver liouie from Ilazir I'irs Ziamt. 

JUhvonih staye. To Ibraliimzai, eleven and a quarter miles. —For the first 

9 miles of this maroli, the road is along tho bed 
lotiil diptniu’P from Kohal to • i • i i i i i i 

fbraiiimzui, 1021 miles. ''''O^sed and ,rc- 

crossed; tlic whole of this distance as far a.s tho 
large village of Suddah is through the Ivfiikhizai sub-division of Kurratn, and 
sprinkled with numerous walled ouclosurea, called after the mfilik or headman 
at tho time holding each ; at G miles is Durani, a village of .about 200 houses 
and the residence of the Deputy Governor of tho Province ; from this, there 
is a dinct read through the Zymukht country to Toruvari and Nariol in 
Mirunzaic. Makhiz.ti consists of about 20 garhis on a strip of irrigated 
land half a mile wide, hounded by a low ridge of hills on the right bank of 
the dfurram river, with .about a inilo of the same description of land belonging 
to 5 villages on tho loft bank, the latter bounded by the Karowah running 
back to the Zymukht mountains, and down which the drainage of that coun¬ 
try rims. At Suddah the Kurram river is joined liy a tributary known as the- 
Kurramann, which Hows down from the Arakzui raouutain. While the guns 
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proceed along tho Led of tho river, thoro is a slioii cut tlirougli an opeiong in 
tlio hills, which saves about a mile, for tho Infantry and eavalrj'; the last 
two niik‘9 of this route ia open to marauding attacks from the Mnsazaiea a 
tribe who infest tliis roa<l and occupy the adjacentr hills. Ihrahinr/.ai is a largo 
village but its lands aro er.tiroly cultivated for rice, and eonscijneiitly it may 
be dilHciilt to lind cnoainping ground on eitlior bank. On tho l iglit bank tbcio 
is good gruzing for camels and forage for caval.'y. 

Tweljlh stage. Tj £ot Meun-jV, twehe mil a quarter w 'I'bo gun 
and cavalry road ia along the bed of tbe river ; 

Total distance from KoUut to j|.,fg„(;ry niay cither go by this or along tho 
Kot Moun-ji, 116 miloo. j j . . , 

high bank through the villages. Upon either 

bank the bills gener illy run down to tho water-edge ; on the right hank there 
are only one or teo villages with here and tlicro small patches o( rice cultiva¬ 
tion. On tho left b.ank the cultivation below the Karcwali varies in breadtii from 
one to two miles, atid is covereil with largo viJl.igos studded .along tho edge ot 
the Ifarewab; the largest of these aro Tapaltkie, Topil Sinalli, Anilkot and 
Agra, all in Knrr.ain proper. The Fort of Jvurnini, an account of whicii will 
ho fonml in Appendix B. is about 2 miles frorp tlift oucanipiug ground, which 
would make its total di.stanco from Kohat about'118 miles. 

TkMeenth stage. To Habih killa, seienli rn andhalf milts.—hW the way 

from tlie K'lrrnm fort, tho road cvoiscs the ui> 

cultivated barren slope and dr.aliiago from tho 
Habib killii, l.ia niUcs. , 

Siiffid koli ; it passes tliree villages close to e.vch 

other eailcd Kuloh Kani, arid at a distance of 4 miles from Slmllo/zm, one of the 
largest villages in the district, which embedded in trees can only bo distinguish¬ 
ed by tho oonspicuoii.s slirine of Mir Ibrahim, perched uj'on a spur immediate¬ 
ly above the village. Ilnhib kithi ie a square enclosure detached about | of a 
mile from the largo village of Ihiitiar, of which it is an off' shnot, and is sur¬ 
rounded by the richest cultivation, on which great cave has been bestowed; 
the land ia terraced and irrigated by a »tieam rnsliing down from the over¬ 
hanging Safed koli. Forage for camels is plentiful, all the luljacent low 
hills being covered with low oak jungle; but grass for cavalry is sc.arce, the 
people of the country feeding their horses on hhiisc. More provisiona cun he 
procured hero, than perhaps any otln r spot in all Kurram, ns Paiwur contain# 
an immense number of Hindus (in fact as many ou there are Muhammadans) 
carrying on acoij.sideiabletr.ade. 

Fourteenth stage. 'So Zabardast killa, ten miles .—There are tw.i routes by 
which a force marching from llubib killa may 

TotBl distoiico from holmt to proceed;—either over the l’aiwar,or tlic lapingawi 
ZubarJasl kiUu, 143 miles. ‘ , 

Kotlials. The llrst is the shorter of tlic two. 
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(’Dll' (lisliiriOLV liir^' given are only .-ipproKiinato.) By tlio latter, Instead of 
jjooig' on throuf'ii the village of Paiwar, the road turns sharp up to the 
right along tlie hctl of a deep ravine, east i>f the village which comes down 
lixirn the “ Sikaram” peak. vH .3 miles from Hahih killa jrass the Gnundi 
fchel ofl-shoot . f tiie Paiwar villago strongly situated on a, spur of “Sikaram” 
and containing about 30 houses. As far as this, tiio road is commanded witliin 
easy matchlock range, by the heights on each side, and from this there is a 
roguhir ascent to the summit of the KoHial. Lcavit.g the bod of the naliah 
hitherto traversed to tlic right, the road passca tln-ough a forest of pines, 
deodars, oak and yews to the top of the range; the gradient of the ascent is 
not very difliculb until near the summit, and guns upon elephants r-dglit bo 
taken over. There are no zigzags. On the TTaryab side the Jesuent is very 
gradual, and road good, passing through a succession of beautiful glades as far 
as Zahardast killa, a small Jagi tower wbere the Paiwar route joins with this 
Olio. The road by the Paiwar Kothal after pas.sing tl.rougli the village of 
that name, crosses several deep ravines running through bi'okoti ground covered 
with oak tree jungle, and commauded in many places by spurs coining down 
from the range separating tliis from the Ispingawi road, and in one of tha 
gorges ol which is situated the small Mangal village of Oobarzan. At 6 miles, 
pass a little cultivation belonging to the Mangals of 'i’arai and Kutarai, two 
small villages behind a spur coming down from the Paiwar Kothal range, the 
inluibUmits of which are notorious thievc.s, frequently robbing katilahs. At 
about 7 miles from Habib killa (the road gradually ascending and lattci ly 
along the bod of a ravine) you arrive at the foot of the Kothal, which is 
about the same height as the Koliat Kothal from the Posliavvar side; tiie 
ascent is hy a regular zigzag, the gradient not very steep : but there being 
one or two largo rooks in the road, some labour would be necessary to render it 
practicablo to take guns over even with drng-ropes. The hills are thickly' 
eovored with pine.s, yews, Ac. On the crest is a tower const nicted Ibr the 
protection of the road and held by Miingals, tlie descent from tiiis to Zahardast 
killa IS very gradual, along a glade in the midst of undulations covered witli 
a dense pine forest. 

•At Znbardast killa, there is plenty ot open encamping ground to the north, 
close to tlie village under which runs the Keria stream from which alone water 
is proem able. Forage of all sorts scarce, and littlf or no i>rovisioiis procurable. 
fifteenth stage, tio All Mini, fen miles .—From Zabardast killa to the 


'fofnl distanoo from Kohat to 
All kliol, 152 milea. 


village of Ali khel the road lies alonsr tho bed of 


the Keria stream, along the high right bank of 
which are situated tlie Jagi villages of Iiehwani, 
Jaddran, Byrain khel and Mallu khd. On the left, spurs run down and com- 
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mftiid lUo roivil frorm ditferwit I'oiids aloi^g the whole route. Tlio encamping 
ground for a force, would bo mi lui elevated plateau upwarda of a iiiilo beyond 
tho villaga uud ucar the junction of the Keria iiiul lla-/.ur-darihht stre.nuB. 
Infantry and cavalry arrive at it by a road through the village, which atter- 
wards deacendu into and .again .-eseends out of two very deep “ .-dyads” or 
ravines ; but guns would liavc to go down about h.alf a inilo .md come up the 
Ha/.ar-danikht strc.am as far as tho vUlage of Sluiuni kind opposite the en¬ 
camping ground, where tliere is a idopo up to tho plateau where tho ciunp 
would be pitched. -W-ater heto is from tho Har.ar-davakht stream. Ali khel 
is a large village coniposod of some 60 cuclosurea, each in itself a little 
fort the houses we of two stories, in the upper of which live the people, 
while tiu.-u- cattle, &c. are sheltered below. Some small amount of provisions 
might be- procured here, but not without oppression to the people, who 
can .scarcely raise .sutUoienb for homo coiisinnplion. F-migc is s-arce, and 
thero is very little grazing for camels ; fuel i.- abumlaiit. There is a road 
leading over the hilU from Ali khel into the heart of the Mangal country, 
and it is inucii frciiueiited by that tribe, who come over in bands to plunder on 
this road. 

d 03 e. To Uosar-JarakU, tUrtnea witVcs.-I no road descends 
fixi'ii the plateau, on wliicb any barge canip at 

Total distaneii from Koliiil to kind would have been pitched, into the bid 

nsssrdiirakat, 105 miles. gradually 

ascending for the rest of this dayV murob. Tho valley at the h-sb ground 

was about 2 miles broad; bub about four miles on, upon reaching the village 
of llokiun, it narrows into lialf a mile, with precipitous commanding peaks 
upon each side, clad with pine forests, llokiau contains al«ut 30 houses, 
and the route onwards from it for tho nciet four miles runs due uo.th, the 
mountuiiis closing in ou each side until at last tho stream isconl.ned to a go. go 
ofnot more than 200 yards b.-oad : .U two miles beyond Uukian du re is a 
rlc.i shooting off to the right which contains a few h-.uses, ofl-shoots from I c 
Hokiau village. At the Sth mile from camp, the road turns sharp duo west, 
while another road called the » Ghariggi” crosscH tho hills direi t to tabul. 
The country here consists of lofiy rangca of mountains, high spurs horn which 
run denvn to the bank ol tho stream, entirely commanding tho road, and t.icii 
slopes arc generally very steep mid in many pl ices composed of loose shuig e, 
ill which many landslips have occurred; pines and deodar cover tl.e who c. 
At H izar-darakl.t there is no village, .and although perhaps tho broadest place 
in this olov.ited glen, theie is but just room for the encampnKiit ot one regi¬ 
ment Anv force in camp here would have to be generally scattered, and the 
place would be a na.-ty one to bo attacked in : but ..o better ground is to be 
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liad. Ouri.i v/oiilJ )i.avt' great ditficuUr in this miivpli owing to rooks and atom's 
w'lii'’h liavo lioon r<»llocl dov/n flooils and scttloJ in tiio l)od of this torronk. 
No provhnoi’s nor forago of any dcociiption procurablo UorOf not even lor 
camels. 

Sm^enieenih stngn. To OclMwn^gha or Tiuzra, eight mileg.~~~T\iQ road for the 
i’lisl ta'o tiiileB as far aa Gajji thannah is similar 

ToUl distance from. Kohat fo poi'tjou of vestpi'day’.s inttvcli; Oajji 

thauiiah is a small square garni, with two (jowei's 
flanking it, but is itself eomtnauiled in all directions by the hilis about. I'rom 
this point as far as the foot of the Surkliai Kotlial, the ascont is much 
more gradual, and the bed of the torrent gravelly, mile beyond 'diis ia 
Kattasaiig, where there is a waUli tower, opposite a gerge in the hills through 
which travidlers somolimes go vi.u the Ulungal country, Klioat and Dur to 
Bannu. 'Ihis tower minks the boundary between tho Jaggis and Gliiiziea. 
At 7 inil('.s from Hazar-darakht is tho Sirki Kothal, which is on the wattw- 
shed of the Knrram and Surkhol streams. Tlie Kothal is a short but very 
steep one, the soil is a atilf red clay which after rain must become very slip* 
pery, the ascent is commanded by the knolks on each side, and on the sumtnit 
is .a tower hold by Ghilzies. A slight descent, and after travsraing for about 
a mile .('urilier a comparative plain, you arrive at Hazra, a post similar to 
tliat erected at Jaggi thanmih. Tho encamping ground here is good ; heights 
all round to be held. Wkiter from springs, tho sources of the Surkliel; no 
provisions ; and except at certain times in summer but little forage procurable ; 
the horses of the oountry are fed on “ teikktru” or wormwood. 'J’he eleva¬ 
tion of this ‘.moawping ground about 13.458 feet abovo tho level of 
tho :ioa, and the road is here generally blocked with snow from December to 
April. 

MiyliteeiUh stuge. To Bohandi, eight miles. —From camp the. road, as far as 
the summit of the Sluitur (lardan pass, has a 
X)<^andi'*iS)"iiiiler"' gradual ascent along a narrow, gorge, coimnamlcd 

from [leaks all around for about 2 miles. The 
do.scent of this pass towu’-ds Logar is exceedingly steep, with sharp xigziigs 
and very long; Artillery (J helieve C [lonndcrs) has been taken over this pass 
by Sirdar Mu!', ueniad A/.im Khan, but hcc.nried the guns on the stout doubk- 
buinpod Bokliara camels ; for wheeled carriage it is at preaent impracticable, 
and it would take a v.ast e.xiienditure of money and labour to make it passable. 
The rugged nature of the mountains overhanging both sides of this pass with 
huge masses of naked limestone rock cr.ipping out in every direction, offer 
cover to an enemy from Ivhich it would ho diffioult to dislodge him without 
great hiss; and it would'he difficult to withdraw covering parties after tho 
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ilcscetit ol' the pass had been nceomplished : in fact, atipposiiig opposition to 
be ofFered hero, it would be ditilcvilt to uoneeive a worse pass for the piassage 
of an army; and it would be useless to attempt it, except ns a diversion, with 
n brigade of the best light t^yjps, with mountain train batteries and field 
bowitiors on elephants; but for these animals even, the proouring of forage 
would bo no easy matter, from the l‘’ort of tlie Kothid to Althun killa (a 
small Gbilzi village) the road is along tho bed of n small stream never more 
than ICd yards broiid witli lingo cliffs towering up several luuidrcd feet on each 
side ; immediately before arriving at, and after passing this village, the gorge 
narrows to' 80 feet; from this point for about 3 niiloa, the ravine continues very 
steep Vntil joined by a stream eoniing down from a northern direetion ; on tho 
tongue ofrianil between these streams there is room for a camp. On tho high 
Icarewah lands opposite tU« village are the remains of a large thann.ih, now 
partially ruined. Hero Jbrage, fuel, and provisions are not procurable with¬ 
out the greatest difllcuUy. 

H’ineteeuth stnrje. To Khushi, jihie miles. —The road for tho first 2 miles, 
as lar as the small Ghiizi village of Bahbar, 
Khufhi Kohat to along tho bed of the sanio stn'uiu as 

that liitberto followed from the foot of tho 
Slmtur Garden Pass; but hero the water goes on through a narrow gorge, 
and takes 11 sudden precipitous fall down a cliff; while the road leaving its 
hed, goes up to the right over a small, thongh rather steep, Jiill, with a few 
hundred feet alovation known as tlie Sliinkai Kothal, on the crest of which 
is a tower or “ Burj” at present held by about 20 Ghilzies who protect this 
portion of the road from tho attacks of small parties of nj.'.raudiiig Mangels, 
who, coniiug over tho hills from Zurmsb used to render it dangerous for 
travellers. Arrived on the higher karewah lauds (or elevated plateain) of 
Logar, the road continues gradually descending, and running paiallel to the 
high bank of the same ravine down whieh wo had come from the Shutur 
Giirdan; its bed having now widened to some 000 feet with hanks iiOO tect 
deep. The whole eonulry around presents the most barren, dreary aspect it 
is possible to coueeive, excepting tlie bed of the ravino itself, which smiles 
with green fields and orchards, and gradually widens to j of a mile at tho 
large vill.xge of Khushi, which contains about 300 bouses in numerous walled 
encloBures, or forts. Here is good eueaaiping ground, plenty of water and 
provision.s, but grazing for camels scarce. 

JtroM Khushi to Cabul is 4 ma"clws, vii. 

’Zirgun Sbahr, twelve miles. Sal'ed .Sang, twelve miles. Char Asseub, ten 
miles.—All large villages situated in the open and extensive valley of Logan— 
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Aiiil 10 {.'iiliul, tun inilos.— K. 1). I'lie nicii;'uw;f1 iJititaiice by the Kybar route 
from Peshawar to t’abul is 102 miles, ^ 

I<rom Kkushi fo Ghasni. 

Twentieth eta^c. To Mnmmh, ten miles. —liorul over a most tinijitcre -. ting 
Country along the bed of t.'ui Ivluislu ravine ail 
«itl. the Logar «trea,n. 
On both siiles ia lui extensive sniidy sterile,ti'aet 
of country affording meagre gracing fur Hocks of sheep, to within 2 miles of tho 
river bank where rich enltivation comnujnees, and is carried as far as irrigation, 
from flio stream can be taken to it. 'J'he district of Jiogax' bas at first sight 
H striking appearauco to a btrimger, for the wyo sea.rcliiis in vain for villages or 
houses of any sort. .Out the green strip of cultivation following the windings of 
the Btroam is iuten-uptod ei'cry her.e and theru by a suoce.ssion of .strong mud 
forts, admirably built and flanking eaoh other; ivitli bastions at,tbo angles, 
connected by ci.utaius 30 feet high, which eneloso tho, hablta.tion.'i of tho 
(le.isantry. As (dm population is tlosvly packed, every inch of available land is 
unUivated, and the edge* of tho vrater-couraes are thickly planted with rowa 
and grove* of willow ami jmplar, whiuli afford almost tho only timber to be 
met with here; the tree* are kept carefully trimmed, ami shooting up nbraigdit, 
nre tit to cut after 12 or Idt year.-". There is a cross road from Jlis9.irak to 
Kurram, striking olf in a south-easterly direction, passing through the largo 
“ Kaseilbashi” village of Alkiniur, orosaiiig tho water-shod lino of the .Logar 
and Kurraiu rivers Into the kiarunifc valley, luid thenoo throug'h the, Mangal 
village of Kusin, two cos* above the junction of the .Haryat with the ,Kur« 
ram stream ; but tins route is i-cportcd difficult and lit.tle frequeutod owing to 
the predator) liaWth of the tribes through whose country it passe*. 

TwciUij-Jirst stage. To Hahih /cilia, nine miles ,—About a milo from the 
last gi’oujid cross the Logar sttcani, fordable al- 
20 !) mitv! . most every wiicre, Imt over winch there ,is here a 

bridge, the piers of which are conetrnetod of a 
frame work of wood tirraly mortised together, filled in witli large stone* ami 
connected logs of wood iired acroa* the top to support tho road way. The 
road i.s nan-ow, and winds about tho cultivation, it is aoldora broader tliaii to 
admit ot two horaomen going abreast, and pa.sses through Buvoral village.* 
aiuong wlilch arc the etroiig walled village.* of Sainda and Bunkibarak; good 
encamping ground is found at ilabib killaoii the edge of tho cultivated lands ; 
water from a cut from the Logar river; pirovisions abundant; fuel .scarce and 
forage lor camels equally so. In Logar the poimlation i* extremely mixed, 
consisting ol Tagakfc, Ghilzies, .Kas.silb;ishis, Moiuand*, Barakies and Wardalis, 
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'Iwcnfif-iccoml stage. To Amir Julia, nine miles, —Througli a counfi-y very 



gniilually narrowing until at the lialtiiig place it 


is little over gOO yards wide; about 4 miles from Habib tilU, a cross road 


strikes of! to tlio left through the village of Cliillozan and over the .Sirgswan 
kothal, \vl:ioIi is d;llicnlt, but [ racticable for a borseniuii, uinl by wliiob Ghazni 
can be reached (Ijy a sowar) in oiio day. Amir killa consists of 3 torts, which 
completely cross the valley ; one of these is built in the form of an octugoual 
bastion looploled for musketry: if occupied, and the enomy at the same 
time i.'olding the hills which run dowji from each side, it would be a vorv 
strong and dofonsiblo position. There is no ground hero, or any where clso 
within tlie next three miles, extensive enough for the encampment of any 
muuher of men : provir!oim might be collected from the villages as well as 
fodder in the shape of “ bhusa;” grazing for camels and fuel very scarce; 
water trom the Logar stream. 

liventg-tUrd stage. To llgJarkhcl thirteen miles. —The first portion of tliis 


mureh is along a very narrow valley, and tlie road 
commanded all the way by spurs running down 
OH t'Hoh bide . at fclio !iui] mile fri*iu camp, puss the 


TohJ diBLanco to Hjdarklicl, 


231 miltis. 


largo fortified village of Tangi VVardak consisting of 3 forts built on tin; left 
bank ot the Logur stream, all with higli well-built “ pakkii” (mud and stone) 
walls, looi)lioled for musketry and in cehcllon Hanking each other; at tho 4th 
mile is thcamull village of Doabho, at the junction of aud between tiiotihinizan 1 
Logar streams. The road here loaves tho valley watered by the latter, and turn- 
ing up the bed of the Hhiniz strikes across and joins the great highway bj- 
tween Cabul and Ghazni at about 0 miles from Amir killa, and proceeding along 
It through the cluster of villages called iSyud-abad arrives at the large village of 
Hydarklit'l, from whieli point the route is de.scrihcd in the (Quarter AJastor Ge¬ 
neral s routo by Major Hough, kc. &c. Ac. aud consists of the following stages. 

Ih JLuft Asgah eleven miles. 

Total distance to Haft Asjrali 


'Z12 inilcs. 

2o Sluish Oaw, eight and three (mart v miles. 


Total (listaneo to yiiiisli Oaw, 

Z50i miles. 

To Ohazai, thirteen and half unles. 

Total disUmec to 01iaziii,2tj L-i 
miles. 
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APPENDIX B. 


IS‘J' to aceouid nf dm 'Pnhi'O Ikrouijh whose comitvij the- Paiuiar route from 
Kohai to Oahnl pusses, after leaving the British Border. 

Thb country inhabited by those wild tribes may be (lescribcd as bounded 
o.'i the North, by Khost; on tbo lilast, by that 
portion ol' the Kohat District extoiiding from Ba- 
hadur Khel to Dillan in the Khattiik hills and Thull oil the Kurratn v-bn the 
Bouth, by Diar and the britiah Frontier ab Tak ; and on tho west, by an ima¬ 
ginary line drawn about 20 niiles east of and parallel to fbc Guleri Bass, But 
it is not to bo supposed that the Wa/iris are eutirnly confined to thesa limits, 
for they often altaok Katfilahs proceodiug by tho Guleri route, and feed their 
(bieks in ?ilorwaiizai. They themselves consider their head rpuirters to be, during 
the winter months, in Feraabulkh, and in suinmev on the slopes of the Tur- 
ghar mountains which seem to bo tho range conneeting the Thkht-i-Suhumau 
mountain;) with tho Safed koh, at tlio head of tho Kurrarn. 

2. The AVuzirls describe tlwmsolves as descended from one Wazir, ivho, 
when in diffioultiesi, took refuge m the natural lastnesses of Ferant-ullali. lie 
begat a son Kbidu, who in turn had a eon Jlassu, from whom are sprung all 
tho diirwront branohos of 'Waziri IriVicw. 

8. 'I’he portion of tribe located in this direction is called tho DarwosU 
Kind Wa/iris. It divided into Ariiazaia mtd Aimanzaies, which are again sub¬ 
divided into the following clans, of which the nppvoximato strength in fight¬ 
ing men is 

Amazatcs. 


Taji Khcl, ... 
Khagal Khel, 
Gangi Ivhel, 
Slrki Khel, . 
Spirki Khel, 
Pyndah Khel, 
Zalli Khcl, 
Ainrmiszmi, .. 
Biulin Khcl, 
Shadfiilii, 


Total 


1,000 

1,000 

400 

600 

2,000 

1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

500 

200 


10,000 
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Atmanzai. 


Cabul Khe), 

Turi Khol, . 

Wargliarwali Klii-t, 

Mullilcshalii,. 

MuliammaJ Khel, 
Mud Jar Khol, 


Total 


2,000 

4,000 

a,C(X) 

1,000 

2,000 

1,(X)0 


... 13,000 


Grand Total,. 23,600 

All these clans arc again subdivided into ■numerous smaller kbels, but all 
are quite distinct from the other great division known .»s the Maiswud 
Wnziris, whoso lands bordor on the Baunu and Tank frontier. 

Tho Oabul Khel and Mallikshahi fuctions have their winter giaizing grounds 
on the laiKls*’of llilland Khol and Tluill. The first is divided into Miami 
700, Sifalli 800, and I'ipalii 600. 

These Wazirie all belong to the Samil faction of politics so well known on 
this frontU^, and have a blood-fend of long standing with tlic .Furi tribes; 
they are a wild wandering race, living in black tents called in their langungo 

Gbizdis and their jirincipal wealth is invested in lierds of eainels, sheep, and 
goats ; they possess a very fine breed of horses, which are exceedingly hardy 
and active, though small, when compared with tho general run of our cavalry 
horses, and often impetuous and vicious animals. These are dillicult to pro¬ 
cure in any numbers ns tbe demand for them is great iuidthey are nuriiciie.dly 
senrec: it is said they havo Arab blood in them which was introduced from 
Nadir Shah’s stables; one stpry is that, on that conqueror’s return from the 
plundering of Delhi, he presented'tho tribe with a number of Arabs for tho 
services which tho tribe had rendered him, while another, and to my mind, 
more correct, version is, that tlio tribe stole anumhor, of valuable Arabs oim ol 
Nadir Shah’s sta'oles while his array was returning tlii ongh the Q-alen pass. 

In religion, the Waziris belong to the Su.'ini sect of Muhammadans and, al¬ 
though of Ail'gban descent, havo many custonic peculiar to themselves, tor 
instance, among Affghans it is customary to murder both parties in cas< of 
adultery, whereas the Waziris kill the woman but only cut oti the no.se ol tho 
man. It is a most remarkable fact th.at internal clan-feuds are almost un- 
kno.wn among these tribes, but on the contrary they are said to be so united, 
that if an enemy contrives to plunder the cattle and goods of one portion of a 
clan, it is not uncommon for the remainder to unite and make good the loss. 
i 2 
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J'’iioiM the ’. Illage of Bliugzai in I’allyamin, on the high load from Thall to 

,,, , , „ KuiTam, IV valley runs off ill a wostorly direction 

Klioat aud h liostwalla. . . 

ailing which is the host rniid into Kliost, an only 

one small aaeont nr Kothal has to be crossed and foottmni can traverse the 

dislaiice in a low hours. 

riio iiihahitants of upper Khost aro called Khostvvalls by their neighbours, 
while the lower portion of that valley is occupied by Waziris, with whom the 
(ormer are on porl'ootly good terms and make cointnon cause against their 
Tori iieigiibotirs. 

This valley ot Ithost is said to ho nowhere so broad ns that of Iv'.irram j 
it has, however, a greater breadth of oultivatioii, hut the most of it is unirri- 
gated ‘‘lallam;” the soil is very fertile wiiere irrigated from the three 
streams whioh come down in a sonth-oaatorly direction; the most northerly 
from Bhabiirras, i,bu middle one from the borders of Zurmat, while the most 
southerly, called the Khotu, drains from the Jaddrau country ; all three 
uniting (orm one stream, which falls into the Kurra.m river at a place called 
Zlnimni, 8 cobs below Billaiid Klio.l. 

If host is said to be about 40 miles long, bounded on the north and east 
by Zurmat and Kurrarn ; to tlio south by three tribes of Waairis, the' Gliiir- 
b.-w. Maddar Khul and Mabaniid, while the Jaddran country shuts it in on the 
west. It contains no very large vill.iges, but a vast number of Bmall ones : the 
largest, and which may be called the capital of the Vfilby, is Shcr Killa. The 
total number of inhabitants of the valley, which is part of Sirdar Muhammad 
Azim Khan’s Jagir, is estimated at 12,000, paying a revenue of about the 
same mnnber of rup.eos yearly, cullcctcd every two or throe years by a 
strong force Sent for the purpose, and which eats up all that comes within 
its reach. 

Tilf! country of the Zyinuklit AiTghans may he described as a tract about 

Zymuklit Afghans. ’■'’''■'S''® 

inoiintuma which are oonriectcd by a water-shed 

line, having three slopes each with its distinct line oi drainage. The lirst forms 

the Schalli stream, and has on its banks tho villages of Torawari, Dainhakki 

Aastai, Zovvar, Spekeyt, and lanail; the socoiid forms the iSangroba rivulet, 

near the sources of which .are tlie two largest villages in the distriet, Mivnattn 

and Chinarik, besides Taniiali, Sungrobah, Adlimeylah and Duraghah, sprink- 

led along its hanks; while the third slo()e contains the villages of Gawakhi 

Lurahincla and Dolcrag.ah (tiin two last btloiigiiig to Arakzai tribes) on the 

deep ravines which fall into the luivram river in Makbozai. 


Tlie Zymnklit Afghans can, at thoir utmost need, only muster some 3,000 
fomihoa ; but have always btVMi supported by tlicir Arakrai neigbbours bi any 
struggle with other tribes * 

'Jheir country is generally covered with jungle, and cultivation is only to bo 
seen in tho immediate vicinity of villages, owing cl.kHy to the nninbor of 
internal blood feuds in this clan which preclude tho possibility of agricultural 
operations being carried on at any distance from support. Travel!, re save a 
day s march by taking tho route through tliis country in going '’roin Kohat 
to Kurrain, but they have to pay heavily for a safe conduct tiirough, (called 
Hadragga). The Zvmnklits are physically, a fine looking, pow( rful race, forming 
in tills respect a striking contrast to their Turi neighbours. They are on the 
Samil side’of politics, and are said to be the descendants of a tribe of Tur 
Tanns who inimigrated from their own country and colonized this nook. 


The general aspect of the district of Kurram is picturesque and attractive 

Kurrnm anrltlio Turies. e-’'trenio to an European stranger fresh 

„ 1*1*0111 the plains of India: a clear and rapid river 

which has its source.s in the pine clad slopes of the Safed Koh mountains, 
which shut in this valley on the west and north, rushes in a winding roiiky 
bed down the ceiiirc of a deep fillet of rich cultivation sprinkled with vill.ages, 
each having its clumps of magnilloent plane trees, while the distance is e °ery 
where closed by tho ever-varying aspect of the noble mountains just nieii^ 
tioned, which tower over the valley in its whole length. 

In the centre of this disirict and about 2u miles from the Paiwar Kotlial, 
stands the fort of Kuriain, the residence of the local govoriior; it is a square 
mud enclosure, with faces about 100 yard« long having “ burjes” or round 
towers at the angles and in tho centre of each face. 


There is but one gateway, towards the west ; around the interior of tho 
walls are built quarters for the garrison and a bazar, while a second square 
with fitces parallel to those of tho exterior work, forms a citadel containing tho 
magarunes aud quarters of the commandant; a covered way, and ditch which 
can be made wet or dry at pleasure, runs all round tho works; the latter is 
crossed by a draw-bridge consisting of a strong platform on small wheels, 
running on two powerful beams thrown across the ditch ; the thickness of 
the walls is not such as to resist artillery, although ample to present an in- 


S Tho iiyinukht are divided 
are subdivided and have their 


into tlie two factions of Mamuzi and Khwahdad Kiwi which 
jjresent head men as follows. 


Manmy.i. 

Mnad Afen. 

Wattimi,.Khalil. 

Maiiattu, .Shatmawaz. 

Mewdan,.Mir Shah. 

liaagn .Abbas. 


Khwadad KlieL 

llcml Jf, a. 

Khaddu Khol, ..Pahlwan. 

Babuko Khcl,.Sharif Khan. 

Assail Khel, .MidUli Khau. 

I'sppi...ilihunaat. 
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snrmouiitriljlo obsUr 1 o to any onlinnrv irre^ilav Aff'glian force, 'flu* present 
gaiTiBorr coii.'^ists of two (.ompanios of regular infantry, live mountiim-train 
guns witlf tl.cir artillery men, someju/ailelns and irregular aovvms. 

The district is part of Sirdar Mnhainnmd A/im Khan’e Jagir, and yields 

al)cut GO,000 Flupccs per annum; of wliioli, some 12,00') llupees are collootoil 
as transit duty on Icadillahs, and the remainder is laud roveniie. The Sirdar sel¬ 
dom visits the country himself, but governs it through a Deputy or “ Niiib.” 
Oolloctious can only bo made by a considerable force, which is usually sent 
over from Ce.hul, and when it does arrive, sweeps the whole country clean 
heforn it. The soil produces both the rabbi and khavif crops ; tho oliief pro- 
duct being rice, wbioh is cultivated in sulHcient riuantitiesto a.lrnit of extensive 
exportation to Oabul and neighbouring countries. Wheat, barley, mdiau-oorn 
aiul a iittlo cothon an; also grown. 

All the irrigated landw are dose along tho hanks of the river, and wheuevoi 
extraordinary floods sweei* away any portion of those Holds it is a common 
practice to plant rows of willows a- tdiiokly as they will stand and to keep them 
cut down to two or throe feet in height, for some ynai’s : tliese, spreading, form a 
very complete barrier, which in ordinary floods catehes and retains a rich deposit 
of alluvial soil; as soon us it is dry, a crop is sown on it, while each succooding 
Hood only adds to the depth of the deposit; the cultivator loses hut one crop, 
and, ill a very few years, regains a fine field supported on a living willow wall. 

Between this cultivated tract along the hank of the river, on tho edge of 
which most of the villages arc placed, and the bottom of tho lowest slopes of 
tho Safed Koli (culled by tho natives Tissin Oliar) mountains, lies an iiii- 
culturablo tract varying from two to ten miles iu breadth and sloping down 
towards tho cultivation where it terminates in an abrupt bank having a com- 
imand of from 20 to 00 feot above the irrig.ition. It is barren and strong, and 
intersected by numerous deep ravines, down whieli flows the drainage tvoni the 
adjacent moimtidn ; at tho head of these where they leave the hills are to be 
found some of the largest villages such as Shallozan, Zir.an and Kiriiiim, built 
in narrow gorges and famous for the luxuriant orchards of fruit trees, as well 
as the silk grown by the inhabitants. 

The large vill.ige of Paiwar, 7 miles from the Kothal, after which it is called, 
is built iu a similar position, and strange to say contains almost n: many Hindus 
as Muhammadans, engaged in a thriving retail trade of goods iinpoi tod from 
Cahill and tho Panjah. L.arge piles of stones in the bed of a torrent now dry, 
mark the spots where these Hindus have from time to time burnt their dead. 

In former days when tiio Affghans ruled supreme from the Indus west¬ 
ward, this tract was divided generally into two 

Former divisions of the eountrj. Bangash-i-bala and Bangaah- 
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i-paiar, The latter included nil the present Knhat district, and evU'Wclcd to 
Hindi; and the former all that country now called Kurram, which was upiiu 
subdivided into the dietricts of IJalljannu, extending from Sirukhrour to llar.ir 
Pir’s Zinrafc; Alakhizai, from iluzir Ihr’s J'liariit to Suddah; Dari'a-i Chamkitm* 
mi from the stream that ooracs down from the I’aiwar village which I'alia into 
the Kurram river a little above the village of Krahnah, and upwards until tlu 
country divides into narrow glena; while the remaining portion was knoHu as 
Kurram ktws. 

Prom Ivirman, a long “ darrah” or glen runs uj) for 15 ndlea, between tw,. 
bold spurs, parallel to tlio general run of tlio Salbd Koli range, and is inhabited 
by an mdepondant tribe called Paras wlio have nuinoroua small villag.is scat¬ 
tered along'-'tlw glen, which is very narrow. 

1 he shrine of Pahro-i-alam, the father of Nadir Shah, in Kirro.an, is consi¬ 
dered very sacred by the Turi tribes, who are all of tlio Shiah scot of Aluhamma- 
dans. Little i.5 known of the origin of these Ticoplo ; they and their ncighbmivs 
the Jagis are supposed to bo the desoendtmts of two brothers, Tiir ami 

Jagi, and'wc not oonsidured Pidhans, between tbem and whom there is it miirkcd 
difference in physical appearance, dress and .many oustorus. 'J'huy arc generally 
short, compact, thougli rather sickly looking men, with either a skulking or 
eomiing look, about tlieitt; they wear earrings, and dress in a sort of loose 
frock coming down to tlic knees, eithor of a dark blue colour iuterspcrM-l with 
patches of white, or a white garment patched with blue: a common blue or 
white turban and “ Kuinarbiuid,” and breeches loose above, hut fitting light 
from the, knee down to tho auole, being shod with sandals. The 'furis 
are armed in much the sivme way as Affghams, and are supfiosed to be able to 
master some 8,000 footmen and 500 horse. Tho latter mounted on sorry look¬ 
ing jade.s, small but very wiry imimals, are adopts at border forays, and 
have a great local reputation. Tlie footmen are tbonglit little of, though a 
considerable number are to be found in the regiments of Sirdar Aluhammad 
A'/.im Khan. The Tuiie are divided into the 4 factions of Dupeiizai, Sargalli, 
Gundckhel and Allyzai. 

This tribe have a peculiar custom of firing numerous .shots vviih inatchlocka 
over the head of a newly horn male child, as an introduction to ll.e ordinary 
scenes of tins life, atnl to accustom him to tho sound, so that ho may not 
shrink from the fire of his enemies in after life. 

"TirE Kothal of Paiwar and four small villages in the vicinity are held by a 

portion of tho Alangal tribes, of whom but little is 
known; they have a tower on ttif kothal when tliey 
levy a tax on .all travellers frequenting this route, robbiag the unpr.dcctod, and 
skidking fioui the strong; acting a.s guides and exacting .safe-conduct money 
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(Ba<larfTii) iVom TiirU proceeding to Iiogav or Cabul. Tlioso Mnngals arc a 
coriHuloiablo tribe, said to possess 250 forts aiul 500 black tents, seattorod Oi'cr 
Zormat: which they hold conjointly with tho Siihiian Ivliel Ubilzics, and can 

muster about 8,000 men. They are divided into 
live sniallcr dims, the (Wiral Khd, Kliajiiri, Zaub, 
Murgbai, and .Kainal kliale) ; of those tho Miral 
Kind aro the most powerful, and the headmen of 
this division aro the chiefs of tho whole tribe. Tho 
Khajuris are almost all robbers, livjng at the e.x« 
jwnse oftlie world in gonend, and their ndgldionrs 
in particular, d'ho Muugals ot Zuruiat \^‘cro in¬ 
dependent till about 10 year.s ago, when Sirdar Muhammad Amiu l^biui reduced 
thorn to submission to the Cabul authorities, and their country now forms part 
of tho Jagir of Sirdar Muhammad Azina Khan governor of Jviirrain. 

In April 1868, Sirdar 5Iuhanimud Azim Khan, lor the first time for 20 years, 
collected the rovonuo of Chamkurnmi. lie was stron<.;ly opposed and lost a 
number of nicu in doing so. It seeuiB they paid their reicnuc shoit ly niter tho 
ariivul of tho troops with little demur; hut being driven to desperation by 
tho ants of t'o Airghan soldiery, it was only m desperation that they fought 
for the li 'uor of their children. 


The first throe are found in 
tho (ti'Vereiifc glons, whilo in the 
Charukamad darrah wliieh ia eii- 
tirclv'lieW bj-Matigala lya now 
to bo fontivl tlic iiostilo lae- 
tions of liiirghai and Kmnal 
khcl (hotter known as the M.iidda 
khel), Kmiitiiiizai, Uubii Hiel, 
Dirman kliol, Siilainiau khel, 
IJaglmai aud lli.iaarak. 


Aram crossing tho Paiwar Kolhal from Kurrara, the traveller finds lumaelf 
in an elevated valley down one side of which 
•’'y'"- flows tho Keriah rivulet in a deep bod; (being 

the drainage of this portion of the Safed lioh ;) the banks are very high and 
along the right aro situated most of the villages; below Allykhol about 13 
milc.s from the Paiwar Koti.al it moots a broad mountain torrent coming down 
from T tazar-dnrakbt, and tbe two combined How on under tho nairo ol Ilaryab ; 
all this tract is tho home of tho Jaji tribes. They are estimated at from 7 to 
800 familios, and divided into numerous smaller sections; there are 8 divisions 
called wans, as follows. 1st Lchwani, 2nd Addakhel, which contains tho 
Khwajaklu'l and is the chief, 3id Petla which is coupled with tlie Alliscmgeh, 
dth Ahiuadkliei who combine witli the Byankhel, 5th Allykhel, Olh ,Ihamukhel, 
7th liussaiukhel and Sth Keriah xlliniedkhel. 

The .lajis aro greatly weakened as a tribe by internal feuds, and most of 
tbeir villages divided accordingly into numerous separate parts to suit these 
factions, wliile rival towers shoot up side by side iu every direction atfording u 
rumiing commentary ou the stale of society. Some ol these toweis aro ol a 
novel construction, being nothing more than a platform on poles about 18 or 20 
feet high, with a loopholcd mud parapet ol about 3 Uv. t, reacbed In a ladder, 
thus 



All tlio villages are well built, and wallod, and each quarter is a small fort in 
itself, and tbe walls luopliolod in every possible direction, 'I'lie bouses are mostly 
two storied : in tlie upper live tbe family, while the ground door is allotted to tho 
cattle and sheep. Tho climate of llaryab is exceedingly cold in wint(>r, hut 
delightful during tho summer months, as tlio valley has an elevation of 7,000 
feet above the nea level. The people seem a prolifio race, if one may judge 
from the number of cluldron to he seen about every village ; but they have 
barely culturable land .sufficient to produce subsistence for them ; many men of 
thi.s tribe are to be found doing work as day labourers along the Kriti.di frontier 
stations during the winter months. The village of Kokion is I'amous for tho 
honey produced there; each hou.se is said to have, at least, eight or ten hives i.n 
it, and the bees are of a larger variety than those usually seen domesticateil in, 
the JKast. Tho greater part of their produce is exported. 

K 
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EoimiiKiNG on the Jajis and holding the Surkhai and Shutur-ganlaii passe# 
are the Suliiinian-khel section oi' the (dhihi tribes, 

Gliilzies. ^ I'riietiot! of that great okn, 

tiio strongest in Affghanistan, it may he as well to give a general sltetcK i f 
the whole here. In A. D. 1712, these Ghilzies under their chief Mir Vis 
wore.supremo in Affghanistan, and ruled the country from fclie Khybar pass, 
on the cast, to the province of Kirman in I’orsia westward j hut they wore over¬ 
thrown liy Nadir Sliah in 1737. In 1802, they were again disastrously routed 
out by the Doranies at the battle of Sajawan, and lastly on the 11th of 
Vlay in the same yenrf Leir power vms coro])hjtely crushed by IVhiiiir Fateh 
Klum at Guljain where their chief Abdul-vahman Khau IJtak with h'ia two 
sons, and Shah-ud-din Khan his prime minister were taken prisoners and blown 
away from guns; a pile of Ghilzi skulls still marks the field of battle, and 
afibrds some ide.a of the terrible .slaughter of that day. 

The Ghilzies were originally a pastoral race, and many sections of the 
tribe still retain their nomadic habits, for ns surely as the “ Giilliahar and 
Kialibabar” (spring luul autumn) come round, they will bo found packing up 
their woildly goods and chattels, and moving off to more congenial climes ; 
oil these occasions tlie sheep are sm.t on a moiitii before, and followed at in- 
turv.als by the cattle and camels; the women, children, and heavy baggage 
being carried on the latter. The giazir.g gro.mds of these tribes both in the 
Itills and plains avo apportioned off, and as well known even in the wildest 
country, as the gardens and fivdds of ntoro civilized raoes ; and as a Ghiizi is 
al way s buried close to tbo cncanipment in which they may happen to die, it 
buoonu's a jioint of honor among these tribes never to give up an inch of 
ground which the clan hits once occupied, as it may be tlie last resting place 
of some of their ancestor,# ; and it is easy to imagine that this feeling alono 
leads to freijuent and bloody feuds. 

In the days of Ghiizi supremacy the Sakzai section of the IJtak clan, of 
which Mir Alam Khan is the present head, was considered the “ Badshah 
khel,” or that portion from which their liereditary chiefs were chosen; but 
after the Duranies came to power, tlie Ghilzies found themselves too much 
scattered to depend solely on one head, and the Zabar-khol faction of the 
Sulairuan khel was selected as the head of the eastern branch, while the re¬ 
mainder continued under Idir Alam Klian. But since the death of Musah 
Molitar (who left a brother Ivhaiiiyar, the present chief of Zurniat) no one has 
been allowed by the Amir of Cabul to assume the cliiefship of even .nil the 
eastern Ghilzies. 

ri\e Ghilzies are acknowledged by the Affghms to be the hardiest and bravest 
of their race, and our own experience in Affghanistan confirms this opinion. 
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Oil Oio oeoasion of a portion of tho tribe attaoluug Colonel Wynior's force in 
Iilay, IS'll, that oHicor paid a tribute of praise to tlio cool and di.lilwrato 
iminner in which tliey advanced in tiie tectli of his nrliilery ; but pcrluips 
their bravery was still more conspicuous, in May, 1810, whon they attacked 
Captain Williatn Anderson's detachment of 1200 regular i.rooi'S with gens. 
As recorded by Major Hough, “ 2500 (liiilaies were, or- this occasion, dofoat- 
“ ed near Tarsi. Though xposed to a wel'-dircof cd and destructive tiro of 
“ shrapnel and grapo, the Ghilxius caino down twice in a body of 200, riding 
“ up to tho centre of Lieutenant Spence's company, and died on tho men’s 
“ bayonets, They had 200 killed, uud 10 or 50 were out up by tho cavalry 
“ afterwards.” (Hough, page 381.) 

Tlieso tribes liavo tvvo principal divisions, Ibrahim and Turnn, which are- 
agaiu split, up into tho following clans or “ khels.” 

Ihrahiin oontains 13, vh, : 

1st. Zabui'-khel (Khan-kbel) of which the notorious Asir, Khan is the pre¬ 
sent cliief. Ills sister is married to the Amir of Cabnl i<y ivlmm she has 
one son, Biftlar, Muhainmad Yusuf Khan. The main strength of this section 
is looatoJ in L.agiunan, and migrate to the mountains above Jlissarak on 
tho nortliern slopes of tiio Safe koh. 

2rid. Alirnadzai, of which Dow'.at Khan is chief j ho hns throe sons, Babpjaii, 
Biulshah Iviniri, and Maiz-ullah Khan, wdiose sister is married to Sirdar Mu- 
htimraad Usman Khnii. 'iiio Ahmadzaies are the portion of tho clan who hold tho 
Sliutur-gardan kotlml, and tlmt tract through which the Paiwar route to Cabul 
passes, and iubabit during summer the mountains of Surkliol and Safedkoh, 
while in winter they will be found lu Kurriim and Mizzin. Dowlat Khan is 
one of the heads of the Sulaiman Khels of which Khaniyar Khan (Zahar 
Kliel) of Zurmal; is another, and Muiiammad Sliah Khan, (whoso name tigiirc.-, 
eofispicnously a,s one of our bitterest eiieinios in tho la.st Affglmn war, hut who 
is now under BUi'veillaiice at Cabul), is tho third. Tlie latter h.as also somo 
considerable influence among the Kohistanis of Najniw, and was chief .il tho 
Babikarkhol faction of the Sulaimankhel Qliil/.ies, which inciude.s Slicripai and 
Salt, These are again subdivided into Uriakhel, Utkhol (of wliich Sliu' 
Muhammad Khan is laad) Utavankhel, Kharuti, Miralikliel, EdukheJ and 
the llmarkhel; these generally occupy the lands “ah iut Gandamak, Tuziu 
and .Tahil-ahad, and are cliielly engaged in pastoral pursuits, with the exception 
oUtho TTtkhel, and a few fellow spirits from among the others, who are 
notorious throughout Airghanistan as a pack ol plundering villains, adepts at 
cattle lifting and burglary, and tlic terror of the inhahitaids ■>(' C.ihul; many 
of the most daring robberies committed in the former days ol Pcsliuwur were 
known to have been the handiwork of those misereauts, who like their follow 
K. 2 
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craftsmen tlio Zalilialihcl AtTriiliea do not consider a child projieriy 'oaptlsed 
unless lie liua been passed backward.- and fonvarda througli a hole in a wail, 
uirli an exhortation to become an expert thief, at the eamo tiiiio that ho re¬ 
ceives his iiamo. I may hero relate an incident partioolarly chnvacteristio of 
the reckless spirit of these people. One Allamur, a noted thief, of the (Jt- 
maukliel tribe, had cut a hole in tlio wall and worked his way into a house in 
the city of Cnbul, and having extracted a rjuantity of goods, which ho passed 
out to his accompli' ''s in waiting, was himstdf in the act of rettu-ning when 
the owner of the hoii.-o sedzed liim by both his legs; Allamur in this prediea- 
rnei t, half in, and half out of the hole, iiiuling no hope of escape, gave 
instiiictions to his companions (who were doing their beat to drag him 
out) to onl off his head and go off with it, to prevent his person from being 
identified! his acooinplioes without hesitation carried out his instructions to 
the letter. 

Srd. XJmarkliel, of which Xaib Gholarn-llasul is chief, and who occupy 
Maidan and the country drained by tbe Surkhrud. 

4tli. Adnimzai, who are all shcpbercls herding their tlocks in Gumeran, 
Safed sang and the. lower portion of the Logar valley. 

5th. Challozai, holding the Sajawan hills between Logar and Ghazni, with 


7 th. 

Shahvnomalzai, 

8th. 

ICyzarkliel, 

!)lh. 

Khwazalc. 

10th. 

StnniZai. This 


Ibrahim Khan as their chief. 

Ctlu Ghinzai occupying Bini Badam, with grazing grounds in Maidan and 
on the ea.steru slopes of the Jhign.an hills. 

These tribes wander about the districts of 
J Ghazni, Dubha and Maidan. 

StnniZai. This section is entirely agricultural, living in Logar and 
Alaidan, and are famed as good farnn 1 - 8 , and the most experts hands in the 
country at excavating kavezahs. 'J’iiis portion of the Ohilzics alone, is again 
split up into 21 subdivisions. 

11th. Aliklicl, another agricultural division located .about Mukar, 

12tli. Andar is a powerful division, but without an .acknowledged chief; 
they are both agricultural and pastoral in habits, and occupy the Shelg.arU be¬ 
tween Ghazni and Znrmat, and watered by a stream, the drainage of the 
western slopes of the Zunuat mountains, which flows into the Bandi Aluham- 
inadi or Ghazni river. 

13th. Tannaki, holding the country west of Ghazni between the Abis- 
ladah Lake and the mountains of Nur; and paying one lakh of rupees annu- 
a1lv to the nilts of Ghazni. They are known as the most respectable and well 
disposed of their race. 

In the Turan are 3 divisions, viz,: 


VIQNli® 





• - ir., y~f^^ 
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1st, Utah, (owning Muluunniad .\.Iam Khan as chief, with his head-quarters 
at Chowri three marches south-east oi Khilat-i-GhiIzi,) is again divided into 
Sakzai; Tunzai, Sautkhel and Shagri, and occupies all tlie country of Khiiat-i- 
Ghilzi and southward until it meets tho independent Kokar and Juria tribes. 
The Utah and Tokhai combined aro said to muster about 00,000 souls, having 
the Sahzai as their Badshahkhel. 

2nd. Tokhai. This large faction includes tho Shah-alam-khel. .Shah ud tlin- 
khel, Kalu-khcl, Miratizai, .Tulalzai, Bakarzai, I' ral.hale, Likak and Amukhan. 
sections ; and is almost entirely pastoral, possessing but few houses, and living 
in encampments of black tents along tlio banks of the Tariiak, Nawi, Iklar- 
gha, and Arghasati streams, as well as on the slope.s of the mountains draining 
into tho Ab-istada. 

8rd, Hotaki. This branch is more scattered than others, and is found 
about Kandahar and Cabul, as well as Taziu and Jagdulak ; Azad Khan 
Sherpai being the chief of the latter, while the section at Kandahar look to 
Sadu Khan of their own section as a chief. 

Bosidijs the above regular olansnien, there are several mixed families of 
Qhilzies settled in the districts of Herat, Sabzawar and Bro'> kali, who arc 
supposed to be the descendants of those families who were tr.m.sported from 
Kandahar by Nadir Shall to make room for his Persian followel■^; these aro 
roughly calculated at 18,000 houses, and in case of emergenc}' look to Abdul 
Ghafar Klian, residing in the Herat district, as tluir head. 

In a wandering tribe like the Ghilzies, scattered over po great a surface of 
country, it is of course next to impossible to give oven an approximate estimate 
of their real numbers; but tho average of several accounts given us in different 
localities, make the two great divisions nearly equal, and nb. ut 100,000 souls 
each, from vvhicU perhaps 30,000 good lighting men might be taken as the 
total defensive strength of tho Ghilzies ; but as they can never be united 
owing to the endless feuds in which all Ailghun families are engaged, more 
than 3 or 4,000 men could not be got together for offensive operations out of 
their own country. 

During tho Persian invasion of Herat in 1838, many of tho Turan cliiefs 
were found to be in correspondence with the enemy for the purpose of over¬ 
throwing Barakzai supremacy ; hut on the British troops'entering Affghanistan, 
and dnring their occa[)ation of tho country, these Ohilzie.s generally displayed 
.u rooted hatred to foreigners, and great fidelity to the Amir Dos! Aluliammad 

Khau. 




APPENDIX C. 


SJfdoh of /ffghnn trihes hurdmng and occupying the head ofBolan Pass, 
from information coliodcd id Kandahurr. 

The Adiskzaies, Kaliare aud Tarins arc all Affr'liau tribes, (though the two 
latter are only partially subject to the rule of the Amir), atu!, from their posi¬ 
tion, coinmami considerable intlueuoo over the country through which the 
liolan route passes, and the following sketch of theiu may prove useful, 

Awf iV-KnaiKS. 

A grout portion of the northern slopes of that range of mountains, the 
highest summits of which do not rise to an elevation of more than 8 or 9000 
foot above the level of the sea, ami which, running in a north-east direction, 
forms the water-shed line between tlio waters of the Ab-istadah Ij.ake and 
the Dori and other tributaries of the Urahaudah, the Gowai, Zaub and Lora 
streams, is inhahitated by the Acdiakzaies, a branch of,the Burakzai faction of 
ilie great Zirak Dorani division of Aflghans. 

The Aohukzaies are entirely uomadio in their habits and their Gizdis or 
small black tents are their homes, vvliieh during the winter months are found 
spidnkled about the foot of the Kojnk and Ghwaga hills, and over tho sandy 
tracts liolow Itozhaui and il’iiklitapur. 

About “ Niuirov.” (illst Miuch) they move up and graze their large herds 
of camels, <&o. in the Kliojak and Mandrnk darrahs, romaining three or four 
weeks, and move gradually Tipwards with tho melting snows, reaching tlm 
higher altitudes of the Toba )nouiitains shortly after the appearance of spriiig, 
when they sc-attcr over the faue of tho country each to liis own allotted locality ; 
a suliicient mimber of the tribe having been left below to collect ami scotiru 
tho spring harvest. They thus contrive to obtain two crops yearly ; one from 
tho plains and the other on the mountains. 

The Toba range i,- described by tliem as blest with tho most salubrious of 
climates: water from springs is abundant every whore and tho Tushrubat 
ulreain, which irrigate the Kakaro eouniry has its sources near Toba. In 
the summer month cattle are said to thrive wonderfully on a soi t of flowering 
grass called by the people “ .Kainalla” but to take an Aflgban’s account of 
his own lionio and tribe as entirely correct would be to describe the former as 
a paradise, and tlio latter ns all angels, with a frequent dash of the devil 
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about them : so perhops, the follov/itig remarks by Poctor Kennedy who aocoin- 
panicd the Bombay column when they traversed a portion of this tract in 1839, 
may give n > a more correct idea of it. Ho says: “ A more rugged or a more 
“ desolate region can hardly bo imagined than tbo district through which wo 
" toiled our painful way betwixt the 12th and 26th October: range after rango 
“ of the rudest mountains were to be ascended and doscended ; and tlie only road 
“ was the pebbly or rocky bed of some mountain torrent traced up to its 
“ source and a similar descent on Oho opposite side. Toba is a pitiful hamlet 
“ of .not a hundred houses; hero wm sav/ line old trees of the yew kind covered 
“ with small purple berries; the leaf and berry had .a strong taste of juniper, 
“ their trunks 'vero venerable knotted timber, and the spread ol' the hr.mchcs 
“ broad and leafy. In the clefts of the hills along ttm water courses wo saw 
“ abundant thickets of wild roses covered with red tips ; suthcui wood and 
“ liedgeliog plant covered the hills wherever theta was a stratum of soil to 
“ nourish the plant.” 

The above account was written at a season wlum the A.ch.akzaics had re¬ 
moved to' the lower lands, and “ the small oollnotion of huts at Toba is no 
criterion of a population who live entirely in ten's." Tho trees alluded to in 
tlu5 ubovo extract iue I believe not yew, but a species of sloe or black thorn 
and the fruit when dried is called “ Khinjak” by tho natives and is Bujiposed 
by Aff'ghan Hakims to bo very cfilcacious in kidney di-senscs. 

(t was to the siuiitarium of Toba that Ahmad Shah Abdali, the founder 
of the Ibiratti dynasty resorted in 1773, to escape the s' rnuicr heat of Kan¬ 
dahar, and tliere died. 

The Aohak’saies state that they can muster J 1,8C0 families and divided into 
the two great factions of Baliadurzai and Gujaazu, which is again respectively 
subdivided as follows. 


Pivisions. 

Present chiefs. 

Inhabit. 

Touts. 

Ohabbezai, 

1V1 uddat Khan, 

Hez, 

Arambeb, 

500 

Kakuzai, 

Samaud Khan, 

5000 

Sliamuzai, 

Sbahuddin Khan, 

Ilez, 

1000 

Pamziii, 

Mullah Hasan, 

Isc.nnfan, 

OUO 

Bakk.irzni, 

M uddat Khan, 

Peisbin, 

200 

Ishilanizai, 

Muddat Klian, 

Pitto, 

200 

. Kiikozai, 

Post Muhammad Khan, 

T'alilitapu.'. 

300 


Pamilies or 

Tents. 

‘7,7iX) 


H. B. Tho Eez mentioned in the above table is the hilly and sandy desert 
tract between the Dori and Lora streams, and country east of the latter, 
north of tho Khojak range. 
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The Oajanzaivs niu.ik’r 7100 tenta, as follows, 


Divisions. 

Present chiefs. 

Inhabit. 

Tents. 

• Ahtnadzai, 

Muh.amtnad and Mirofzal Khan. 

Dad. 

1000 

Asheziii, 

Fjiztullab Khan, 

Klu.'jak Mandak, 

500 

B urban z;ii, 

Faiztallab Khun, 2nd 

Pisliin, 

200 

fihaiimakzai. 

Aklilmr Khan, 

Khoiak, 

200 

Malliziii, 

Muhamai.ad Amin Khan, 

li... 

200 

Kaniilzai, 

Hit to, 

Itez, 

200 

Addazai, 

Savad Muliamnnul Khan, 

Ditto, 

300 

Adrakzai, 

Purdil aud Kabir Khans, 

N. Slope.s Khojak, 

300 

llftrdozai. 

riadan Klmn, 

Jbi Barkhodar, 

soo 

Mallukzai, 

-■'lullah Misar Okkbaii, 

Ditto, 

200 

Lalizai, 

Baland Khan, 

Ditto, 

200 

Mapizai, 

Mubaniitiad Khan, 

Kaddnnni, 

300 

H'lisainziii, 

Huji Saifuddin, 

Takhtapur, 

300 

Sulainnnzai, 

Majid Khan, 

Ditto, 

200 

Abd-iillalizai, 

Ahmad Khan, 

llebat, 

200 

Bazaiu/ai, 

Shahab Khan, 

N. of Khojuck, 

300 

Allozai, 

Darrah Khan, 

Ditto, 

400 

Jullizai, 

Ulas Khan, 

Ibad, 

100 

Musbkizui, 

JMuv Muhanmiad Khan, 

Peishiii, 

200 

Badizai, 

Arsullah Khan, 

Zingili and Pishin, 

500 

Badizai, 

Nawroz Kliau, 

.Shorawakbnndi, 

200 

Mallozai, 

.JaU.all Khan, 

Roghaiii hills. 

ItiO 

Aiiraadzai, 

Mudibit Khan, 

.Tlivvaga, 

200 

Shuluirzai, 

Sahab Kban, 

Khojak, 

300 

Usinanzai, 

Nur Muhammad andKaiztallab. 

Ditto, 

200 


Tub Kak-aks. 


In looking over tlio account of their genealogies given by the Affgbans 
tlioinsclres, we find ftmong t he Patriarchs one Sharif ud-din who was the son of 
Saraband, the eldest son of Kaish who was made a Muharamtidan by the great 
prophet himself and thereafter called Abdul Il.isid until in a fight with in¬ 
fidels at Mecca, lie is said to have slain 17 men vi’ith his own hand and 
received from Muhammad the title of Fret Khan since changed into Pathan, 
of which race he is the reported founder. 

Sharif-uddiu is said to have had five sons, all founders of clans, viz.: Sherani, 
Tarin, Miuni, Barrechi aud Urnnrud-din. The mother of Sherani, the eldest, 
was a Kakar, and finding that her lord intended to make 'lariu his second 
son, his heir, -she left his protection and returned to her own tribe and her 
father’s house ; her descendants have therefore been included among Pathaus 
and with them the whole of tho Kakars under one name. 
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'I'linse Fvakai’s oi'o found Kcattered over Affurbaiiistan and u stront; branch of 
tliein now known as the ICakars arO located on the hanks ol the Jlicluta in tho 
Iviifihmir district, hut it is not of these but of tlie main strength of tho 
chin occnpving the districts immediately south of the 'l.'ova.n (.thil/ies that 1 
now propose to treat. This portion of the country is, I holievc, as yet unex¬ 
plored by Europeans, and it is held hy ono of tho few jiuro I’a' lian tribes who 
still retain their iiHlopendciK'O, although in tho case of thieatened attack rliey 
usuully combine with their Turin rioighliours. An example ol this sort of 
alliance was given when IVIuhainniad K han, Uio great grandfather of the late 
JVa'ir Khan, of Khillet attorapled to invado tlia Kakar country at 'he head of 
the, Brabon and Btduch tribes, nrul advanced as far as fhall, when he win de¬ 
feated and oiiliged to retire by the combined Kakar and Turin tribes assisted by 
some, of the Ustaranios. 

The Ivakurs occupy, the elevated lands drained hy the Jhobo (or/iimbo) 
river, (a tributary of the Oouiul) and the fertile plains of Bori, in l.ho midst of 
which stands their cliicf Tona of the same naino: it is walled, and contains 
several tffousand inhahitants. Their country is exteni-ivo and intersected by 
spurs Boming down from the Toba and SuUimani ranger, but wbicb, owing to 
the great tdevation of tho plains thcnsclvM rlfo to no great height above 
them; it is almost dovoiil of trees, and the few that dc exist, havi! been 
brought up with considerable care in tho imraediato vicinity of villages. 

Small portions eP tho land, here and there, are irrigated from knrezus, but 
the chief mass of tho cultivation is “ hdlam” or dependant on rain, which, 
however, seems to be more general here than in any other locality in th.-se 
parts. There is but one crop in the year, but tbis tribe possess largo flocks 
and herds of camels, cattle, sheep, and goals, and export hides, ghee, wool and 
goats to Peiihin, the Derajat, and Kandahar. 

The whole of tho asafoetid i. trade of Herat and tho Kadnlly darrah, or more 
properly speaking the collection of tho gum from the vvild plant, is in tho 
hands of tho Kakar*, who send down from five to six th(m'..an(l people aimually 
to these localities, and pay considerable sums to the governors ol Herat for 
tho privilege of tho asafmtida collecting monopoly. 

The present actual strength of the Kakar tribes and their divisions may be 
gleaned from the following brief notice of each section. 

JimAViA-i.—This is the most influentiid division ot the Kakars, and Itasid 
•Khan, their chief, may be coiu-idered a» the present head of tho whole elan, 
although the other factions do not, in culinary times, recognise his authority. 
'The Jelazaios can muster some 3000 fighting men, and their main strength 
lies about Kliaissur and Bori. 

MusAKitEi-,— Of wl'.ich Bari Klnm is chief, musters 3000 imn, oocup- ing 


L 


vvliii'h 
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Si'.rai a place at tlie foot of tlio inountiiiiis ou Uiti Mivrii fioiitior, with 
ti'ibo this section have 'iiteniiinuble feml. 

Kunizat.— Numbers 2000 strong, ii:ul is hcadi.'d by Sinmttya ; this section 
is rathei' looked down upon by the rest of the clan owing to their occupying 
the country about Uirzi Karez, and being obliged to pay revenue to the ruler 
of Pcishit), to whose territory they adjoin, 

UsTJfA^■KHKt,.—Of this section Dadey Khan is chief; they con turn out 
about 2{)00 men. J t ^Yas an otrsheot of this section, wliiclv after assisting 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni in his expedition to Hindustan, iu A. 1). 007, set¬ 
tled in the hilly’range, ferti'ing tlie northern boundary of the Peshawar valley 
and to the north west of Uannzir, where they -ire to be found in the present day. 

AoiiCnOAZAi.—clusters 2000, aiul are headed by Sirdar Khan, who resides 
with the inaia strengtl) of bis section at Miiyanna. 

Katiiuza.i,—W ho hold 'he lauJs of Tarbe-zai on tlio Zhobe road, nro headed 
by Waniur Khan, are chietly s'uepheivls and turn out 1000 strung. 

JTaiiza/i.— -Is heailed by Dadu Khau and Kutii Klum, turns out lltiO rvioii, 
and occupies Shahriing. 

SiiABKOZAT, 'J'nMZ.M and .A],rzAi; each musters 200 strong, avith Khaunau 
Khan, AUim Khau and P.ikkar Khan a.s chiefs. TJie Alizai h.ave another 
faction nOO strong under Khandi K'haii at Ohina. The head-quarters of tha 
first throe are at Dirzi and H.izri. 

ICiUDtiAttZAi occupies Maskat, and has Sh ikkur Khau at its head,musterit)g 
200 strong. 

Tlio total fighting strength of the Kak.ars, including the Tiirghanni, and 
Zhobo fuetions, would tin s be, from IT to 20,000 men; to the former of 
these sections belonged the infamous Haji Khan Kakar. 

Tlie Kakars may be said to be on friendly terms with, and coinsider them¬ 
selves brethren of, the Gliil/.ies; their head niulah is Abd-ul-Rasul, a native 
of Bori, an intelligent grey-headed man, who fur the last 20 3 oars has been 
till) political roprevontative of his clan at Kandahar; he describes the climate 
of ids native plains as being tlio exact happy medium between tlie extremo 
heat of llindiisti’u and oold of Kandahar; and tells tli.- following anecdote 
illustrative of the primitive simplicity of liis tribe : When Shah Lajob-ul-Mulk 
was driven to take refuge among the K ikars after his defeat at Kandahar, the 
whole of the ohm thronged round his camp to seoalhe king, and were utterly 
mtoiilslied to find that K lyalty possesses the same form ui.d features .as other 
specimens of she human race. 

Hesides the Kakuv.s above mentioned, there arc some 400 families residing 
in the villages of Koctikhana, Balakaz and H.di Khojiilv in the Kandnluir 
noighbourhood;. these are under Alalliks Sher Khan, Azim Khan and Mur 
Muhammad, respectively. 


From tlie oxf.rotne iintiqiilty of tliis clan, tlicru is no end to tlio raniilioii- 
tions into wliich it, has run, and tin following; tribc-a all claim eonncction wit!), 
or dascoc.t from tho Kakars. Arabiakhel. or raoQ of :Mu11u1i8. Tliu Tvrnunw 
of Gour, the FeroKkobi Tfazara and the Khanjani triho of Sirstan (who are 
genorally called Buluuhis but nra in reality and acknowled^'o the.inxeliia 
descended from the Sangurkhel Kakara,) as well aa tlic Utvnankhels and 
Kalcars already noticed. 

Tautss. 

The Tarins are divide! into two great division?, known as the Safed and 
Tur Tarin.s: the former heing independent, while the latter inhabit tho viilley 
of Peishii.’ hordering oir the Acbakzaie.s, and are subject to the Ivandnhar 
government. 

Tho Safed Tarins hold the country in which are tho sources of tho 
Alamriid and iU uumevoua tributaries; tlioy, like their Kakar nciglihours, are 
generally engaged in pastoral pursuits aud in thy culture i f jngl suitioiont 
cereals for home consumption. 

1 have already in this i)aper, in my remark.s on tho Kakars, r. rnarked that 
they are generally on friendly terms wi'h the Tarin.s, b\)t this staieinent 
rnu.st bo taken in the sense in winch sueh an (xpre.ssion is used a'lioiia;' l’at!)ai:.'. 
who take no account ot the contirniul petty fords going on betwee:) all neigh¬ 
bours : • hut in the hour of danger these clans might be expected to < oiii- 
bine, as they have indeed frequently done, to oppose a common I'licn v. Por¬ 
tions of these clans are often doing so to make inroads against their iuvetorato 
enemies the ^lairis, or to oppose such raids made against their own country 
from tho satne quarter. 

Upon the advance of tlio British troops into Affgiutnistnn in 1838, by the 
Bolan ro'ito, several plundering foray.s were made upon our camels at graze, ha.g- 
gage on tho march., &o. &o. by hnods of marauders 8.aid to he Kakars and Tarins ; 
but it must bo remembered that it is always most convonioiit as well as a con- 
monpractice among All'ghaos to give all tho ci'cdit of such exploits, to .-ioinc re¬ 
mote tribe, or to one whom they know it wouhl bo inconvenient for tho powers 
that be, to punish ; though it will be almost invariably found that the real per¬ 
petrators are among those living in tho iieighbourtmod ; so that,notwithstanding 
the little intercourse we have ourselves had with tlio Tarin.s has tended to d\' any 
thing but p)'c-possess us in their favour, I have given them credit for the char- 
...acter of general peacefulness, which they hold among their neighh.'urs. There 
are con)[)arinons among thieves, and when in a country like Alfghanistan. 
where an honest man is seldom if ever met wiiii, one can only spe,ak compari- 
tively ; for the very best of them would, in a civilized conntqy, be considered 
as scoundrels of tho blackest dye, and consigned to the coniinon hatig nan. 
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'riie Snf'jd Tiuins are divided into four sections; SirAix’zai, Mhui’-vki, 
JjssEANi and Ai>wa>'I, of the first of i^hcse Hazar Khan is chief, and resides 
witli the strenfjth of his clan, amounting to soino 600 uieii at 'I’lndl, which 
although tiie capital of his district, is a mere collection of mud I'uts. 

Tim MuncASX muster 800 strong under Haruu Khan. 

Tlie Lvsua'm. am 1,200 men under Ashraf Khan, while the Auwawi 
acknowledge Aziz Khan im their chief, and are distributed over Thall, Sotali 
and Kiusa, in the following proportions; 300 men in the first under Biknd 
K.lum Attarzai; 1,200 in Sotali, while Sirdar Oulzar Khan Uraarzai with 
ijCOO men heads the Ilaha pariy. 

'I'he total nuniber of fighting men wuich the Sufed Tanns could muster 
would thus be about GOOO; their cou-itry is vtiy similar iu Hs physical 
features to that of tlie iCaknrs already de-<cribcd. 

Thoro are two small off-'hoota of the 1 storanies of the Derajat, together 
with the runui Ijohwanies setilod in a few villages in tlie neighbourhood (be¬ 
tween Tliall and llori j) ol tliesj Kur Aluhainmad Khan, tTmiukhtd, and AH 
Muhammad Khan Dauclzai are the most intluentiul men; they uuniber alioub 
500 families, all engaged iu trade willi the Derajat and Kandahar, and occa¬ 
sionally going down to Sebi and .Daiiiir. Tho routes usually foLowed by them 


are as follows. 

lioute from Kandahar to Dcra Gbazi Khan. 

Killah Abdulla, Oli miles, along the well known high road, going down tho 
Bohui pass, viz. Khusbah 7 miles, 4 fu dongs. 


.Dell llaji, 

12 

1 



>•* 

5 

Dori (river), 

8 

4. 



u* 

«q 

Kahal Mandali, 

15 

4. 



tf) 

Kill,ah Futeli-ul'.ah, 

12 

0 

■ - 


=1 
o ^ 

D.'indi ttnlui, 

10 

-t 



as ,5 

Khojak Piiss, 

14. 

2 




Killah Abdulla, 

11 

0 



It ^ 

O 




Total 

01 A 

From this point, the 

route strikexi off to 

Sll-IIIDAU, 6 


6 C0S8 or three, hours 

march. 

This is a Turin villngo situated in a narrow valley; the road in this day’s 
march is through the well cultivated and thickly inhabited valley of Peishin. 

Maeuuat, 2 marche.s, the firet is D heurs work to a villa,go (name forgotten) 
situated at the head of tho same glen as Shalulad only liighcr up. Marghat 
is inhabited by Simanllia Kakar.s, pariially subject to the rulor of Peishin. 
Water plentiful from karezahs and springs. 

SiaiANXHA, is the hcaJ-quarteis of the section of Kakars who bear tlie 
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same name, It is situated in a amphitlieatre of liilU, the soils producing 
rich crops irrigated from knre-'eihs and springs; this is a very long march 
through an undulating and partially cullivateJ oountry, with hero and there 
a cluster of bouses. 

Dojiaal, 8 hours, a difficult Kothal ha-s to be crossed in this march, and 
then) is a groat scarcity of water both on tho road and at Durgai itself, wlier- 
it is ouly procurable from ono karezali. 

Siiti liOM, 8 liours. Tills is a tolerable road crossing several small Ivulhals . 
country, alternate hill and dale, the latter generally culSivatcd, and occupied 
by Knkais. 8iri Bori is tho name given to the last village, situated au the 
head of tho llori plain, water plentiful. 

Jloitt, 8 hour.s. This is a large v. allod town and capital of the Ivaka-s ; liic 
name is also given to tho district generally, which is tolerably level, cultivated 
and sprinkled with Kakar villages ; water from numerous springs and karezalis. 

Makutab, 8 hours. Through a country very similar to that in yesterday’s 
march, Makli.far is a small Kakar village or r.ather encamping pdace, for tho 
people are all nomadic, subsisting on the jiroduco of their flocks and herds. 
Water very stcareo, and only procurable from a brackish spring. 

J3.Vi™,m, fl hours. This fs a Lnni village, a litUc off the road, on tho 
side of which tiicre is a tank where mcreb uits and travellers usually oncuinp ; 
the road in tl.is march is decidedly bad tluough a hilly uistrict; water every 
where scarce. 

dfuKiiAK, S hours, A villrgo belonging to the Katlirau Uclucliis, without 
whose protection and escort it is not safe to cross this district, infested as Il¬ 
ls by plundering parties of Marris. Country, as in yesterday’s march, witli a 
few scattered liamlets in some of tho^darralis. “ It ater at i>uivhur from a 
good spring.” 

Makaki, (also called Sakhi Sirwar’s Ziarat.) This is a long and difficult 
day’s march. ImmediatJy after lonving the last ground the road crossef a 
stream which divides itself into two branches; (one of these goes down the 
liazdar country and Sarragh pass, and by tliis road many of the difficulties 
of this march can bo avoided). Country, bleak and barr.-n, water to bo found 
ill occasional springs in the different “ darrnhs.” A high stocj) range of 
mountains have to be crossed by a path known as the Taiwa'. Kothal; the 
road is reported very difficult for camels and yabos. iMakani is a small Ziarat 
with one or two fakir’s houses, and a few trees near a spring, at tho entraiico 
to the hills and on our own frontier. 

From Majcahi it is (as is well known) but two marches of 8 and 0 hours 
respectivelv, passing through the village ot Choti, to Dora Oliazi Khan. 

It will ho remcm'uored that this route from Dera Gliazi Khan as far as Bori 
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(Fi'din v/hk'li point we struck off for Ghazni) was followed hj' the Etnpuror 
Baber iu 1505, and he complained of his cavalry having- been starved for 
want of grain. 

ItuuTE FROM Thau- to Sun:. 

Parra,9c083. Bond for the greater part of the way tlirongh a nnna-w 
“ dari-ah,” and then over iv difficult Kothal, known ns the Marri ]:’arra. I'arrii 
is a small village belonging to the Vensi Tarias, (a subdivi.sion of one of those 
already given,) water is pvoonred from a spring. Wood and grass arc both 
plentiful, but no supplies can he expected. 

■Narkas. a, i this (lay’s march, about the same distav'co an yesterday’s, is 
down the hod of a niountain-torreut; the halting-]ilacu is at a small collec* 
tion of huts occupied by a few syads and their disciples, water from springs. 

Baoka, 8 -eoss. A Mnrri village in a tolerably well cultivated and open 
tract, vvhort water is procured, from nmnerous sin-ings; road as in last march, 
along tho bed of the atreara. 

fiitmis a well known Khojalc settlement; road difficult over broken \m- 
duhviiing country. bVntcr from llio Bcji road. Sebi ia a walled town, audit 
W.i;- from here that Colonel Wilson’s detacbmont were obliged to retreat in 
1841. Sobi jiays revenue to Kandabar, and is about 40 mites north eisat of 
Dadar. 

Thu whole of tills route is completely in the bands of tho Marria, and no men 
can puss along it, without paying thorn for safe escort. Kallahs, if they over 
do take this road, have to pay one rupee in thirty on the valuo of their pro- 

Jicrtf- 

There is another route, somtimrs followed, direct from Thall to Kakan, tho 
head-quarters of the Turis, of whioh the following is a brief sketch ; each 
inarcii is from 8 to 9 coaa. 

Prom Tliall to Sm nro n. At about throe ooss from Tliali. arrivu at a rango 
of hills which arc crossed by sowars .and footmen by tho Khamunk Kothal 
described ns difficult and steep ; to avoid this, laden cattle nro token round along 
the bod of the Abanrud, whioh joins Shinriid; this longer route is known 
as the llahi Pajjai; Shinriid ia a “ d.arrah,” with one or two hamlets iu it, 
w.atercd from tho bed of tho stream. It is neutral ground, on the border 
between tho Harris and Tarins. 

Mattctak', aspot hidouging to tho Harris, where the land is only occasion¬ 
ally cultivated. The road crosses another range of hills by tho Sundi Kotlial, 
but whioh, like that in tho last march, can bo turned. Water procured from 
springs. 

Majimi-d: this is a cousidera’olo sized Marri village, with a large extent of 
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cultlvaticin about it, all of vvliicb is unirrigalod. Wator from springs; the 
r,.ad ill this mai'cli is said to bo good, bat uinding tbroiigh bills by tho Kalu- 
bitir pass. 

FATMiit KAirDBR. Aiiotlior largo village with cultivatiou round it ; water 
from springs. Country billy and broken. 

Taki K at) 1). Hoad good ; but still traversing tho sanu' stylo of country ns 
yesterday, Tiirikrud is tlio naiuu of a glon, sprinkled witb bauilots, and 
dov/n whicbi runs a small stroam. 

Kaiian. Hoad through occasional villages, and down tbo bed of inounhiin- 
turrents. Country bleak tind barrer Along the 'vludo-courso of this route, 
no supplies could bo proourod ; but grass is plmtirul; and tlio nomadic Marris 
pos.soss largo Hock and lierds. 

Tlio T';k TarikS aro all cultivators, occupy ing tbo Ceialdu valley, paying 
rovenuo to the rulers of Iviuidahar, (yirdnr Xallu b hau ^•arak/. li is tin- pro- 
sent governor of I’oishin,) and muster about dOOO bundles divided into 15 
kbels, no shown in tho following table. Thu Karballa division aro sumebow 
connected with tbo well known Syads of Pcisiiin, who are co-partners with the 
Turins in that valley. These Syads are among tho chief traders in western 
All'ghamstan, and nro deeply engaged'in tho liorse and s’avu-trade. 

Ty,R Tarinr. 


Khels. 


Batessai, 

Hyhalzai, 
Alalh.'/ai, 
Kudsv.ai, 
Khanizai, 
Khanizai, 

A liztii, 

Islurziii, 

Kulazai, 

Naieziii, 

Musizai, 

Ahdulrahmanzni, 
Tlabiiizui, 
Llamr.uiz.vi, 
Karballa, 

Sezi, 


Cliiofs, 

District. 

Families 

Mir Alam-Abmad and Ka- 

Surkli-ab, 

400 

landar Kluins, 

Majid Khan, 

Hykalzai&Tunz.ai, 

77 

Shaludain, 

Lonra, 

80 

Mansur Klian, 

l.’anji. 

SO 

Kuslf Khan, 

Dabb, 

tjr> 

Mihr Khan, 

Tuniuirgha, 

150 

Khotan KTinn, 

Lonra, 

'fursba, 

2G5 

Amin Khan, 

800 

Maddat Klian, 

Ivphigluindi, 

75 

S5 

Sherdil Khan, 

I'urkbana, 

Arambai, 

Shahnawaz Khan, 

000 

Musar Khan, 

(iulihtan, 

200 

Nasr-ud-diu Khan, 

llabibzai, 

C5 

Abdul Khan, 

llamrani,-.!. 

r>5 

Dihlar Khan, 

Lonra, 

Ziingal, 

2t)5 

Maddat Khan, Ilaliraal 

300 

IClUvll, 

--- •• - • 

— 


















APPENDIX D. 


A few'notes 0)1 Affghan fietd-sj^oHs. 

It would be Impossibl'.) for a atning'ov to livo any time among AUglmtis and 
not to bo Bti'uolc with tlieir passiormte fomliioss for field •sports of many sorts, 
but laoie especially hawking. ^L’he late VVas'.ir Muhanr.nad Akitar Khun .spout 
a great part of l»is leisure time in tliis diversion, and his sons as well a? many 
of tho (diiof Sirdars follow his oxamplo ; his groat dvhgiit was in deer hawking, 
which must be placed at the head of this class of sport. 

Tho birds iisuuliy trained in Affglianiatan, are of two classes ; dlatingnishcd, 
I believe, in Europe as tho lorig and short-winged 
Hsivking. hawks ; but w'hiidi in the oast are b(;tt(;r known 

by tliO color of tho eyes, wluch ar.) eithor yellow or black : tho lemale of both 
vavictiea is tho larger, and more valuairlo bird f and the lollowing arc tho 


•jtttive. iiinuos for the diffei-cnt spccio-s, in each of thoso families. 


fellow-eyed. 


Bh'ok-eyed. 


It nates. j 

(•■Basr. (tioslmvvks) 

"j^Bishiu (Sparrow hawks) 
Shiltra 

(Chaigh (Falco Oervialw) 
Balu ! (True coursing falcon) 
Shahin (I'eregriuo Talcon) 
Iiagar 
Turumtl 

. Itegi (Falco shutor) 


Alales. 

Jurrd. 

Bfishit. 

Chippakh, 

Oharghclah. 

Bahii Biicha. 

Ko(dlah. 

Jliagar. 

Tmii. 

aiaknoni. 


The initiatory training of all is the same, but the yellow eyed-hawk is 
ntjver hoodevl after its education is completed j 
Povular training of each sort. .j. ^ and 

she only when at rest in the house. Thehhick-cyed birds, on the contrary, are 
never imbooded except nt the instant when renulred to fly at game, or for 
practice ; and it is truly wonderful to see the quickness with whiiii those birds 
will at Quee distinguish the quarry at almost incredible distances, on being 
suddenly uuhoode.1 in tuo full glare of a tropical no.mday suu. The former 
are. short-flighted, aud seldom lost; while the latter from tho length of wing, 
lowor to an immense heiglit aud follow their game to any distance ; ciremn- 
stanoes which often lead to the best of hawks being frequently lost, oven in 


experienced hands. 
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Till! age of a bird is at oinjn distiiiguishulde frorii its aii'l tbe 

Ago of Hawbs ooloui’ of tJio legs ami beak ; so uuieli mo iinle' il 

that, to ar> inexpoiieticed eye. n luuvk of tlie first 
year (called ohliz) would nppoar of a totally ditl'erout si.ocies from the samo 
biid a year oklor; (then called taroiuik). Birda of the first year are ahvavs 
tbo fastest, but they are iiioro liable to be lost than tl.oso wbicli liuvo beeu 
longer dorneslioiitfid. 

All tbo hawk apeoics moult during spring, wbilc the fonialo i« sitting oti 

;«-o •'ull plumage about 

■v tim I jiiii' that their young are ilireo peirts grown. 

In a domesticated state, the moniting season (Icuriz) oonimencos about Munrb 
or April, when tlie biids are usually placed in some quiet retired cool corm r 
of a room, tied by the jesses witii about a yard of strong string to a low 
perch, and within easy reacli of a large ves.vl of water, in wliicli they are ox- 
eefcdingly fond of batliiiig ; tliey iiro fed in tlio evening, but without l),-ing 
bandied or moved. About tha lOtii or 12tli day, tbo bird will I.e found to 
have slied tlie outer leatliur in each wing; in 0 or 8 mote the o nc!\t feathers 
will ha filled, and so tiie proces.s (vvliicii is much slower i,-, tbe dumesticated 
bird) goes on till the principal lealbers of tbe wings have been renewed, wbt‘u 
the two outer ones of the tail ar,, slied, as soon at; tbo tail is also renev cd, all 
tbo smaller feathers are thrown ofi'in handfuls daily. cSliould the liawk, bow¬ 
er er, be liandlod iu the least, or even moved from one corner of the r(r.,m to 
another, tlio moulting stops sliort for 12 or 14 day.s at least, and sometimes Is 
not recomiuenced, so tliat tbo bird has to worl. on for a second season with 
tile old feathers. X)uring the moulting, butter is given in coimiderable quan¬ 
tities with the food of tiui bird. 

'llu! Baz and Jurra breed in tbo loftiest mountains, anrl are only captiir-d in 

HaunU of hawks i >*> by natives tliat llni 

higher the vaugo from which they are taken, 
the better will the birds prove, 'I'lieso are considered by the AHghans as 'he 
most valuable of hawk tribes, and fetch when trained, from JO to 10(1 Com¬ 
pany's Rupees each. 

1 be smaller yelluvv-eyed luuvlt.s frequent low bills and tbe hanks of deep 
precipitous ravines, (known in Ibis country as “ alguds).” C'iiarglis build 
on low mounds in any moderate climate like that of Kamlal.ar, Balicli, Ac., Ac., 
while Shaliims and Lagui-s irmite their ne%ts on the face of precipitou.s cJifib. 

The Bahri is only found along tbe banks of rivulets or near marshes abound- 
ing with waterfowl; am', the smaller varietic.-of the b]aok-ey?J hawks fre¬ 
quent deep ravines and low hills. 

In Affghaiiistan, there are four metbods usually adopted to procure hawl:s 

H 
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for traiiiiu'j. First, Chargio^ .iml Biiliries, iiit<?vi(io(l fur c-'Uisinq; deer, mid 

Sliahiiis ore taken from the iinsl when jnst idmiit 


.Uo.lcs of ciitrliin^ Imnks to leave it, and bvouolio up by hand ; thiv loi)f{i.T 
’ tlinv are left with their partuts the belter, 

provided they do not learn to bant on their own aocount. 

2nd. ^ net, oailed a <logay,m, made of fmo but very strong silk thread 
(with large open meshes,) about (i feet by -1 deep, is suspended in a perpen¬ 
dicular position on two slender reeds, and a pigeon or some STuallcr bird is 
tied by the foot to a pieg on tin.) ground in front of and within about a foot 
and a half or two feat of She bottom of the net, in such a position that it 
may tb" ter about Olid attract the attention of tlio wild hawk ; the tr.lconer 
of conrse conceaHiig himself at eorne little distance. The hawk a'-oops at the 
bird, which is too near tiie ir. t to admit of her vising again high enough from 
tbu ground to avoid it, and the vcdocity at whicli she strikes is so great as to 
carry oil’ tiio net from the slonder reeds, enveloping the hawk under the neb; 
the falconer in.'-tauily rushing up,' aeoures him hawk by thrusting its head for- 
most into a piece of cloth sewn in tlie shape of a cone, with just an aperture 
aafilCicut to admit of the head pas.s!ng OUD at the epox. 'Tlie bird’s eyes are 
now olosed, either by having a hood placed on the lumd, or more rrequeatly by 
a thread •being passed through each under-eyclid, and the two twisted toge- 
thoi on the top of the head. 

»rd method. Fiiot ■'atch a Jhaggar or Shikrk in a dogarza, as above 
described; half close his eyes, fasten his beak so that he cannot peck, and 
then tio a bunch of feathers thickly ir.terspcrsod with strong horsehair nooses, on 
to his legs which arc tied together. (A liird so prepared is ealled a “ Bairak) 
as soon as a Cliargb, Bahri, Sliahiii, or Lagar, is seen coursing in tlio air, on 
the look out for game, the falconer seeking shelter in tho nearest Imsh, tusses 
the Bairak upas high as he can into the air; the .Ihaggar thus set free, soars 
off, while the wild hawk, mistaking the featluT* on his Icet for a captured bird 
ill his talons, dashes at and seizes them, entangling his own claws in the 
nooroa, and the two birds roll together to tlie ground, where they are secured. 

The 4th method is notliing more nor less than four dogimas, setback to 
hack ill the form of a square, in the midst of which is pegged down a partridge 
or ehakor. This sort of trap is used esclu.sively for Hazes ami .lurn'w, and is 
generally set on sciua high and open hill ; tlie nets are, however, much larger in 
every wav than the one 1 have desoribed though acting on the same [uhiciplo. 

The chief ))oiiit.-: loolied to in the siiection of hawks besides species and 
age, are great length from crown of head to tip of tail, breadth of chest, 
and extreme span of talons, with a bright clear eye. Besides these, each 
fuleoner iias his own loiicitul ideas ol paiticular spots and shades ui colour. 
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I'ut ihc>“e latter will bo fouuJ coiitrudieteil, in l eerj’ day's experience, aiiil in 
eiioli new district. 

'I'o train Chargbs and Baliries to course deer it is noeessary to give the food 

_ . . of oacli bird daily on the stuffed head of a gazei 

Tramuig, , 

(Obikarridi or Abu ItaRliti,,' the crust being 

placed in tlie eye-holes and when the young birds can fly they are called to 

this line; when full grown and obedient, they are showtr i young fawn, or kid 

of the same colour, and if they seize it, the auinial is killed for thtni, and a 

little of the warm blood given to the birds. A greyhound is next set after 

the fawn, and tWo hawk flown at it : if the latti r strikes, all that is required 

in the way of training has been ncoomplished, and llie liirds may bo taken in 

qusst of wi'dganie; but if not, a few more kid.- are saciieced as above, in 

order to give ttie hawks confidence ; it is usual to train hawks to Hy in pairs for 

this sort of sport. 'I’he greatest care, however, is neces.sary not to allow tlieso 

hawks ever to sec other falcons flown at hirdt ; though tin y may when fust 

brought out, THE KECOM) T'-afi, bs allowed to kill a hare or two, to get 

them into wind. The best falconers in this line, are Turkist cni.R ; Cliarglis 

cannot, as a rule, kill doer without the assistanoo of grey Imundv ; olihongh 

there aro instances on record of tlioir having done so. 

Sliahins taken from the nest, aro ah.V'.iy.- fed on a lure made from the dried 
wing.) of the middle sijiod hnsfard, “ Ubaraand when old enough and per¬ 
fectly obedient, large fowls .lud a .snared bu-'.ard or two are turned down for 
them to kill ; which finishes tlieir oducation. 

Tlieso birds ai'e, however, always most useful when trained in pains, anil 
should ho muiic to soar high before they aro fed, for a want of such training 
makes them low-flighted and spiritless. 

As soon as a newly captured bird of any other deseriptb.'ii is brought boine, 
it is laid on the floor and allowed to roll about, being oeeu.-iiouiilly touched 
witli a stick, until it gives over all altempt.s to claw and peck ; its eyes are 
now opened, and a hood put on, the cloth ak-o being opened jutGciently to 
admit of the bird’s stundiug up ; jes.ses or small leather straps, about 18 in¬ 
ches long, aro fastened, one on each leg just above the claw i; ami a pair of 
small hells fixed immediately above the jesses, which completes the dressing of 
black-eyed hawks ; tlio yvllow-eyed species n quire n strong silk loop adjusted 
very loosely round the neck, with an end about 8 or 9 inches long left liaiiguig 
down the brea-st; this ttriiig is held under the middle finger of the rigliU 
hand, to balance the bird wliilc in the act of being thrown oft', for there is a 
great art in casting oft’ aH short-flighted hawks so its to give them as gouii a 
start as [lossible ; wliila the otliers are merely unliuodod and start of their 
own accuid as soon as tliey see their game. 
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In a very slio't time, tlie clotli is remorvl from tlie boily, and t,bc liawk 
made to sit on f.lm gloved lunul. About ti.e seco'.ul day of its captivity, the 
liawU will usually take a little food, althougli some refuse it for three or four 
days. As a general rule, the sooner a bird foods and the longer , she takes td 

snhdna, the more vidua'ide she will turn out. 

In training vellow-cyod hawks, a small hole is next bored in ibe bood lor 
the bird to uerp tbr.mgh, and daily enlarged; the hawk is constantly Imndkd, 
carried aoo;.t h. Imzars mi crowded places to accustom it to people, ahd kept 
awake day and higl.t. For black-P.yod hawks the hood is constantly removed 
and replaced, (at fiivt in the dnk and by degrees in day light) for the same 
purpose As soon as the bird has become perfectly quiet and tamo m hand, a 
pair of dried wings of the quarry to which it 'is t.. he trained, are tied together , 
and the food always giwm on this lure; the bird being indueedto come a short 
distance (frem one hand to the other) for It; when a gr.'ater distance becomes 
Tiecossary, a bmg string will, a ring in it, to wliich is attaol.ed about i feet ol 
strong ligl>t string, tied to tlie jesses o; tlie hawk, is used ; an assistant lioldnig 
the bird lid one end ol tl.e long string, wliile tlie falconer goes to tlio otlier w.tli 
tlie food on tlie lure, calls the hawk ; on the hood being removed, tl.e hawk flies to 
the lure, while the ring traversing along tim string, enables her to reach it where 
she is f.'d, this practice is continued for sevonil days ; after whicii the luiwkis kept 
very hungry, and let fly at large, tlie lure being now and then shown, to keep Imr 
witbi i bounds; md after a short flight she is fed ; a few days of this praetico 
and tlie hawk i.s ready for a‘‘howli.” Thi.s is generally a speohneu of the 
quarry the hawk is to hunt hereafter, turned down alive for her to lull, hut 
it Uie bird cannot ho laid eonveniently. the largest fowls are used as how lies; 
when the hawk has struck it, she is allowed ii lull meal (the first i^lie has had 
sine, -he was caught) on the flesh and blood, and after this she is ready for 
the field. It must be always borne in mind in training liawKs, tbat it is ea.sy 
to bring any bird to kill small game after she has been broken in to largo, but 
that the reveise is almost iiii]) 08 sil)lo. 

Any of Ihi'sc hawks can be easily trained to kill small game, sacb as part¬ 
ridges oliakor, teal, quail and snipe; but tlie following is a list of bho 
quarry to whicli each sort is generally broken in. 

Ifiiz for ducks; “ ubara,” juugal fowl, peafowl, pheasants and harCs, 

Jurra, ducks, pheaMiiits. jungal fowl, and partridges of sorts. Fliaighs to 
deer, herons, cranes, bustard, ubar.a, curlew and hares and kites. 

liahries, deer, ducks, herons, ciuik b, uhara, ge. re, curlew and hares, 'j'he 
male of these two hwt can only kill partridges, plover aim rook-i. 

Sliiibins in pairs: hui-vard, ducks, haics, pheasants, juiigal fowl, partridges, 
and rooks. Male as above inontioned in the case of Baliri b.aclias. 


misTfi 
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.A most nitmleious practice-is to take n bnice of Pl.ahins and It them fly 
over 8 small jl.il covered with ducks, while the fowler shoots the ducks on 
tho water; the hawks will not allow a sinprle do'k to leave the water, and 
the last cue of the flock may he thus secured provided that mue ho taken not 
to shoot one on dry land. If this occurs, the hawks w.ll instantly fasten on 
the dead bird, and allow the remainder of the ducks to escape. 

The lagar is chiefly kept IV.r hares, crows, partridges and the like, and the 
male bird for catching larger falcons, as .1 have already shown ; all the smaller 
varieties of hawks are kept for quail ami parlridgc-s except tho Itciu which 
is. usually trained to hunt in couples and kills larks and small birds after a 
long chase. 

For an KngHsliman to follow this sport eiijoyahly, the best of trainers amt 
first rate horses are absolutely necess,iry; for without tlie assistance of the 
first his falcons will never be in trim for Im.g flights, while tho want of the 

latter will invariahly lead to tlio loss of his fme.st hawks ; for oven witi a 
appliances of the very best description, it will frequently happ-n that a strong 
ubara, or black curlew and a good bahri will so fur outstrip the si ecd of a 
first rate horse as to get completely out of sight; and if not found at once, she 
will soon gorge herself; and when ,in this Svale these black-cyed birds wiU 
seldom look at a lure or obey anything but tl.e dictates of Ibc.r own wnd 
natures; altbough ono or two rare instances are on rceordof 
gnho boine to the spot where they were trained. Colonel t oke, C 
chargh which got away in the neighbourhood of Nilab, on the left bank of the 
Judas, and wa.s found again on the top of his residence at Kohat. ^ 

d he feeding and physicking of hawks, and a knowledge of al their various 
disorders, i.s in itself the study of a life-time ; and the latter a subject on which 
each falconer professes to have, as a mutter of course, some very ’ 

BO that 1 cannot pretend to give even an outline of their practu ■; su ‘ 

*uv that when a yellow-eyed hawk i.s too higli m fits i, a sma o»j o 
sugar is given as a purgative ; while chargh. and bluck-eycd birds have a 
;Zoh of borax tied up it a piece of soft tbin flannel, shoved down their 

throats, which in half an hour, acts as an emetic. , . , 

But after all tho great art in falconry is, so nicely to adjust the feeding of 
each bird that it shall be in the very highest condition and flesh compatible 
with hard work and wind; but at the same time to have it so sharp set wi li 
hunger as to be extremely keen after its quarry, and at all times obedient to 
the call and lure. All hawks must have a certain portion of fur, ones, am 
feathers given them with their food; which will he all rolled up ...to a uall, 
and thrown out of the mouth some 10 or 12 hours after they ha.e oeen g.very 
this ball is called in England, 1 believe, the casting of a hawk, and m Al g i.i - 
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i'tftn “ [laritiorali.” If t)ii« [.iidcc; i w not gone ’t)ifony)i, tlie bird soon siclieus 
and dies. 

A Huru sign of poor or improper f^jeding is a peculiar fine worm-eaten looking 
lino oairictl ncJOiO< the web of eiich i f the larger featliers of a hawk, whi.-li wilt 
not iliaappear till tlio nest moulting season. IV'ln n a bird is too fat, it nill 
not hunt; and if too thin ; it cannot do so; in tlie lirst. instunco, the meat is 
well soaked in wator before given to the hawk, and in the latter more tlesli 
mixed witli a little blood will soon fatten the bird. 

Almost Uio worst accident viiioh can iiappvu to a hawk, abort of breaking 
a limb, is to get loose with it.-i hood on ; for it will thim freciuently soar into 
the air with a peculiar hoverirrg fluttering stroka of tiro wing, until it is corn- 
pletoty lost in the 7 (jky ; and at Just falls dowu exliiiusted to die,; the only 
chance in such cases being for the falconer, bi Ibi-t the bird has got to any 
great height, to keep striking the palms of lii.i liands sharply together, the 
noise of which soinctiines attracta the poor bird’s m tice and brings it down- 
wards within reach. 

Should any of the principal feathers of a hawk’s wing or tail got broken, 
from dashing against a bu.sh or on tlm ground wiiile site is in tlio act of killing 
her quarry, tiie feather should bo spliced ; and for this purpose all the good 
feathers thrown off' at tlio tiinu of moulting, or those of u dead hawk, should 
be carefully preserved iu a book or other convenient place, the splice is made 
by cutting the feather iu the birrl’s wing diiigonally across, and, .adjusting 
another leather cut exactly to lit it; a needle is llion pushed head first into 
ihe pith of the stump in the liaw k’s wing, and the portion of the now I'calhcr 
passed down over tho point of the needle, till the splice is almost closed ; a 
little good glue is now painted over both edges of tho splice, and tho feathers 
jircssed fiimly together. If the operation is neatly done, the mended feather 
is just a.s useful as the original one, and will last till tho moulting season. 

Natives generally prefer tin ycDoiv-eyed hawks, c? they are never lost, and 
give no trouble in followtirg, while they will kill any number of partridges, Ac. 
that cun be found in a day. But for real sport, there ks nothing to equal the 
ehargh or buhri, and deer hawking is the cream of this sort of .sport. 

An Affghun has not the slightest idea of shooting moving objects, nor 
Shooting indeed are the lingo cumbrous weapons generally 

in use iu tlio country adapted for ^uoli practice ; 
this class of field-sports is thcroforo more circumscribed than with us; deer 
stalking in thu hills is only practiced by the entlir.siastic prufes.-ional shikaris 
of the mountain ranges, whoso whole lives are spent among the liniiuts of 
ibex, “ nia-ikhore,” thar and wild sIkpi>; but -^iriais and uicu of ..ubstaiiee 
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hnve iipiiher the iiliysioal oiie'rjyv nor nors/>VH r. ■ i i 

fT,.f fi.. .1 i^n . .. / ^‘W-e reqiun-.^^ 

thafc the only lull ahootirnx in wliicii thev lotlnf’ * * i i < i ^ 

_ ... V, , , IS carrioil ox hy ** hunkwa/' 

Dlif 1 <"‘<1 c-cnjsists in liavilg tin- ;hoot( r« 

thtrn bj: « host ot BhikaiieB and otlvn' ofck-n,lanta. Al.n G^vdani, or ,l«.r. 

Aim Gartlmii. stalking in th« oji ;.ji plain, how/ivor, is n very 

., ot tl.6 sirdirs, and is con. 

ciU' teu in the following maniior. ■ 

Three or four sportsmen, with their atteruhmts, resort to the sandy open 
I-lains where rav.ne deer abound, and the shooters leaving scat ered out to the 
d.stance of about two gun-shots from cm.d, other, ho down fhd on the groan-l. 
he flatter the bettor. The shikarios and atlendaut., move of in ,ue!t of a 
>enl of doer and tudearour by keeping at a very long distanee from them, not 
to fnghten the a.unud,, but hy eauthma and exceeding, ■ • auproaches, to 
make them qnietly browse towards tlm ehooten.; and gen,, .i!v (» times out of 
.10) succeed so well tl.at standing shots are made at from'40 to 80 yards 
seldom over the latter distance. . Practice on the part of tlm shikari^ 
atlendanfs, together with cxtrcinepati.mce in the ehootera. isall thatisrrqniri'd 
to8,mnro tenoradoaendeeraday in thi:.. way; hut it is at beat but native 
spoH. W,Id hog are mobbed with doge, cut down with talware, shot and 
in (.act murdered in every possible way, the poor animal never being allow,.,! 

e » ghtest ebanco (or Ins bib. As for spearing a hoar in the open plain, an 
AUghan cannot see the Cun of such sport, but on tlw contrary consi.lers tho 
whole proceedmg as a tempting of Providm.ce and an unuoeersary exposure of 
both men iiud hornen. 


Wild fowl sheoting is practised by almost every person in tiio Koliistan, at 
Wild fowl Blmoting. Cabul, and in the Kandahar district; (he usual 

of proceeding is to build a small hut with 
looplmkd walls on the margin of some jhil or pond of water, and at about 
some twenty yards from it a whole fhick of siuJfcd ducks of all sorts is placd 
out on the water to attract passing birds; these decoy-ducks, or “ blidt: ” as 
tlmy are willed, are merely the skins of ducks stuffed with a liitl., rtraw, and 
fastened on tho top of a stick which is pushed into llie soft mud at tho hettom 
of tliejhil till the bird appears to float naturiiUy on tlic water; ul,oIe flock-, 
of ducks are thus allured down and shot; on a good day, after a diowcr of 
ram, a single Affglmn will frequently secure -tO or .W ducks. The wings of 
crane.s are also stretched on a stick, and pkcjd standing separately and upriglit 
in the water, ami attract passing flocks of cranes from almost incrediiilB dis¬ 
tances. All the common modes of taking wiiii fowl practiced in llind.istau 
are also resorted to iierc, hut do not recpiire explanation; a novel luothod 
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lio'/ever, w liiclt havo not hear d of oUewhere, is adopted in the Kohistnn. 
An urtiAoial taiu is rormed by (’Jaininiiig up some small sli-o.irn or rill, and a 
smoil but Iniilt u a elniee gate made in the dain, through the middle of which 
the cut carrying; lAfthe \iatcr is carried,- a few decoy or tame ducka arc placed 
on the p in,'I, ami wild fo»‘l al lowed to "isit the spot uiuiioleated for several 
days, till tlioy' o>t miite aecue-tomed to all around them i tijc fowler now gets 
iiito tl e hut, ai.d remains y>crfectly gv\iet till he secs a large flock of ducks 
T-lecpitig on the water, he tf'cn. opens the sluice gate and the water gently 
running duv, Hui.ts down the ducks ipiietly intr. the house by ones and twos, 
where they are secured without those outside being any tlic wiser. I an> told 
that two ttioti will tha.s capture over a huodred clucks in 2i hours ; sometimes 
the middle of tno clay is I'cst for this .sort of wlmleaalo murder, and at others 
night. ^I'ho chakor am lieasil are shot in tlocics at Bpring.s in tho hills, 
dui'iiig the hot ‘ ,wu' and from behind a sort of shioUl madu of two stiok.s 
tied across each ot ■ . and covered with cloth dyed a dirty jellow oolour, having 
black eyes painted all over it; this strange object so astonislies tlie birds that 
they all hiuhlle into a small space, and by degrees approach closer and closer 
till they arrive within easy range, and are knocked over six and seven at a 
shot. Another form of this screen is made of two short sticks stuck into tho 
apoi'tsnieu’s turban, with a piece of tlie sanre sort of yellow cloth fastoued 
between tlrem, and allowed to hang down wcdl over the face like a mask, 
having two holes to peep through, 'fho man’s body is hid bchiml a rock and 
this strange fivco pre.sented to tho birds while they are at some ocnsiclerablo 
distance off, which makes them pack closo and come up to he shot, as in tho 
lust instimee, b\it both tiiese methods of killing birds are most strongly con- 
denmad bv all orthodox HJuliaminadans, who say that the poor birds mistake tho 
vugs covered w ith eyes, for the face of the great prophet, iind como up to pay 
their respects j and tlmt ud those whieli are killed under siudi ciroumstauccs, 
become martyrs ; this is hut a poor compliineut to the personal nppeuruneo 
of the arch imposter, hut what will Jluhnmmadan faith stick at ? Shikiu'ies 
with less thiological ideas call the mask a “ gedari." 

Quails svro usually netted, lir.it by a net b..ing thrown over a corner cf a 
corn field, and two poles on which arc hung 
several cages with calling quail in them being 
stuck up immediately behind the net; this arrangement is usually maiie very 
early in tho morning, and when the sun is up, a long rope is stretched across 
tho other end of the field by two persons, who work it hackwurds ami for-' 
wards, so ns to make a gentle rustling sound, and gradually carried forwards 
towards the net; when close to tho latter, the fowlers rusli up and secure the 
quails uliich havo been driven under the net, hundreds .nro thus caught of a 
morning in tlie licight of the season. 
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Tlio S 60 onj method, also a most suocoss'.'.il one, is for scrorul nion to carry 
tha not over the fields; two men holding tlio corners of tho not in front, and 
keeping it up by strotching, while the romaimier of the party fonii a lino 
along the buck of the net and act as beaters; whoa u fjnail is put up under tho 
net, all let go ajid tho bird is at oneo secured; this is more generally practised 
in tho evening. 

Anotticr form of net is called a dogazzi, and consists of a triangular ivicco 
of net stretched between two long and strong reeils, which is carried by a 
single individual before him, through the fields and secures a quail as it rises. 

The,dogs of .iffghanistan, used for sporting jmrposes are of r.iueo sorts, tho 
greyhound, pointer and “ kluindi.” The first 
are not lamed for speed, and w nld have littbi 
chivnca in a fair courso with a second rate English dog, but liioy ani s.iid to 
liave some endurance, and wdicn trained are used to assist cliarghs in c.xteliing 
deer, to mob wild hog, and to course hares, foxes. Sea., &c. Affghans, howeror, 
run every thing to kill; and it is not on unootnnion sight to see halt a down 
of these dogs after a single hare. 

Tlie pointers are obtained from the hills in tho .Talalabad dist vet, and tli 
.l\olii.stau ; they avo largo, heavy, sloiv hunting, but very lino-nosed animals, 
mul staunch to a fault, their heads are heavy uiul very .square, and altogether 
tho dog reminds ouo very strongly of the old donble-m'.'ed spauish pointer. 

“ Klmndia,” are tho most useful, and iit tho same time tho most cros? 
bred animals in tho country ; tiiey have an undoubted eio.ss of tbo {loiuter in 
them, but the rest of their parentage is beyond conjedure; but for working 
out game IVorn thick cover, there is no Iirced of dog that I have ever seen 
"Jiko them, The training of a “ khundi” commences from the day that it 
can oat meat; small pieces of llesh are rousted and trailed along the ground in 
every direotion, and at last thrust under thick bushes of thorns and buried in 
holes ; tlio young “ khundi” is then called, and has to hunt up eacli separato 
morsel of it.s food ; this sort of ]«acti'.;e every day makes them most deter¬ 
mined hunters, and accustoms them to work their way through the thickest 
hushes ; they we dhielly used for turning up quail, and p.-irtmlges to hawks; 
and it is a beautiful sight to see a good khundi work out. a black partridge, 
whioh has been frightened by a hawk, from tho middle of a tliick vineyard; 
and their endurance is such that they can work througli the wliole of a hot 
• day without showing tho slightest higns of fatigue. 

Affghan sirdars have of late taken a great fancy to Eugli.<h dog.s of every 
description, and frequently ainu.se themselves baiting jackalls, badgers, Ac. 
with animals which they call “ sng-i-tiger,” tmi which are really nothing 
more or less than the various crosses of the bull Jog which are ab-.ays to bo 
N 
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fijuiid nbout tlio b.'irnioks of any European llcgiment. 'J'lu'sc sirdars however 
will never have a good breoil of dogs as they do not take tlr..' slightest trouble 
about them, bat allow all to cross just as it way happen. Were it not for 
this carolessness, the climato of Aifghanistan is so execedingly favourablo to 
tbe (levelo])Cmont of tho canine rane, that I am (piito confident, dogs equal to 
the best imported Euglisli, eould be bred from really good stoek with the most 
ordinary care. 

Wolves, jiU'kalls, foxes, and vermin of all sorts are hunted and trapped fur 
their skins, which are made up into clothing for the cold season ; but this is 
more in the w ly of trade than sport. Wolves are taken in deep trunchos out 
iu tho form of a circle, leaving a large island, as it were, in the middle on 
which tho oarcass of Home dead animal is placed as a bait. Tbese 'trenches are 
about 10 feet deep, four feet wide at top, and not mere than one and a half 
at bottom. Tho wolf naturally drops into tho trenoh instead of taking it at 
a bound, and when onco in, it continues to run round and round the circle, but 
owing to the navrowiies.s of the trench, has not a ehanee of working his way 
rip tbe bank. 

T'bo wolves during winter pack together, and while tho snow is on tho 
ground arc so .rharp sot with hunger, that they frequently -itt.ack single travel¬ 
lers on tho main roads or even horsemen. 

In conclusion I may remark that Affghatiii'inn affords a splendid field to its 
native sportsmen, for on its mountains are to be found maskhorc, ihes, tliar, 
wild sheep, and most of the deer common to tho Himalaya ranges; wliilein 
the plains, raviiia doer, “ yews,'’ a species of leopard, wild hog, and black lyn.v, 
together with ducks, woodcock, partridges, Ac., &c. arc mo.st abundant; hut 
the people of tho countj-y are so extremely bigoted and jealous of foreigners,* 
that n stranger iu these oountries runs a much greater ebauce of being stalked 
himsell' than of stalking any tiling worth tho trouble of taking home. 
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APPENDIX E. 


Traders and Tradu of H Wc/u A fijfonnistan. 

UMrKH tills la'ud 1 propose to e. skoteli of tho couimcveial classes ol 
Westci'n AtlgLanistfia, some of tlic routes frequented by them, and tUo duel' 
articles of trade wiueh may not bo found in Doctor Ut‘H'’u ’s report on tho 
products of tho country ; and may coniineiico with 

Tub PoviNnxA.it AiTnit.iNs. 

Although tho disturbed state of Atlgbauistan has, during tho past century, 
boon unfavorable to the devolopi.icnt of coitiiiieree, yet wo know that, at one 
time large and vahiaUo caravans used to cany the jiroducts of llinduslan, tlie 
I’anjali and Cashmir to Cabul, Herat, Persia and 'I’urkoy ; and that although 
at the present day tho products of Uicse countries flow thi'ough very difl'creiit 
channels to far remoter x'egions, still in Khorasan (by which name traders 
almost iuvariubly style the greater part of Allghanistuu and Persia) are to be 
found rnoreaiilile races called Povindi.dis, whoso lives arc spent in cHnivan 
journies, caizying on the trallio between Hindustan, ICiiorasan and Jlokh iru, 
by inoan.s ol thoir droves of crmels and ponies. 

These Povindiahs art> pastoral, and migratory in their mode of life; during 
the autumn luontlis, they proceed down the Guleri, or Zadi passes ; and 
leaving their tainilies to grnso the gp.are cattla in tho Derajat, a portion of tho 
tribo goes on with goods to Delld, Cawnporo, &<:. and arranges so as to be back 
about tho cornmcnocinent of March, when tho clans again pick up thoir hind • 
lies and worldly goods and move up the passes to tho Ghazni and Khilnt-i- 
Ghilzi district, sending on caravans to Oabul, Jiokhani, Kandahar, and (lemt 
(tiio Kharoti division carry on most of tho trade with the l.atter place ;) tho 
whole returning in time to accompany the tribo dmvu the passes .ogaun 
This nio-'o is clfeuttid in three divisions, proceeding invariably at st.ited in¬ 
tervals ; and the respective migrations bear tho names of MyakhoJ, A'asar and 
Jvharoti, uftor the brunches of the tribe coin|)Osing them. 

The Povindiahs aro divided into four clans; Lcliwaiii or Lohani, A'asar, 
Neazis and Kharotis. 

Tho fiOUANiES aro again subdivided into throe branches; Dowlatklicl, 
P.inui and Myakhel ; bub tho two lirst now no longer carry on the mcrcan- 
N 2 
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tilo {lursui'-.s of Iheir ancestors, liaving settled clown as agriculturists; the 
Dovvlatklj'l on the lainh of Tak, in tbo Derajat, with Sirhuknd Khan 
(Kattikhel) at their head ; and the Panui (a much smaller division) about 
'! hull and Sutllali; these latter are g;-adualiy mixing with tho Tariiis of that 
part of the country. 

Tho Myalihel (with the exception of the Musazai faction, numbering somo 
400 families under Mir Alam Kban in Deaband,) live entirely in camps; are 
wealthy tiaders, and for tho oonveuienco of pasturing their flocks, divide 
IhemsL'lves into 12 khels or encampments mustering about 1010 families in all. 

Frinent chiefs. Tents. 

Alladiul Khan,. 100 

Din Muhammad Khan, . ”0 

Eozi Khan. ®0 

Attal, . 80 

. 90 

. 100 


KheU. 

\Vuv.''ke Killii, 

ITniarzai, . 

Uniarzai, . 


:)0 

. 100 

. 50 

. 80 

. 90 

tributcj to the Amir, 


Panni, . 

Pnsinni, . Ivatlar Khan, 

llcloehkhel, . •• Khan, 

Hclochkhel, . Muhammad Khan, . 80 

Bakhtyar,. l^'eroz Khan, . 

Bakhtyar,. . Lai Klian, . 

... Mahi Khan, . 

. Ali Jluhammad Khan, 

.. ^han,. 

'I’lnise Lohanies pay six hundred llupees annual 
(being at the rate of llupees 50 per khel) for the privilege of grazing their 
iloeks and herds in ttie Ghazni district during the summer months ; this is 
of course exclusive of import and transit duties on goods brought up as mer¬ 
chandize. 

Many Povindlahs arc wholesale merchants trading on their own account, 
while others are mere panders or small dealers; tho latter freriuently take 
good.s for retail sale, on credir from their more wealthy brethren, running all 
chances of prolit or loss, and paying at the rate of ]2i per cent, per annum on 
the value of tho goods. 

The Povindlahs carry goods from Dera Ismail Kban to Cabul or Kandahar, 
at from 15 to 25 liupoe.s a camel load, the cost depending ou the supply of 
cattle on the spot and the losses of each caravan while on the journey. 

Krom Ghazni to Kandahar, 9 Kupees are charged for every 6 raaunds. 

. Cabul, 3 . 

Cabul to Peshawar, 12 ; tho extra charge on this line of road i.s owing to 
the danger in tho Kliybar and Tartarra passes. ' 

Tub Nasbs are the strongest of the Povindiah clans, ami their chief 
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^ImlizasI Khmi 


IS aekuowIoJgea as the he=«l of :hc wholo fraternity tl. 
miitiber ahoufc ISoO families, rlividcd into eimaanpinents as follows. 

T 1 11 1 I'resent chiefs. Tcp/s 

.. Mallik Shahaad Khan. 2u) 

Alam Bogkhel,. MajulKhan, ... 1 

. Slmkh Khan, ... . 

. IWin Khan. . 

. Kasim Kha,,.^ 

Zangikhel,.. ShumBh-uU-din Khan, . irjo 

wimalkhel, . Nur-iid-dhi Kliaij, . ooft 

Kamalkhtfl; . KhaJdar Khan, 

Usliklii’l, .. 

Daudkhui, 

Idijsizai,. 

jW usiz.ii,. 

Sarokliolli, ... 
iNyaniatkhui, 

Nyamatkhel, 

'i’iiece Niia 
liuad of 


r'y 

Lashkai- Khan, . 200 

Maddat Khan, . 050 

Bakshi Khan,. 

Adam Khan, . gy 

Band KJ)an, . qj, 

Sirahzad dCiian, ... 

Syad Mir Khan,. gy 


■e Kimra pay three thousand rupee.s annually to Mir Alam Kl.an, the 
. t to luran Glnlzis, at Mnrgha, for the right of pasturage ; this .sum 
they divide over encampments aecor.ling to the number of camels, cattle 
slieep and goats, belonging to each. The poorer mernbens of this clan tvho’ 
possess not more than half a dozen camels each, club together and cany on a 
trade m salt, which thoj' bring from the Bahaclurkliel mines to Glia/.ni or 
the Klulat-i-Ghllzi districts, and barter it against grain, receiving tliree or 
lour loads of the latter for every one of salt, according to tho nmrkef value of 
tiie iniiienii on tho spot at tho time. 

Some of the Bokhara trade is in the l.amls of tho Xasrs, but like otl.or 

1 ovmdiahs, they generally prefer that of Hindustan which is more prolltab’o 
an/1 safer. 

The chief wealth of tho Nasrs (excepting those located in Gumal and tho 
Kundar darrahs) is invested in trade and cattle; they formerly, in common 
with other Povmdialis, possessed considerable lands on the Gumal, most of 
which have been gradually taken from them, year by year, by tbe Waziris, 
wit 1 whom they have a deadly feud ; and in their nimual migrations down the 
passes they are obliged to combina their strength and force their way down 
against that tribe; this hovvever they have liithcrlo invariably contrived to 

The xVeazies number about 600 families, divided into lour kheU. 
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Kkc.h. 

Present chiefs. 

Tents. 

Manreakhcl, . 



Nur Khun khel, . 


. 2(.'0 

Musiuidkhel,. 


. 100 

Aiikhel,. 


80 


'I'hft rcmninder of this chin, located, (ns is already well known) in the vici¬ 
nity of Esankliel, on the Indus, are our own subjects; and bnlong; to the 
ngrifulturul cliiss. 

The IvH.vuoTirs are divided into 

Sei'fii frndhiff favfio'M. 

Khels. Frenent chiefs. Tenis. 

Alinnulkhel, ... .Aluhatnniiid,... 1500 

i.htto, . Pivn Khan, .. ‘200 

Ditto, ... llikiHut, . 200 

Yahkliol, ... Ounnu Khan, .. 200 

3‘asatmi, .. Guudu Khan, . 250 

Iliidyalihe), ... Miiswut Khan,. ‘000 

Nnrzik,... Tur Khan, . 50 

IJosides a few I’aniilies reHidiii'' in Oabul. 


Manvk7,iu,. 

Total,. 

Two slffherd dicisions. 

... Sul.dnum, Kohnneli, Maiin, Nur M’uhamnind Khan, 

1500 

300 

Kokaliiui, ...... 

... Nnsr Khan, .. 


■100 

These border on the Jaddran country,. 


500 

Khels. 

Meven Agricultural duisions. 
Present chiefs. 

.District. Houses. 

Knuu'khel,. 

_ kiurin, Sliekh Mulnunmad,. 

"Kamal Klian and Rasul Khan,. 

'Usjninna, . 

140 

Saindkhcl,. 

_ Sirdar .(vlian, . . ... 

Gnniul, . 

50 

Ditto,. 

.... Muhitininad Yar,... 

•Ditto,. 

30 

Yahkhel, . 

.... Y'ar Muhammad,. 

Ditto,. 

.SO 

.T.t.vbatkhcl, .. 

.... Sahib Khan and Daurl Khan, . 

Ditto,. 

30 

Yakukhel, .... 

.... Marwat Khan, . 

Babikhel, . 

40 

Surahikhel, ... 

.... Sirurer Svad and Muhaminad, . 

Sarob), . 

100 

Y'asi, .. 

,... Syad Khun,. 

Yasil,. 

30 

Lan^ikhcl,. 

,... Saluhdad,. ... 

Sarobah Nallal), 

Y 


... IVIa/zdIij . .. 

, Ditto,. 

’300 


Janneh, ... 

Ditto,. 



Total,. 

1,000 
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TJ.a Siilttimanzai Povitulial'.s are all faldrs, waiuloring'about from enraini- 
lYieiit to Tillagu, ami living on tha ind-’blry of tlieir noighbom> tluy niu.ier 
some live linndred souls. 

Tlio Kharofcias.likotlieii- neiglihours the ..lacltlrans, arc porfcotly iii(lcpcn'’Liit 
excepting tlio.se residing in Saryba and Sinmvd, n-bioh are subject to the ruler 
ol Zurmat; and pay. the former 1 tO Itnpees, and the latier Uupecs 
auiiual rovciiuo. Ihis tdbo must not be conloumlcd with tlio Jv'Iiaroti^Oliilzic.s 
wluoli tiic perfectly’' clifltu'icfi iuid ipiito u dinbrout ruco 

Ihu Guliri pass tiavcia,ed by these tribes in their annual migrations, )ia« 
Ilonlos. already been described by an olliei r from per¬ 

sonal observation, whioli must lie far better than 
any sketch which I could offer from native information; but the following 
routes (also used by tbuin) from Kandahar, Khilat i-Ghilzi, and Mukar by the 
tract known a.s the Jiab-i-Maruf, may be useful j the merchants proceeding by 
it from Kandahar have first to pay Rupees 2-10 per camel to Sirdar Gbohun 
Hydar iChan at Gabul, besides (J annas to Mir Jllam Khan, t!ie head of the 
Utah Ghil/ies at his fort at Margha. All Hindus coming up from Ilia- 
dustau by this route are taxed according to the circmn.stancos of o.ich, oiio 
man paying 10 Rupees while a poorer person gets off by paying 1 Rupees. 
From Kandahar to 

KroiA Mo.u\!f 0 , (1 koss over the Kandahar plain ; the water hero is from 
sjinngs, hut braeliish ; a little cultivation in the noigh;n,ui houd. 

C koss, o\era sandy plain ■ encamping ground on thi b.ank of the 
iuriiak rivoi*, from which water is procured. 

WlLOAf, 5 koss. In this day’s inarch a small kothal liad to be crossed 
uo provisions procurable hero, and water only from sjirings. 

_ .lA-snAH, Madat Khan, 6 koss. A village in the midst of a wvll cultivated 
tract on the banks of the Arghusan. Road good. 

Loba, 6 koss. Road along the bed of the Arghasan ; here also are villages 
and cultivation and Lora itself is situated at the junction of a slreani ooniiim 
down from above Mukar, with Gie Arghusan. . ' “ 

.Sunoiraz Koviut, 6 ko.is. Still up the bed of ti.o stream ; the road is 
broken .and rugged; there .are a few small villages in tl.e neighbourhood 
surrounded by small patches of cultivation ; the country generally mountainous 
barren ; encamp at the foot of tlio Kothal. 

7th iiABrit. llns, though not a long march in actual mea.surenient is a 
most todiou-s one ; tl.e ascent and descent of the Surghaz mountain has to’bo 
accomplished, wl.ich takes the greater part of a d.iy. The encampino. ground 

IS at a inr .g or. the far side of tlie range, just crossed over; no village “but some 
trees. 
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8tii maucii, G koss over an iinilulatinij broken country, gradually de- 
aoemling down again to the bed of the Arghnsan, oii the bank ol whioh ia tlia 
tjjot for encamping. 

SmnK/..U, 0 koss, over a country undulating and hilly, though tho hanks of 
the Arghusau are here and there cultivated, and have a good sprinkling of 
vill.agos. 

K att, G koss, same sort of road as yesterday. 

11th mauch, to'a Ghilzie encampment near some springs. The roiid leaves 
the bed of the Arghusan and crosses tho Olnvnnza Kothal, which is neither 
high nor difficult; this is tho last halting place in tho Kuudaliar distrid. 

SUBKHEI;, 7 koss. A village belonging to the Tochi tahilzies ; country 
tolerable well cultivated, water brackish from springs. 

SruRAifiSA, 7 koss, over an undulating pdain; no cultivation; villages 
deserted; water procurable from wells; this spot belongs to tho Tochi 
Cihilzies. 

KTKsrvA'TTT KE KII.T.A 0 coss ; road good, country level, but only inhabited 
by wandering Babars ; water from karezahs. 

ToEAif, G koss, over a plain; here is one well but no cultivation. The 
country belongs to iBabars. 

Lowaka ka he/., 7 koss, over a plain; Lowana is a small village surrounded 
by cultivation. 

Guhabi darhau, 6 koss; halting-ground at the entrance to the pas-s. 
Water |>rooured by digging in tho bed of a ravine where it is always to bo 
found close to the surface. 

TjAhi, Okoss; tho n.ame of a plain where kaffilahs usually eneainp); it is 
occujiied by a pioor and iuolfeusive tribe of Jvakars. Hoad through a long 
durrah flanked hy low hills. Water from sjirings. 

TiUKUGirAZ, 7 koss. This place consists of 80 or 40 house.s of the Jhuiii- 
I'ian tribe. It was in the daj'S of tlie Aloglunl Eni|)ire, famous lor the mauu- 
faeturo of weighing scales : made of raw hides; and although this trade has 
almost disappeared, yet the manufacture still exists. Country hilly and 
barren. 

hfuKH.rL ; an encamjnng ground G koss from the last; road passing through 
a long defile ; water procured from a small stream, a tributary of the Gumal. 
l'’rom this spot three darrahs open out: the .Ihob; Ivundar imd tiuinal. 
The Kakars hold J hob, while the Kimraties, Appezies, Muudakhel, Sheraids 
and Waziris, a 'l* to bo found iu tlic otbor two. 

JlAMUKUAEi, 8 koss, a long .and tiresome inarch; for five ko.ss through a 
naiTow defile, commanded by lofty heights ; the {i.ath then debouches on the 
iMarnukhani plain, occujiied by Muudukhel aud Nasrs. 


KniijiKHONi'i, 0 koss ; liei'p are a few villagoa in the niid.iti of cultivation 
belonging to MunJukiiels and Koiul generally through a Inlly ctuiu- 

try along f.lie bed of tlie li'iindar streaui. 

O nSTA, (J koss ; still along thu bod of the stream ; tins spot .vliieh is only 
an oncainping ground witbout houses belongs to the Mui dulihol, di>scril)ed as 
a pastoral race in alliance with the Nasrs, and generally able to defend their 
own; they never molest caravans passing through their country. 

Husktn Nika, 7 koas; a halting-place at tho Ziarat of lluscin, where 
the Kholdadkhel and other Sulaimankiiel GhiUics come down to trade and 
barter svith the .Lahanie.s. Jload as in yostiu'day’s march. From In'i'e two 
roads strike off, oiici to Guliri and the other to Zao. 

Da-via^'da It, 7 ko.ss; a halting-pill , '0 watered from a nin’ing, on the water¬ 
shed line hutwoeii tho K'undar and Goina! streams; this day’s marc]i is a 
difficult one, through a rugged darrah, at the end of which a high kolhal liiis 
to be u.scended. 

EiA^f;u^^. The tirat halting-place in the Vraziri country, oi the lianks of 
the Gomal. Caravans are frequently attacked by the “Waziris in all tin- 
route through their (lortion of tho, country whero there are no villages, but 
only well known lialting-phioes, named as hero shown. The road in to-day’s 
march is down a stoop descemt and then along tlio bed of tho Gonial river. 

ItANMTAJ, 7 koss ; along tho hed of the Gomal. 

Koicmr, 7 Jditto. Ditto. Ditto. 

Kikkanni, 0 koss, along the bed of the Gomal. 2 ko.se from Kotgbi is 
tho Tol darr.di, a narrow but well cultivated glen, inhabited by Taitaui 
I’ovindialis who are on friendly terms with tho W'aziris; but the rem.ainder 
of tills day’s march is notoriously subject to ^Viiziri raid.s. 

Guniiii, Id koHs. Leaving tho hed of the Gomal and crossing a very dilh- 
eult kotlial. Water is r.iarce at this stage, 

M ASUJCASfKJ, 10 koss, through low barren bilks; water from a bracki-ili 
spring. 

/iHiiNAitiKAir, 8 koss. Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. 

Manjxoaku, 9 koss; .at the dtli cuss tlio road j.'asscs out of the hills ind 
crosses to this village in British territory. 

Caravans from Kbilat-i-Ghilzie pay a tax of Kiipeos 2-8 to the ruler of that 
‘district betoro starting, and a further sum of iluiiees 1-10 to Mir Alam Khan 
and take the following route. 

Mnllahhad Akhun, 7 koss. AVatcr from akaroz; country tolerahly eniti 
vated, with occasional gardens; inhabited by I'tak Ghiizies, and tlic n ad 
crossing tho Tarinak stream, traverses a succession of small darralis, 

0 


Baohat, 7 koss. Road over a plain : water from a karez ; lu’re are rmmorou* 
almond gatdunr, and the eouiitry generally ia well cultivated. 

I'Bwri. A Ghilzie halting-place, at tlm foot of a kothal, and a apring. 
On the summit of this hill iaa tower where the Ghilzie transit duty ia collected. 

Chaoni, 8 koBs. Uoad lad, and country broken andirilly; tv/o kothals 
have to be crossed. Chaoui is the head-quarters of Mir Alam Klnin, already 
nienlioned as 'the chief of the Utak Ohilzie.s. 'Water from a karez and 
springs; country in the immediate vicinity, cultivated, 

Kn ANAif, () kos.s. An old Ql>ilzic fort: road good over a level country ; and 
water from spring.s. 

Lorouai, ti koH % lload tolerable; this village is on the boundary line between 
the Utak and Tochi' Gliil/.ios, country undulating. At Lorghai are numer¬ 
ous karezas and n stuam. 

Mueoiia, 8 koss, over a plain; some cultivation, water from eprings and 
karezas. 

Baewaza, 7 koss ; a Qhilzie oneamping-ground where there are numerous 
springs. 

SiRGARi, 6 koa.s ; over a plain. Water abundant. 

Kabsasa, ti koss, road through low bills; baiting-place at some springs on 
neutral ground between the Kakars, Mundukhel and Tochi Ghilzie tribes. 

CiiiSMANi, 8 kosa ; in this march a small kothal Ima to be crosiod ; remainder 
of the road over an undulating country. Cliismuni is a valley with sevor.al 
small village.a scattered over it, inhabited by Dh-awi Oliilzies. Water plentiful. 

TotAN, already mentioned as the 15th stage in the dlah-i-Maruf from 
Kandahar. 

The third hrancdi of this road joins in from IMukar. Caravans proceeding by 
it, have to pay 5 Cabuli lliipecs to the Ghilzics as transit duty. The stages 
from Mukar are :— 

Ginr.vy, G koss, througli the villages and cultivation of the Taraki 
Ghllzies. 

Bhajtd, C koss, road good. Country cultivated and water from k.arezns. 

Wastazi, C koss, over a plain country as yesterday. At this place the 
water of numerous karezas, all brackish, disappears in the soil. 

Utkajt, 7 koss ; road through a narrow dnrrah, country undulating, hilly 
and but partially cultivated. W.ater bracki.sh from wells. 

Kirla Kjiait, 8 koss, country sprinkled with Taraki villages, .and culti¬ 
vation : water abundant. 

Takzae ka SiE, 6 koss; road along a darrali for the greater part of the 
distance; after coming out of which, arrive at an open spot of the abore 
name contaiuiug a few 'Tai’aki villages. 
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IZA*iGAliiA, 8 koss ; ono low kotlial lia?! to bo cro^si'cl in to-ilay 's iiiarob, 
known as the Zangiilla; tho Tavakies of this plac- are all ghopherda and 
haire little or no onltivatioii, 

SifAHBUK, 8 Uoss; a cHfficnlt kothal has to bo crossed in this maroh ; 
country mountainous, Wiitor from .springs ; no cultivation to bo soon. 

S:Pi3.DAH, 7 kosH ; this is tho numo of a h.'.lting-plaoo, without iiih'viiilants ; 
water from Bpringa; country rugged; and several wry diliu nlt ascents and 
descents to be got over during tins march : this spot is the limit of tho Ta- 
ralci CHiilrilo country in tins direction. 

MTTi,:[iA.if M ia’Aifr Ziabat, S ko.ss: this also is merely an enciunping-ground, 
in the country of the Juiniuid Ohilzics ; water (rom a spritig; country much 
the saiiio 03 iu last inarch; road through a cliflicult pas.w 

Boka, 9 koBS, over a ecnnpariitivo plain. At the haliing-placo is a hracldsh 
spring, but no inhabitants, hut the Sulaimankhel villago of Naars is only 
two koss off to the northward. 

LciaiUBO.UA, 8 kosB, an enoampni'mt of Tavnki .-hoplicrds, near a spring ; 
the road gemirally good witli (lie c.'koeptiou of one sinull kothal. 

Guoa-AVAssajj,, 8 ko.ss ; this is' a small place belonging (n n oidony of goino 
1500 Lohwnnics, who are generally engaged in tho salt trade; considerahlo 
(juantities of salt are excavated hero, and exported to .Mt’ghanistan ; the water 
at this stage Ls brackish in the extreme; thore is a low kotlia! in this day's 
march, but owing to its broken and angular surface it is dillicult for eamols. 

.IjAKt, G koss, already mentioned as tho 18th inarch on tlm Uah-i-Maruf 
route from Kandahar. 'I’hcso routes are often taken by tho Povindiah: iu 
preference to tho more heaton tracks on account of tho abundr.nca of Ibrago 
for caUio and camels, which is often aearco elsowhcro. 


Kandahar trade. 


In the Kandahar district, the chief merchants arc either Hindus, Shikar- 
puries or Persian.s; of thu first thcro are 850 
shops belonging to Uttaradhi, Hakhini am! KhaI.ri 
castes, and 190 houses of Shikarpuries and others. Iho Hindus arc all cloth- 
sellers, spicc-doalers and shrolfs. Tho Sliikarpuries are cloth sellers, gonor.il 
frnit-dealers and agents for largo firms in Shikarpiir (who have transactions 
with most of tlio largo cities in Asia ;) in their iianda are all tho exidiaiigo 
transactions, and much of the wool trade, which i.s daily growing into greater 
importance in this part of the country. 

The following aiv .a fow particulars regarding this trade. At Birg.and, 
Hazara, Herat and Kandahar, when advances 
are made to the nomads on tho future crop, tho 
price on the spot is about 12 i.'o.’s annas per Kandaliari niaund ol 't Co.’s 
0 2 


Wool, 
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soers i uut il purchased at tho time of sltearing, it costs Rupees 1-4 for 
tho same weight; and if taken on credit Rupees 1-8. A load of 4i8 maunds 
Kiiiidaiiriri, or 192 Co.’s seers, is carried to Kandahar from aoj of the other 
districts ah.ovomentioned for Co.’s Rupees 12-3; and from this point to 
ICurr.aohi for the same sum. The reduced rate for tho latter distance is account¬ 
ed for by tho ro.'id being better, and, below Dadnr, perfcotlj safe. The go- 
ina-itita or agent proceeding with ttio investment receives of the profits, 
taking an equivalent sh.are of risk ; but if tho arrangeinont with him is made 
on tho Muhammadan principle (known as Mozaiibat) when the agent runs no 
ri,sk. of the profit is absorbed in his pay. 

Thu agents in Kandahar say that tho tariff of boat-hire from Kurraohi ho 
Bombay varies so much, that it is inipossiblo to give even a fair approximation 
to the expeusea of tran.sit, but that tho price in f’ombay may be put down as 
192 Rupees per lamdi of 60 Kaiidahari raaunds. Pure white wool is tho 
most marketable, but brown and wldto are frequently mixed. Tho wool of 
Eirgand and Herat is generally sliorn twice a year, and if not exported i.s 
manufactured into carpets, bala-zins, n;a.«nadi, nnraads and common felts. The 
fine wool known a.s kurak is procured from goats in tho Herat, Gazak, and 
Hazara districts. 

Tho Eirgand and Ilorat c.arpets, sold in Hindustan ns Persian, are woven 
„ in looms by 6 oi' 8 men at each, much in tho 

same w.ay that carpets are usually made m our 
jails, but of a much finer texture ; anrl tlio wool is always dyed before being 
spun into thread, which is said to make tho carpets kerp their colour much 
longer. Carpets are puroh.ased from tlio manufacturer at 10 Idorati Rupees 
(each 4 Co.’s aunas) per square yard, and fetch in Ilindustau 10 Company’s 
Rupees. 

fn making raasnadi namads, tho great art is in having the wool thoroughly 
Hsmads or Felts. 

up into n sort of half-folt foundation, on which 
are placed pieces of colored wool of tho required pattern anointed with soap ; 
the whole is placed on a frame of reeds, and rolled u[i aiul out again till tho 
wool is worked thoroughly into one homogenous sheet of the required firm¬ 
ness ; the namad is now opened out, and well rubbed under the feet; .and 
lastly after a second coating of soap, the whole is finished by hand-rubbing. 
Each masuadi namad sells at from 7 to 15 Rupees on the spot. 

IJala-zins or saddle cloths are made as above, but without iigm ed patterns 
of any sort, and are of the finest picked wool, or even coarse kurak, and 
fetch 6 or 7 Riqiees each at tho manufactory. Kuiak is procured from 
goats by combing them once a year, with fine iron combs, by which only the 


finer parfa of the under coat is taken off; thi» vrooiis generally used lor 
making warm under-elotliing for people of rank, and is worked up like ba- 
Idsina, but in much thinner sheets, being little, if at all, inferior to pashniinilu 
scllaig at from 7 to 20 Kupoes each on the spot. 

riie great staple produce of Jvnndahar is dried fruit ; of .vhich apricots, 

Dried Ci-uit. ‘‘g® =“■0 fi'e cdiief ; of tho tirst, ( hpru 

are ten deserijitions, namely, surlthuh, eharmagx, 
kaisai, pasrassi, sadhai, shamshi, phen, murrd, safudcl.a, pa. rasHi mirnniani and 
shakarpara. 

loung trees of any of these descriptions ara obtained from tho atones of 
the irmt, which ara soaked in a wator-pot for about 20 days, or until they 
gormuiato, when they are taken out and planted on ridges, and so watered that 
tho moisture may reach the stories without wo! ling the shoots, which art liablo 
to rot. VVlian these young trec.s are a year old, they are transferred to tho 
gardens, where they are to remain ; and the fulloiving year hudiled: they 
hear m the fourth year, and are said to last from 25 to 30 years. Por metliod 
of budding see Doctor Eellaw’s report. . 

Ihe pa3.raaKi iniranjur i and kaisai are the most esteemed. 

The fruit of the clmrnmgs, when perfectly ripe, is split; tho stone taken 
out, and tho two sides stuck together again, and thoroughly dried dn the sun on 
beds of straw iwlieu ready they are called “ khlstus” and sell at the rate of 
lb Co.’s seers per ru|)oo in Kandahar. 

Iho pasriwsi mirnnjutii, ivwhen thoroughly ripe, is also id/nied; but tlic 
kernel is reiitorod, and tho fruit dried as above. Wimn ready, they mo called 
ustak or khubanics, and fetch in Kandahar a rupee pe; 12 eoer.s. 

llie otlier descriptions of apricots are also dried, but the above are the 
most approved varieties. 


Of grapes there arc 18 sorts, rocha, kalachanni, khalali; all early sort ^ 
of which, tlie last mentioned is the most esteemed ; siali, lal, sidiihi, kisnii.-- 
i’Safed, busaiui, kismis-i-snrakh, katta, ita, Shokh Ali, Taikhuri, Kaiaghuclmk 
Airni, Kaiamuk, Ivhail, Ohalarni, a.<kari. 

Iho vines ara generally pruned about the beginning of March, and ctiifings 
planted for new vines ; tliese latter are carefully watched, and as soon a.s tlio 
shoots appear, one only is allowed to grow ; (lie niost promisiii? being of course 
•selected; a vino is only allowed to increase a branch a year, all other shoots 
heing pruned away. They are, in Kandahar, u.mally planted in a deep trend), 
tho earth from which is generally thrown up on tlio north side and forms a 
bank upon which tl)e vinos are trained. Tho principal p u-tion of the gardens 
surrounding most vill.iges in the Kandah.ar district, k taken up with vine 
culture, and tho total produce must be enormous. 


<SL 
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Bunches of the kismis-i-safcd, when j'Prfcctly ripe, aro out and hnnjf 
each On a separate peg in the drying-house, which is a sliod buitfc for the pw- 
pose; the walls being perforated all over by loopholes from top to botfcorn to 
secure a freo circulation of air; hero they reuiain for 40 days, and aro than 
tahen down, sliahcn from the stalks, pick' d, cleaned, and sent into the market 
as raisins without seeds, ealled hedana or kistnis-i-sabz, selling at about 16 
seers per Co.’s Enpee. 'I'hc siah, surlfh and soinelirnes the ita, aro dried 
in the smi on beds of straw ; and when ready, become the coimrion kisniis or 
kiami.s-i*8urkh, fetching in the Kandahar market about a rupee for from 24 
to 28 seers. 

^ ho katta and ita, arc soioetiines dried; but more frequently pressed for 
their juice ; for tUii' purpose they arc placed in a series of pakka vita three in 
number; the finst has a course grating at the bottom whicli nllowa nothing 
hut juice to jiass into the second. Tho grapes wlien ripe are thrown into this 
vat, trodden under foot, the juice accumulating in tho socoid vat where it is 
allowed to stand till the sediment subsides ; the clear portion is now drawn off 
into cauldrons, and well boiled; after which it is put out into tho third vat ■ 
to cool, and call “ doshab,” selling at from 12 to 10 -sei rs weight per rupee. 

The ita, when perfectly ripe, is also treated in the following manner. Five 
chitiaks o'’ slack limo are mixed with one seer of snjji (natram) in ii garra of 
water, well shaken, and allowed to stand for 24 hours; it is then called tezab. 

'I'hon 10 niaunds (Kandahar) of water are well boiled in a cauldron, and as 
much tezab ns a man can take up in both hands is thrown in. Two hunohos 
of itas are now talren, dipped into this hot mixture, stirred almut, and quickly 
withdrawn; if tho grapes be slightly craokod, it is a sign that tho mixture is 
perfect; but if not, they aro again dipped, or a little more tezab added, 
according to circumstances. Grapes thus tre.atcd, and tlioroughly dried on 
straw, .are called “ abjosh,” and sell at from 8 to 10 seers per rupee, most 
other descriptions of grapes are consumed as fruit, and not dried as raisins. 

Figs arc of two sorts; black and white ; the first aro never dried, but tho 
latter are picked when perfectly ripe and spread in the sun on bods of straw 
till nearly dry ; each fig is then separately pinched in the centre, so as to turn 
ill the .stalk and opposite end, and then thoroughly dried previous to stringing 
on long strings; after which they are sent into tho market, fetching a rupee 
for every 16 seers. 

Fig trees are propagated from catting.s, but never transplanted. 

Of pomegranates, there are 6 sorts : panjwai, ba.sn, sherin, tuash, and he- 
dana; tiie first are by fur tho best, then tlio basn, Ac. The panjawai and 
bedaua aro those generally exported. 

Alu bokharas are of two sort.s, black and golden, of wbicb the latter are the 
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bust ; tlie llrsfc wbea ripe are tilled on straw in fclio snu, and sell at 20 seers 
per rupee. N. 15. All aln bokliara trees require to bo graftoil. 

The following are the 8 varieties of mulberries found at Kaiulah.'ir ; parikuk 
kurtna, kalulang, Ibtaliimkbani, bedaiia, patnvi, slahtul and dau.idar; the 
most esteemed of which are oho parikuk, patavi and bedaiia ; all are grafted 
except the daiiadar. 

Madder is extensively cultivated in the Ohai.ui and Kandahar districts, and 

,, ,, is said to be a very proiitabh crop, notwith- 

Matidof. . , *■ 

stauding thab it tako.s throe years to come to 

maturity, and is even better if loft in the ground for a fourth. The green tops 

are generally eaten down by sheep till the last year, when the plant is allowed 

to ripen. 'Iho bones of all sheep so fed are said to be coloured, but the llcsh is 

not in any way alfoctcd. 

The following is a list of prices in the Kandahar market of article.s imported 
from various quarters. 

Pbom: Bomba r. 


Imjsarts. 



Frioes, 


Mamex of articles. 


From 

to 

Long cloths,. 


7 

8 

0 

8 

.Ditto unbleached,)... 


4 

8 

3 

0 

Aladapollams (white,) . 


9 

0 

C 

0 

Alwan (shawl stuffs) (red,) . 


10 

0 

8 

0 

Ditto (orange,) . 


9 

0 

5 

0 

Ditto (green,). 


9 

0 

G 

0 

Ditto (white,) . 


8 

0 

5 

8 

Khasa, . 


8 

0 

2 

0 

Jaconet (grey,) . 


3 

0 

1 

8 

Ditto (white,) . 


3 

8 

2 

8 

Dimity (white,). 


4 

0 

3 

0 

Ditto (rose,) . 


9 

0 

7 

12 

Flowered muslins (ali colour,) . 


3 

8 

1 

8 

Coloured muslins, . 


3 

8 

1. 

9 

Ket, . 


1 

0 

0 

7 

Drill (white,) . 


TO 

0 

0 

7 

Flowered muslins (golden,) . 


6 

0 

3 

0 

Velvet (black,) . 


0 

12 

8 

0 

Ditto, (red,) . 


1 

12 

1 

0 

Majut(?), (Imported,). 


7 

8 

5 

0 

Broad cloth, . 


7 

8 

5 

0 

Chintz Scarlet, (rod,).. 


12 

0 

8 

8 

Ditto Ditto (black,)... 


8 

0 

0 

2 



V •,*S' . 


























Cldnt?. (Scarlet and rose Coloured,). 


5 

0 

3 

0 

Ditto Ditto (white).. 


8 

0 

5 

0 

Chiutz black and other colours, .. 


5 

8 

5 

0 

Ditto Shakar kouz (a colour,). 

.. a (diooe, 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Kliara scaiiec, .... 


5 

0 

3 

8 

Shawls, . 


0 

0 

4 

8 

Merino,... 


2 

0 

0 

12 

Molasses, .... 


0 

8 

0 

0 

Si'S'af, .. 


3 

0 

2 

8 

Black pepper,... 


2 

0 

0 

0 

Sal Ammonino, . 


2 

0 

0 

0 

Cloves. 


2 

8. 

0 

0 

Green and black teas, . 


20 

0 

12 

0 

Turmeric, . 

. Ditto,... 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Dry ginger, . 


2 

0 

,0 

0 

Preserved ginger, . 


4 

8 

3 

0 

Orpiment (yellow,) . 


2 

0 

0 

0 

Bitto (black,) . 


2 

0 

0 

0 

Ciuuaruou, .;. 

. Ditto,... 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Cardamunis (small,) . . . . 


3 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto (largiq) . 

. Ditto,... 

3 

8 

0 

0 

Thread (per bundle,) .:. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Cocoauuts,. 


8 

0 

0 

0 



2 

8 

0 

0 

Flannel,. 

. Ditto,... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Itussiau satin, .. ... 


1 

8 

0 

0 

Cambric,.. 


5 

0 

3 

0 


Foiiluvives two blmled 1-8 ; one blade 1 large sailor’s knivoB 4a9.; quantities of 
pottery ware of all descriptions are imported, as also needles and thread, and 
a few English'medicines, which however kill many more than they cure ; for 
being administered by a native hakim who kuows nothing of thoir properties, 
but tries the ofl'ecl of the first which may he at hand, and regulates tlm quan¬ 
tity given by the price. 

N. B. The pieces of cloth above alluded to are of all sizes 40, 31, and 21) 
yards, and the Alfghan g.az (or yard) is 3 J English feet. 

The following are the Kundahaj'i weights : 

A Kaudahari si'or weighs, .... Co.’s Eupeos, 8 0 

A Gharak is 10 seers, or . , 80 0 

4 Churaht are one mamd, 

1 Miskal is 4J- masha. 

1 Masha is 8 Eultis. 































CotNU. 


G Oabtili nipoes, . 5 Co.'s KiipeeB. 

1 Kaiidubiir nipee, . i „ 

12 Sliiilii make 1 rupee Kandahar. 

(5 Pico Kandulinr or 4Compaiij’’s pice, 1 Sliulii. 

2 Sliahies Kandaliari, 1 niikiil. 

4 Sliahies Knnduhari, 1 abbassi, 

Tlie wliole of the eoppor coinage is culled in every two or three months, at 
the will of the ruler of Kandahar (who regulates the value of the shahi and 
tisunlly brings tlicm down to half price for a few days before tliey are called 
ill,) and taken at half price, stamped and re issued at tluiir full value. Ail 
wliioli remahi in the market of the old su|>j)ly {uiistainped) arc called gliav.. 
llU'OBTS JfltOM AMlilXisAU. 


2’rices. 


Karnes of articles. lu-ctu lo 

Piisliinina shawls aocording tocjuality,. 

Molasses jior Kandaliar mauiid,. 2 4 0 0 

Tiirnierie, ..... 1 8 U U 


Punjabi shoes, Pcnlioklcrs, Lungies, clolli, Casbinir shawls, Pattu ( iiinii i, 
zinc, salfroii, Oashmiri i(i Uupecs a Kandaliari nauiiid and Pcsli.iwar •.ungics. 

Fjio.m Muj.tan. 


Itoiigli cloth,. . 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Colored sheets for ■women. 


17 

0 

0 

0 

Chintz, Nn.srkhani, . 20 pieces or KiO ditto, ... 

20 

u 

0 

0 

Jlitto Ijalgui'ic, . 

Ditto . ditto, ... 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Alaolia, ... . 


1 

0 

0 

t> 

BuH'aloe’a hides, cured, . 


CO 

0 

0 

0 

Coats, ... 


17 

0 

0 

0 

Shoes according to (luiihty, . 

i'jlOTlt 

BotviiAH.v. 

0 

0 

0 

u 

Itussirn gold lace, .. 


2 

0 

0 

0 

Bokhara silk, per Kandahar ninnnd,. 


05 

0 

0 

0 

Lahani, ... Ditto ...... Ditto, . , 


25 

0 

0 

v) 

Ivok.ini, ... Ditto . Ditto, . 


.'>.5 

u 

(> 

IJ 

Gardanzi,... Ditto . Ditto,. 


oa 

8 

0 

0 

llolihara Tomujahui, ... Ditto, . 


2 

8 

0 

0 

Gold lace (imitation,). 


■1 

0 

0 

0 

Gulhaduii (a silk cloth,) . 


1 

0 

0 

0 

Kaiuiwcz, ..t... Ditto ... 


3 

0 

• } 

0 

Postijis (fo.v skin.l. 


20 

0 

0 

0 


A’ 


* 
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Postins (I'afi nidi),) ..... 

Sinjaf Postiiis, — . ... eimli,. ... 

Sinsbiinds ami I’ostiris Saniuri, ... 

Olioghas (Alglumi,) .. 

Ilus.^iim boxes ci' all sorts ai-il prices, .. 

FbOM M.VSHAD ASI) , KHaKA.S8A?f. 

Naisbapur Tcro/es (Tur'iuoiscs,) at all priiw,.. 

Opium (OuDdbatl) pur .Kanclal ar uuminl,. 

Ditto (\'M(1,)... .....Ditto .■.. 

Kmiawex, . per jiinl,... 

Silk lungics, .... each.... 

J.ijtto (Yezd,) ...... 

llaziiiiis from Yozd,. 

Silk liiincilan'cliier«, (black,) . 


Bulgliar skins,... 

Balii-zins...*.... 

Black boots,. a pair,,. 

Abrak (ralular,) .... •• 

Abrak (Masbadi,. each, .. 

Ditto Kinimni, . 

Pittu, .. 


l.k’sidcs tbo above AIa.sliat]i double-barrelled gtms, 
ebogbas, luinftdas, sinabands of Ivurk, white and grey 
all sorts and prices. 

FeOM OATiUL. 


ii5 
41 > 
(500 
fiO 
0 

0 

, 85 

. 45 

, 1 
1) 

. ■ 5 
. 3 

, 4 

. 15 
. 80 
. S 
. 280 
. 50 

. 0 
. 12 
pistols, 
drills, 


Postins, .. 

Sinabntids, . 

Pattu, .. 

nice, . 

■Walnuts,. 

Babul Molasses, . 

Besides the above, Imi.gics, 


each,... 


. per Kandahar mannd,... 

. Ditto, ... Ditto,... 

. Ditto, ... Ditto, .. 

I5arrak, and .lanab. 

Fuom Ai>rAin)A«i!.Mi. 


10 

80 

i 

0 

1 


0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 100 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

8 00 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 10 0 

0 7 0 

0 0 0 

0 15 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

and swords, 
ami ciiiutz of 


0 3 0 

0 0 0 

0 15 0 

0 12 0 

8 0 0 

0 0 0 


From tins district are brouglit the famous poinegranatos, which are ])orhaps 
the finest in the world, as also asnfeetida ; this trade is cliielly in the hands of 
the Tajaks and Kakara. 

ThoTajaks of Anardarrah are all umler Mir Muliammad, Ahmed Kiinn, and 
Syad Musa of tlicir own clan, who are respectively at the head of 80u, 200 
and 200 families. The lands of these Tajaks are all hud out in fruit g.irdens, 
producing jujubes, pomegranates and figs, the value tf wbich may bo estiniatecV 






























from the fact of the trihe paying 12,000 Horati rupees (Jlupees 3,000) to the 
governor of the provineo annually. A!ii)o.«it the whole of their produce is ex¬ 
ported. The low ranges adjacent to the Aimrdarrah lanin urn the gi-eat 
asafcetida producing tracts: during the three hottest moritli.s in the year, 
numbers of Kakars resort there to collect that gum. All parties, jirovious to 
proceeding to the ground, are obliged to find security to the governor of the 
pirovinoo for the payment of G Rupees privilege duty per Inuid and have to 
pay a further tax of 3 annas per inaund uji ui the asafcetida ccdlected. 


The following articles exported, cost in K.andahar. 

ExrOKTs. 


Almonds, per Kandahar imuind, .... 



0 

0 

0 

Mashad and Herat silk (ohatta,). 



0 

0 

0 

(Twelg. 

.... :Dll;tc), . 

. .35 

0 

0 

0 

(Tuni,) . 


. 30 

0 

0 

0 

Atmb (jujube fruit,). 


. 1 

0 

0 

0 

Zei'isk (.a berry from Herat,).. 



8 

0 

0 

Snfron from Birgand,.. 



0 

10 

0 


And dried fruits of all sortc in large quantitie.s. 

Tito import duties exacted at Kaudaiiar vary exceedingly, and should any 
articles be brought which the Sirdar fancies, they are ta!:en as his shar.t .if 
these dues ; it is therefore exceedingly ditficnlt to procure any thing like a 
correct tarif, hut from 6 to 10 per cent, on the value of the goods may bo 
a'.sumed as about the charge. 

On wheat, barley^ atta, and rice, 2 annas per donkey load, or 4 annas per 
camel load is charged. Qliee li anmis per Kandahari iiiaund. W'oud 1 .annaa 
load : fruit ditto ditto: ^ of all the oil brouglit is taken. In the city new skull 
caps are taxed at 2 pioo eacli, the kidney fat of every sheep or goat slnugliteied 
i.s the government share, a:iu is sent to the royal soap manufactory, where it is 
mado into a coarse description of ec>ap on the most economical principles, and 
sold to the population j each shop pays a tax of 1^ Kandahar Rupees per 
mensem, Syads, Mullahs and a few others being the only classes exempted. 
Dyers pay Co.’s Rupees 1,500 per annum. Tanners 4,000 Rupees. Cap and 
postin makers 600 Rupees. Uutciicrs 700 Rupees. Silk-we.avers 3,500 Rupees. 
Gr:im-dealers Rupees 1,250. The Hindu tax called “ .Juz” (e:ipitutioii) produces 
.3,000 Rupees. Cnttlo market 2,500. Gaming-houses 2,500 Rnpei-.:. Abkari 
300 Rupees. Bakers have to present the governor with 30 Kniidabar maund.' 
of bread (15 mnutids at each Eed). The whole number of tax-paying shops 
in the oity amount to 907. 

The greatest merchant in Kandahar is Ilyat Kiian, who has .agents in Herat, 
^Lahore and Sindh; the chief Hindus ate Ranjit Singh, the Government 











Agent, wlio presulcs oecr all pancluyets and collects the Juz,” Channa 
Cluu* undJairatti, noneof tbcao now appear to have any dealings witb. Cabul, 
and althongli bills can be easily negotiated ou Shikai'iiur, the Panjab or Herat, 
orders on the capital arc difficult to procure. 

Tho Sya.l.s of Peshin, Kakara, Pakhtynrs irid lleluolus gonerally, are the 

tribes cliieliy engaged in the horse trade, which 
TTorso trade. usually tiourishcs for six inonlhs in the year, 

but is stagnant tor the iiot months and during winter, when tho roads arc 
partially closed by snow ; about 3 or 3000 horses are said to pass through 
Kandahar annually ; tho chiet breeding disliicts drawn on hy those traders 
are Sarakhs. in Irak, Mainm.inah in Turkistan, Nur and Killah now in Haza- 
rah. Darya Gaz and Khilat-i-Nudir. in Masbad; Gulza and Perozkoh in 
the Herat district. Of these tho horses from Sarakhs, Nur and Gulza 
are most prized, and arc purchased ou the spot for, from 10 to 20 tillabs 
(equal to 60 or 120 Co.’s Rupees). Animals of much higher blood and value 
are to bo found at these places, hut they are seldom purch-ased by traders as 
there is a great chance of such horses being picked out by tho Durani Sirdars 
(in transit) at their own valuation, and altogether tho profit ou blood horses 
is not so great as that on the cheaper breeds. 

Colts are allowed to run at the mare’s foot until a year old, on the exten¬ 
sive grazing grounds of these disbrict.s, and as soou as weaned are sold to 
Hindus who keep them a short time and barter them against Indigo, chintzes, 
■ko. &e. brought for tho purpose hy regular horse-dealers. At Kandahar, 
transit duty at from 15 to 30 Rupees is charged on each animal, and to escape 
this til.'!, the traders frequently take the desert routes through biestan to Belo- 
chUtan detailed hereafter. 

Tiio Syads of Peshin and other srmill traders carry on the traffic in human 
beings in Western Allgbanistan, and some 4 or 

Blnro trade, 500 are annually disposed of in Kandahar alone. 

Some, are purchased in Siestau, but most of them are kidnapped; very few 
Persians are brought here as slaves, and those are chiefly purchased from 
tlie Turkomans ; they are usually imported by the Siestan route. 

Hazarah furnishes a large quota, frequently in lieu of arrears of revenue, 
when there is any difficulty iu realizing tho Government assignments made ou 
different villages,—while some monsters in human shape are iouiid among 
tho.se Hazarahs who sell their sisters and daughters into hopeless bondage. 
The price of slaves fluotuates according to the price of food. During seasons 
of abundance, they fetch tolerable sums, hut in time of famine or soareity 
they are a drug in tho market; for instance shortly after our arrival here, la.st 
year, when the famine was great in Kandahar, two women and a boy were sold^ 
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to one iiKlividuiil for Rupees 120, ami almost any numlicr might have 1 ■. u 
purchased at the same rate. 

Tl]() Hazarahs and negroes are most prized in Kandahar, as, when treated 
well, they invariably make hard working, trustworthy servants, .and, strange to 
say, fow irazarah.s ever utteinpt to escape to thsiv own count y ; the retison is 
said to bo that when there, they have great difliculty in getting sulUcient food 
to exist upon, whereas, vvlicn they are with All’glian Sirdars (so long us 
they do their duty) tiiey get well clothed and plenty of iood ; they u.e 
generally employed in the ehargo of horses. 

There arc a good many Afriean slaves in Kandahar; most of tin s.-, I (ind, 
are biouglit by pilgrims from Muscat, through I’ersia and Henit or Siestau, 
while some (though 1 am not aware of any arrivals during our residence at 
Kandahar) are smuggled up with Kafillahs from IJomhay. 'Ihe jniiicipal 
dealer on the I’ersian lino is a Syad (Mir Syad Ali) who has an agent in 
Herat, while Najuk yhah, one of the I’eshin Syads u ed to he notorioi ■■ on 
the llotnbay route, hut ho is said not to have visiti d Kandahar for the last 
three years ; although 1 know of several slaves now iu Kandalmr who liavo 
been smuggled up within that period by other parties. 

The cows of Kandahar and Slestan are in general n quest, an 1 me said to 
„ , give 20 seers of milk each per diem, being inilk- 

ed three times in 24 houis; they letch u -iut 
Kupoea 40 each, hut the breed peculiar to the country about. Gow’dam on tlio 
best and cannot he jmrohased under 50 Rupees each. 

Camels tiro anything but plentiful in the Kandahar di.'itrict, and the siqiply 
is scarcely adequate to meet tho demands of tito ti-ading population, and iiany 
are imported from Beloehi.stan ; prices vary from 20 to lOO Rupees. Siestan 
aj'pears to he a wretched country, for I cau hear hut of two iirticli .s brought 

from that quaiter, Rcgmtihi, and .'ider-dowii. 
The former are a specie.^ of small sand lizard 
(hicortii sciiicus) procured in gi tat quantities from the sandy deserts border¬ 
ing on Siestuii; they are caught, killed, and dried in the eun for exportation 
to .liindustan, where they sell at the high rate of 4 for a rupee, being siq)- 
posed to possess some e xtraordinary strengtliening properties in cases of nervous 
debility and other infirmities of the same class. 

.liider ducks are said to abound on tlie Siostnn L.ake, .and the natives kill 
. them in great iiumheis in the following way. 

Parties of men go at night and concealing 10 or 
12 men in the long grass on tlie small islands in the lake, the reuiaimler set 
tiro to the heavy jungal round the margin of the lake which so bewilders .and 
friglitciis the ducks that they flock iu hundreds to tho islands and are knocked 


Regmahi. 


Eider down. 


§L 


? I 
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on tlia liead with sticks hy the parties concealed there. Tlic down, however, is 
much adulterated. 


Pbuiiaj’S oi'all the districts round Kandahar, that lying' between Siestan and 
Belochistoii is tho least known to ns, and in the 
SiusOm routes. ab.seuce of more precise information, the follow- 

ing routes usually taken hy Bcluchi Kafillahs may prove useiul as illustrative 
of the inhospitable chur.acter of that tract of country. 

The length of the diH’ertnt marches is not given, as tho people frcquenling 
them, have little or no idea of distances, but eacn may be put down at an 
average of 20 miles. 


Route from Xhilat (Relochistan) to KiUajyut in Siestan, 

K.vhk'/! Naiu WtiitAWMAi) fluHSKiiT. Country well cultivated along this 
march, and water abundant from karc/.as: Bclucli population. 

Daukah. Population Barraks; country arid and sandy, water from a karez. 

Diiin SniDATi SiBTAKA/ KitaN. Inbabitcd by Belueh.le.s ; road all the way 
over sand ; on this march pass n quantity of “ balufc” (oak) jungal: water 
from wells dug in tho sand. 

CtloiCAKi JAJir. Inhabited by Beluohies: Shah Pasand Khan (Beluch) 
owns this village; grass and forage-are abundant, the population generally 
following a pastoral life; road as in last march : water from wells. 

Daiuiau SuAii Pasand KTrAN. Road through a darrah, and encamp in 
it near a spring : no village. Badshah mu- killa. Over a sandy undulating 
desert to a mined village on the banks of the Ilolmuiid. 

Ik the KI'XT 8 iiAKCiiES to Killapat, by Kamnl Khan, and (hunbut, the 
route traverses tho cidtivated valley of the Helmand, in tho district of Siestan, 
which even tho wild Bcluchi describes as infosted by flies, and where the rays 
of the sun strike with such vigor on the soil, that even tho camel ot the desert 
is obliged to be housed t(' protect it from their all-powerful and destroying 
beams. 

Another route sometimes used by DelucbieB is a direct road from 6biri.sk 
to Kbaran. 


The flr.it four marches follow down the Hilmand, encamping at Lirkar- 
wallah; Killa Bu-a; Hazar Guft, and Laki, all Bamekzi or Murzie villages; 
from the latter Kafdlab.s are conducted by guides across the desert: for the 
first day no water i.s procurable for man or beast; on the second day you arrive 
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at a place called Hatbu, where there are two welle resorted to by nomad 
tribes during the winter months only. On the 3rd march, a desert is 
traversed, and no water is to bo had. The 4tli day brings the caravan to 
Shur Chahan where there is always some brackish water. The 5th march is 
also through a howling wilderness without water. 

On the 10th day from Ghirisk, arrive at some liills known as the Koh-i- 
Ishmail Khan, which aro of (piite as unattractive a nature as the de.sert just 
crossed; at this spot are tw'o wells. The llth march is to Niski. .After cioss- 
ing the hills mentioned in the last stage, the cararan debouohcs on to an 
extensive open plain, on wliich stands the Belochi villngu of Niski, where 
water is abundant from wells and springs, 12th village of Shah Pasand Khan, 
mentioned as tlio 5tli stage in the last route ; from this point there are two 
marches in the Darrah Kharun, throughout which water from springs is pro- 
curahlo at various points. Tlio next stage is to Nawabi Araad Khan, a iieluch 
village in the midst of cultivation and supplied with water from springs. 
One more march brings the caravan to the well known town of Kharan. 

Although the innate suspiciousness and love for exaggeration of the AIT- 
ghan’s charaoter render it next to impossible to collect anything like statis¬ 
tical or oven reliable information upon the most common subjects, 1 have from 
time to time gleaned the above notes from individual merchants engaged in 
the trade of Kandahar. 

The opening up of the resources of Sindh and the Panjah, together with 
increased facilities for tlio transit of commerce to and from the port of Kurra- 
ohi, must, no doubt, in time have their usual effects on this parr of Allghaii- 
istan, and considerably increase the exports of Kandahai. lJut the impover¬ 
ished state of the Amir’s cxcliequer, and the expedients which Governors of 
provinces resort to, to make tho recpiired rovenue, preclude all hope of reduc¬ 
tion in tho present heavy transit duties of Afl'gliauistaii, during tlie present 
leign; nor is it likely that general political fermenlion which must in all 
human probability ensue on the Amir’s death, will improve matteis in this 
respect. 
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APPENDIX F. 


Hiadu Kush and KaJhiistnn. 


A descriplwti of KaffirisiiWi otid iU inhahUanis compileil from ike ac- 
counts hij Air, .Ijl/pkimtone and Sir A. Bunm‘, m ivell m frovi 
reformation gafJbered from Kafir slaves in the service of different 
Affijluin Sirdan. 

lliiTj>\i KtTBir. is nuino genonvil}’" given to the water-shod line betweaii 

the rivers Oxns aiid Indus, or rather to that 
portion of it iu which tlie Doliaavud, Tihohi- 
mAh, the Kuncluz and Kokelur streams take thoir rise, and flow northwards 
to the Oxns, (called by the people east of Jhilkli the I’anj) while its southern 
slopes are drained b}’’ tbo numerous tributaries of tbo Cabul river, vvbioh falls 
into the Indus opposite to Attok. The largest of these tributaries is known 
na tho Kononr river, wliicdi is supposed to have its soiiroos about Lat. 36' 
00' N. ami Long. 70' 20' E. and after draining tlio mountains on either side 
of the Kashgar, or Chitbral valley, where it is called Bailuvti, it is joined at 
Clugurserai (about 48 koss above its junction with the Cabul river) by a con¬ 
siderable stream coming down from tho KT. W. All the country drained by 
tbia last mentioned tributary, whicb has different iiiimeB in different localities, 
is known aa Kafliristan ; and, as ahowii iu tho accompanying sketch map 
coir.pilcd from native irfformation, comprises the entire possessions of these 
tribes, exoeptitig the portion bold by .the Kilties, the water from whose lauds 
runs in a northerly direction, and one or two smaller patclics detailed in tbo 
Bketeb. 

2. KalFuiftau tnay thertdbro be said to consist of an elevated plateau, 
lonning for a distance of about SO tnilos, as already explained, the summit of 
that elevated range called tho Hhidu Kush ; the drainage of this Aliniiu tract 
in its bighe.st altitudes seems to bo soinoUiing like tho iingers of a man’s 
open hand,' a number of small contiguous valleys condoutrating tindr waters in 
one point, from which tho main stream flows down a long deep glen and is. 
joined at intervals by others in valleys shooting out at right anghrs from 
cithor side: the dittVront slopes dratued by these small tributaries seem to 
form tho natural divisions of tho country, and each valley or glen has its 
own name and separate tribe, and is again subdivided into many smulli.r 
aections. 
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General aspect of the oountiy. 


llivisiens of tribes and country. 


3. As rniglit bo expectotl in a country of tliis ilescriptioii, while tbo upper . 

and more elevated portions ullbrd nothing better 
than grazing grounds to the pastoral portion of 
these tribes, the lower slopes are generally found clad with dense forest ) of 
pine; nud the narrow and well sheltered valleys are cultivated, and yield, in 
addition to wheat and millet sufficient for tlie consuinptiori of its inha¬ 
bitants, rich supply of grapes, apples and other fruits conimou in cool 
climates. 

4'. 'I’lie principal divisions of the Kaffir tribes are as follows, Trfliegania, 
Waiegal, Waillegal, Kam, Kamuz, Katti.Rahrab, 
Mmidegal, I'eh, and Kantor; all of tbeso are 
again subdivided into endless sections, all of which it wouhl be ver^lifficult 
and perhaps neither useful nor interesting to trace, but the InllOwing are 
a few of them which, as already shown, are divisions of country as well as 
of tribes. 

1. Traiegama, divided into Ganibhir, Kattar and Devi. 

‘d. Waiogal, divided into Paiutar, 'VVillwfne and Jfangalli. 

3. Kantor is the largest division and inoludea Kaymgal, Peh (again 
divided into Balrlcania, Pimiehgram and Atargatn) and Gadu. 

4. The Kieth is also a very numerous faction, chiefly pastoral, and has the 
reputation of being the most ancient branch, as all the other divisions of the 
tribe are said to have been offshoots from it. Thera are basidcs the .vlovo, a 
great number of smaller tribes, to be found located along the bed of the main 
Rtream, such as, Pnj, Palntar, Pendesb, &c, 

5. The form of governmont among the Kaffirs U a sort of patriarchal 
republic, for there are certain families of ancient 
descent in each valley who are muoli looked up 

to, and a conclave of the elders or (vhite beards from among whom, settle all 
matters of government, and when ncoossary make peace or war. Blood-feuds 
are very prevalent, and bitter, both between individuals and tribes, and a very 
common way of bringing about a reconciliation between families is to give a 
(laughter in marriage to some member of the opposition, but in such a case 
it is understood that no dowry is exacted. Every Kaffir killing a Kaffir, no 
mattbr what tlie provocation may have been, is driven out of his village for 
three years, at least, after which time he may return with the consent of the 
elders, but take bis ehanoo of being retaliated upon by the relatives of the 
victim; and in aggravated cases, ha is not allowed to return at all. Vengeanoo 
is considered a sacred duty, but in the event of two Kallirs who have a blood- 
feud between them, meeting under oircumstances precluding their settling 
accounts on the spot (such as one of thorn having a guest with him) the 
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jiiirty wishing tor ileliiv, clirows liia daggor on t!io gi'oand, puts lii« foot on it, 
and gives his reasons, while the other party advancing also places his foot 
upon the weapon and both turning their backs on each other depart on their 
respeotive business. With all Mahanirnadaua, Kaffirs have a mortal feud, even 
with converts from tlieir own tribes, and a youth is not considered to have 
arrived ut manhood until he has killed one or two at least; the greater the 
i-mrnber the more exalted his position in society. A.n oath of peace among 
Kaffirs in time of hostilities is taken by licking a ph?oo of salt, 

C. Kaffirs are physically atlilntic, powerful men, ler.diiig an indolent jovial 

kind of lif',, and totally ignor-ant of literature of 
Personal appoaranee and man- (jescriptiou; they have no w ritten language, 

and pass the greater part of their tivno in hunt¬ 
ing, raids, dancing and wine, seldom if ever engaging in trade ; and the 
working classes, such as blacksmiths, carpenter.^, &c., are all from a certain 
sect known as “ Baai” or “ Shoilhih,” wlio are looked upon somewhat in the 
light of slaves, and perform nil sorts of menial offices ; and some of the tribes 
especii!lly those towards Forighan oven .sell them to the -Nimchaa, who aia 
themselves half-bred Kaffirs and carry on any necessary intercourse between 
them ami their Muhammadan neighbours. 

7. The entire cultivation of tlio laud is in the Iiand.s of the women, w'ho 

till, sow and reap; they have wo ploughs, but 
Agriculture. their chief implements of husbandry are, a 

pointed stick of hard wood, a three pronged-wooden fork, and a reaping hook, 
IV rope is fastened to tlie fork just above tlm prongs, aod while one woman 
pushes the fork into the ground aa far as she can, a second one turns tlie soil 
by pulling the rope foi wards; as soon as a field has been turned over, it is 
manured, and the surfaco being once more slightly forked up, it is sown and 
'•’atered j vdian weeds appeal’ the pciinted stictc is used to eradicate them, much, 
in tlie same way as a gardener in England would use a Dutch hoe. 

8. The only class of free servants known among these wild tribes aro 

shepherds, and wtieuover a Kaffir gets very 
Shepherds and sheep. tisually resorts to this occupation, thd" 

general reward for such service is one sheep in twenty for six months attend- 
mice, but should the slieplierd contract to keep the flock for three years 
consecutively, ho is entitled to the fleece of the flock, their milk, and ail the 
ho-"oat8 born during that period, it being always understood that whatever 
ballpens, tlm shepherd is expected to make over ai least tlie same number of 
sheep at the end of three years as ho received upon assuming charge of them. 
T'ho common breed of sheep iti the country is the Dumbah or fat-tailed 
variety, with the exception of the Fell district, wliere large flocks of the long- 
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tailed slieop aro tt> be seen. Each sheep and goat in a flock knows its name, 
and will coma when called like a hound out of a pack. 

.9, Polygamy is common among the Kaffirs, and like the Jews and Mu- 

haviimadaus the surviving brother lakes the 

Polygamy and condition of j, ^ ^ 

women. ’ 

property of the family is always divided among 

the widows, while the rest of the substance is equally distributed among tlio 
sons j daughters, being supposed to live with and assist the mothers uin.il 
disposed of by marriage, have no share in the inheritaiico. The condition of 
women among these tribes is muoli less restrain ed than auiong Muhammadans; 
tliey lio not conceal their faces, and wander about at pleasure, hut aro never 
allowed to eat at the same table with men. 

10. When a marriage has been determined upon between the members of 

two I'amilies, a party of elders meet and arrange 

Marringe ceremony. amount of dowry, which is generally paid 

in sheep or goats. On the day of the wedding, the friend.s of both parties 
assemble at the house of the father of the bride, who provides a sumptuous 
repast. The ceremony oummenoes t)y the attendant priest sacrilicing tlireo 
or four goats over bundles of dried juniper, or yew branches collected on the 
ground ; some of the blood is waved towards the four corners of the earth, 
Biippos<!d to be in the direction of the abodes of each of their deities, who aro 
called on by name, and a portion of the blood is then daubed on the forehead 
of the l)ridegroom'.s father, the rcinaiuder being burnt on the dried hushes 
just mentioned; the flame being increased by the oblations of the guest.si 
which consist of oil, butter and cheese thrown on the flame to feed the fiery 
element. The repa.st is now served up upon round tables, while the guest.s sit 
on three legged stools. This concluded, the bride is produced, bedecked in 
all her finery, and accompanied by ber husband, walks off to her futuru horn !, 
distributing dried fruits and confectionary to all whom she may meet on the 
road; arrived at the threshold, the sacrifice of goats is again gone thi'ough, 
but the blood this time is sprinkled on the f.iee of tho bride’s father. Bytli 
parties publicly accept each otlicr as man and wife; the piiest invokes a 
blessing on tho union, and the ceremony is wound up by the guests jiartuking 
of « second sumptuous repast provided by tho bridegroom’s father. 

11. Attached to each Kaffir village is a lying-in hospital, to which all 

women aro obliged to retire when about to bo 

Births. 

confined, as the birth of a child within the pre¬ 
cincts of a village is supposed to bring down the wrath of the gods in tho 
shape of famine or pestilence: at the end of forty days the mother returns 
to her home, a great feast is given, and the “little stranger” has a name 
given him. 
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12. Kiiftu'B like iLiaiiy more enlightened nation-: ajipear newx- tlioroughly 
Fimamia. ^ man a deeds until ho is beyond 


all tbanJcs, for the great event in a KafBr’.s 
history IS his f,„„}ral; on tliis occasion the body is dressed out in its finest 
attire and laic! on a bodi the wliole population of the village assemhlc at the 
•nouse, and keep up a perpetual round of dancing and singing, the men in one 
party and tlie women in another, the h-.dy being taken up on tlie bed at in¬ 
tervals and carried up and down the room; in the case of a notable, this 
ceremony continues for eight or ten days, during which time all present are 
teasled and regaled with wine, e.'mopting the imiwi-diato relations of tho 
deceased wiio are supposed to bo in too great grief to care for such things. 
After the feasting is nni.shed, tho body is plm-ed and nailed down in a boic, 
wbieh IS carried to the summit of a hill or other conspicuous spot, and placed 
under some shelvuig roek sheltered from the weather, and tho spot marked by 
a cluster of flags mounted on long poles. If tho man was a very great worthy 
his bones arc treated to a now suit of clothes, a scoond oommo.norative fea.st] 
and a new box at the end of live years. But should ho have fallen in a quarrel 
among his own tribe, he receives but a small portion mf these honors. Tho 
remains of .ordinary folks are simply closed in a bor and carried to the top of 
some ndjiiecntmountain, and there left without farther, ceremony. In the 
ease of .a distinguifhed warrior who has fallen in battle at a distance from bis 
home, or under such eircuinstauces that the body cannot converdentlv be 
brought home, his friends cut off his head and bring tliat home to receive tho 
honms, o body of .straw lieiug substituted i,n tlm clothing to complete the figure. 
Id. The religion of tliese tribes is a gross idolatry, though differing in 

many particulars from that of Hindus. Their 
images aro invariably moulded iu the shape of 
a man or woman, their chief deities are called MfthSdeo, Pnnoo, Truskiu 
Enmrai, Kaantar and Bruk, but the great god of wliich these are supposed to 
1)0 merely fraetumal parts, or incariiation.s, is known by the name of Bogan, 
who is tho creator of all things and wields the de.sbinies of all rnanklnd ; tlio 
different incarnations having also soma slight influoiioe for good or evil. The 
■Kaffir has no belief in a tuturo .state of reward or punishment, hut Jiolds that 
tiie principle of life i.s never ertiuet, for us soon as one earthly body is 

used up, the vital spark is immediately transferred to another o"f tho same 
species. 

14. Tho priesthooiLs are invariably of a particular casta called “ Utah,” 

Priests. of "•bieli is attached to each idol to 

jierforin tlio services and rooeive offerings 
These men are generally wealthy, and looked up to by the Kaffirs, who, with 
this exception, ignore caste and all Hindu oeromonies as well as their ideas 


Koligion. 
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Dih or projilints. 


of ckai) and uufli^an meats ; llioy willeat the Jlosli of oows and pigs and fi 

fact of all except carnivorous animals. Beforo 
undortttking an expedition, or indeed any in.atter 
of great moment, a Kaffir generally sand.s for a “ Dil” who is a so -t of 
hcreditaxy prophet among them, and requires from him the oracular result; on 
these occasions the prophet seats himself niysteriouBly o;i the ground, 
halitneing a strong how by the centre of the string between the foro-fingcr and 
the thninh of both hands, placed close together, and calls on one of the deities 
(but more especially Truskiu) to declare what the result will be ; in about 
quarter of an, hour, should the bow oscillate in the direction of its length, the 
answer is fiiipposed to be propitious, Imt if sideways, tiie reverse. Should 'I'vu- 
skin not vouchsafe an answer, wbiob is sometimes the case, anothtr of tlio 
deities is similarly applied to, the bystanders all the while throwing down 
votive olforingB before the I)il, for the god, to induce him to return 
a ftivourahle answer; the Bil of course being the self-constituted purse- 
hearer. 

15, As the account of the religion of these tribes glvn by Mr. Elpliii.stone 
somewhat ditfers from the above obtained by me from men of Trijuma and 
.Feb, .1 give it, ho says. 

“ The religion does not resemble any other with which I am acquainted. 

Tliey believe in one god, whom the Kaffirs of 
Kamrlesh call linra, and those of Tsolcoi Bogan, 
but they ahso worship numerous idols, which they ai.y represent groat men of 
former days who intercede with god in favour of thtir worshippers. These idols 
are of stone or wood, and alwmys represent inon or women, sometimes mounted 
and sometimes on foot. Malla Najib had an opportunity of learning the arts 
which obtain an entrance to the Kaffir Pantheon. In the public apartment of the 
villiige of Kiitnclesh, was a high wooden pillar on which sat a figure with a 
spear in one hand and a staff in the other. This idol repre.seuted the father 
of one of the great men of the village, who had erected it himself in his 
lifetime, having purchased the privilege by giving several fea.sts i,o the whole 
village ; , nor wiw this the only instance of a man deified for such rea-sons, and 
worshipped (i.s much as any other of the gods. The Kaffirs appear indeed to 
attach the utmost importance to the virtues of liber.ility ami hospitality. It 
is they which qorooure the easiest admission to their paradise, wliicli they call 
Bai'i-le-Rula, and the opposite vices are the most certain guides to Bavi- 
Baffar-Eula, or hell.” 

10. 'VVlien about to tnalre a sacrifice to the gods, a Kaffir first takes water, 
and pronouncing the name of the deity it is 
intended to propitiate, dashes a handful of it 


Mr. Elpliinstono’s account. 


SiicrlRcca. 


iuto the iHHmal’s ear, when, if the victim aliakes his head to get rid of the 
water, it is supposed to be a sign that the aacritioo will be accepted, but if aht 
tlie animal is not kilted. All cattle and sheep taken in battle with their 
eucmics are sacrificed to the gods and not one kept, while all arms, &o., 
liocon^e til© property oC the captors. 

17. These tribes are noted even among their Muhammadan neighbours for 

the faith with wbic-h they keep every, compact 
(}«ieral character. eutf.red into. A Kaffir before breaking a 

truce, even when made for a stipulated time, invariably sends n brace of bullets 
or arrows as a significant hint of his future intentions, hut like most barbarous, 
nnd some which consider themselves civilized, tribes, they consider any deceit 
fair in love or war. This race looks upon ho.spitality as a sacred duty, and 
when an old and intimate friend comes to a Kufflr’t' house, the host runs to 
the iioek and brings Ins finest ram, which is killed, and a hmulful of the blood 
Bpriukled on the forehead of his guest, while the flesh is cooked for his dinner. 
When a very celebrated clian<eter arrives in a village, the people turn out, 
pjlace him aloft ou a charpai and dance about with liim thus I’aised and 
around him for two or throe hours, witli music and firing guns and pistols, 
but these are honors seldom conferred; perhaps once in ten or twelve 
years. 

18. Houses i.re usually'’ built on the slope of a, hill: the walls arc formed of 

stone, mud and wood fitted together, and rise 
two or three stones in height, having under¬ 
ground cellars for wine. The upper apartments are reached by stairs formed 
of the trunks of three or four large trees, placed in a slanting direction, 
side by side, having deep notches cut in thorn Ito answer the purpose of 
steps. 

1!), KafEr wines are of two classes, dark or light, according to the colour of 

tho grape.s used iii the manufacture, none but 
children are allowed by their laws of the land to 
touch the vines before an appointed period, when tlic rvhole tribe set to work 
and get in their vintage, this custom was adopted in order to ensure the 
gr.apes being tliorou.ghly ripe before they are made into wine, and secure its 
being of tho best quality. The fruit is trodden in a large wooden trough, 
from which a small spout conducts the juice on to a grass sieve, placed over 
tho mouth of a large earthen or stone vat, in which tho wine is allowed to 
settle and ferment, tho froth which ri,»os being daily skimmed off. As soon 
as tho process of fermentation is over, the sediment is removed from the bottom 
of tho vat in wmoden ladles, with the greatest c.we, to prevent the wine becom- 
ing nniddy, after vvhieli the mouth of the vat is closed with mud, and remains 
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BO for three or four months, wheu the wine U fit for ubo, but tlie longer it is 
kept the more it is valued. When the whole of the wine has been used, 
broad is soaked in the lees at the bottom of tho vat, and in tins shape forms 
a reoherchd dish among Kaffirs. 

20. In killing slieep for food, Kaffirs cub their throats hy sticking the knife 

through and cutting outwards; bullocks are 
Killing food. knocked down with a pole-axe, mid then 

bled to (loath. Some of those tribes will not cat fowls owing to their always 
feeding on duugheaps, and consider them unclean, for winch reason they aro 
3carc(?. 

21. I cannot better describe the account of tho Kaffirs given by themselves 
than by oxtrivotiug the following passage from Sir Alexander Burnes’ Notes on 
these tribes, which I have had corroborated by Karamosh Khan, a Kaffir sl.i^e 
iVora Waigal, and Gentral of the Troops of Sirdar Ghulain Hydar Khan Inni- 
apparent of Cabul. 

“ In speaking of their nation, these tribes designate thcmft‘lve.s as the 

Muhammadatia do, Kaffirs, with wbioh they 
Kaffir acoount of themssjjj’ea, couple any opprobrious incai.iag, 

though it implies infidel. They consider themselves descended from one 
Kourhshye, and their Muhammadan neighbours either corrupt the word, 
or assign them a lineage from Koresh, one of the nobleat of the tribes ot 
Arabia, to the language of which country they further state that of tho 
Kaffirs to he allied. They have no distinotions of black and white Kaffirs 
that I could hear of and one of uiy K.alfir informants assured me th.it liis 
tribe looked upon all as brothers who wore ringlets and drink '.vine, lhay 
have no definite idea of the surrounding countries, .Bajour and Kumar to 
the south, being tho limits of their geographical knowledge. They have no 
hooks, nor is reading or writing known in the nation, so that tney have no 
recorded traditfoiis. Their country has many table-lands, some cf which 
extend for fifteen or twenty miles, and on these there are always -dlage.s. 
Waigal and Kamdesh aro on one of these plateaus. The winter is severe, but 
in summer, grapes ripen in abundance. They do not appear to carry on any 
combined operations against their neighbours, but they retaliate when an 
invasion of their frontier takes place, and are very inveterate against the Mu- 
harJimadans and give no quarter to captives. They possess great ability and 
activity, qualities which their enemies accord to them, Muhainmadans seldom 
ventm-e to enter their country as travellers, but Hindus go as merchants and 
beggars (fakirs) and are not- ill-used. They are very fond of music and 
dauLig, but, as in eating, the men separate from the women, and the dance of 
the one sex differs from that of the other. Both were exhibited to me; that 
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of tlv 5 men-eonslsta of trlireo hops on one loot and leaps with both feet going 
round iti a cifcle. They have a two-stvinged instruuieut and a kind ot drum 
for music.” 

“The uiode of life aroong the Kalbrs is cleaeribed as social, aince they 
frucjnently asRomble at each ovhcrs houses, or under the trees wbich'embosotn 
tbern, and liave drinking parti'.'S, In winter they sit round a fire and talk of 
their esploita. They drink from silver cups, trophies of their spoil in war. 
Old and young of both scses drink wine, and grape juice is given to chiklrcn 
at the breast. A Hindu who was present at a Kaffir’s marriugo iidormed me 
that the bridegroom had his food given to him behind bis back because be 
had not killed a Muhammadan. 

“ Enmities frequently arise among them, but tbe most deadly feud may be 
extinguished by one of the pai'tios ki«.iiiig tho nipple of his antagonist’s lelt 
breast, aa being typical of driukiing the milk of Iriendship, tbe other party 
then returns the ooniplirnent by kissing Iho suitor on the bend, when they 
become friends till death. I'hc Iva'ih'S do not sell tboir cliildi'cn to :Muharn' 
rnadans, though a man in. distress, may' sorattinie;i dispose of his servant or 
steal a neiglibour’s child and sell him.” 

22. Bhakur, a KalRr slave at Kandahar, related to mo that when he 

was taken, be had been enticed down by a pi’e- 

BUakur Khaa capiivo. toiidcd friend from his home at Yv uigal to a 

border village near Chigar aerai, on the pretence of some private business, 
but on entering a house there, he .suddenly found liirosolf .seized by a uninber 
of Ail'glmiis who were conoealod on tlm premises, was carried off by tliein 
and forcibly converted to Muhamraadanisrn. 

23. There has long been a feud bctw'oon the tribes of VVaigal and those of 
Fell, and the inlmbitiints of these two districts are 
constantly organising raids against each other, 

which hfive resulted in Waigal being almost denuded of its flocks and herds. For, 
while they have been exposed, the PeK tribe have constructed exten.sive subterra- 
nean labyrinths, the pass.ages of which arc for the most psrfc, only wide enough 
for one person moving along at a time, into which they drive the sheep mid 
cattle on any signal of alarm being given, and wlieti an enemy attempts bo 
follow them into these burrows be is sure to get bewildered, and by taking 
wrong turnings exposes liiruself to ti.ttack.s from all quarters. These eaves are 
known among the Kaffirs by the name of “ Peh duz.” 

24. The general dres.s of these Kaffirs is niauo of tanned goats’ shins, 
cured with the hair on, which eircumstnnea has 
obtained, for these people the general name of 

“ Scab posh.” In Peh, however, and some other districts, as well as among the 
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rielinr families, elothiiig is oft'ener iniide of a coni se woollen home-spun fabrio. 
Mr. Klpiiinstone s,a)’.s on this head, “ That Kaffirs in good circumst.anees and 
those near the Aflghaiis wear a shirt beneath their vest, and in summer tho 
shirt forms the whole of their dress, as it always does with the women. The 
giamt do not wear goat skins, hut cotton cloth or black hair cloth, some also 
wear the sort of white blanket, woven in tlie ueighbouring country of Ifasligar. 
The blankets are put on like the Highland plaids, come down to near the knee, 
and are fastened with a belt, they also wear cotton trewsers which, as well us their 
shirts, aro worked all over with flowers in red and black worsted. The trowser.s 
are slit at the bottom, so as to make a sort of fringe. They also wear 
worsted stockings or perhaps worsted fillets rolled round tlieir legs, and the 
warriors wear half boots of vdiito goat-skina. Mr. E. says tiiat though ex¬ 
asperated to fury by the perse;' ations of the Mumharamadans, the Kaffirs are 
in general a harmless, afiectionato, and kind-hearted people. Though jmasi<n)- 
ute, they are easily appeased : they are merry, playful, fond of laughter, and 
altogether of a soeiable and joyous disposition.” 

25 . While at Kandahar, 1 have taken considerable pains to get from 
KaJfirs any traditions w hieh they may have of 
tribes and origin^ ajiJ believe that they are noth¬ 

ing more nor less than tlio aborigiiu-s of the 
plain country, who refusing to change their religion on the advance of 
“ Islam” were driven from tiio plain country by tl.e Muhammadan fanatics 
and took refuge in tho inaccessible fastnesses of their present homos. For 
they lay claim to the whole of Ail'ghanistan. And my endeavours to master 
their language spoken in Trigama and Waigal (a vocabulary of which is to be 
found at the end of tins p-upv^r) further strengthens tins idea from the evident 

Sanskrit root of many of the words. M r. Elphin- 
stone says, “ Ihere are s weral languages among 
the Kaffirs, but they have all many words in common, and all have a near 
connexion with the Sanskrit. They have all one peouUaidty, whicii is that they 
count by scores instead of hundreds, that their thousand (which they call by 
a Fevsian and Pushtu name) consists of four hundred or twenty score. All 
these observations apply also to the Lughuiaui or Hogiiii language, which 
seems to be a Kaffir dialect, and gives reason to suppose tho Lughmanis 
Hogfims to be Kaffirs converted to the Muliammadaa religion, i imagine the 
inhabitaut.s of the Kohistan of Uabul to have the same origin, partieularly a.r 
the name of Kohistaui is tln.h applied to alt the lately convcrticd Kaliirs. This 

derivation of their language seems fatal to the desuent ol the Kaffirs Ir >m the 

Greeks, and their ti'aditions do not furnish us with any distinc'.: account of their 
origin.” 

K 
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20. When a Kaffn- iias killeil hvo MuhamnmJans, he is eon.Hidered a brare 
man (Baliadiir) ami when he can muko the uum- 
her up to sixty, he is entitled to sot up a scpiarod 
polo with the figure of hirnsolf (somethnes only a Ivcad, afe others a whole 
figure or even the man on liorsebaek) carved on the top of it, close to hie 
village, and a pog of wood is put through tlie polo alternately ivom either 
side, fvr every rnan lie lias killed; this inonuinont is called a “dal,”'lTOt, as 
roiiy readily b© supposed, there aro not very marry of them. In the whole 
Waigal district thoie i: only one, which stands on the hank of the river and 
is in raeinory of ono .Janik. 

27. Katlir slaves are greatly sought after by the Affghatia on account of 

, , thoir known courage and fidelity, apd the pre- 

Ktifllr slaves in Ailgh&mstan. • , . , . 

sent reigning Baiakaai family have all then' 

confidential body servants from these triho.s, as well as young boys who iittond 
upon tho femules of their “ harem the price of a Kaffir boy is from 40 to 
200 Co.’s Us. Kaffir girls when eauglit are brought up by rich families as 
slaves, nnd fetch so much rer span in height, jucording to their looks; a very 
pretty one has been known to sell at 100 Us. per span, or almost her weight 
in silver, They aro said to be exoeodingly fair, but like Circa.ssiaris and Geor¬ 
gians are wanting in animation. The.sc slaves are generally procured through 
tho agoiicy of rascally Niniehas (half lireeds) in tho ueighboarhonit of Paraj- 
ghan an.d Chigarsarki. Nothing but tho difficulty of tlie approaches to their 
alpine fastnesses, and their own well known br.ivery, could have enabled tlvesc 
tribes to reniain so long inJupendont, surrounded as they are on all sides by 
a bigoted Mnhainmadan population, with wiiose chiefs, right is might and who 
are ever on tho watch fur opportunities of adding to their power or for turning 
»■ penny. 

23. The two most praotieahla routes into .Kaffiriatan seem to he that from 
•Talalabud up the banks of the Kuniir river to Chigarsiinii, desoribeil as being 
in many places exceedingly difi'icnlt, with several kothula or steep ascents to 
be crossed, only practicable for lightly laden mnles, with commanding heights 
towering over the road. The other route ha« been describi'd by Lt. Leech 
in his report to Government on the passes of the Ffindu Kush ; it goes from 
C'abiil to Faraighan and then to Darban ; “This route was adopted hy Mir 
Tiuinur in his attack on the Kaffirs, ivliich was made at the iastigation of the 
inhahitants of Anderab, who had surt'ered much from the tyranny of the 
former. Ho mentions tho difficulty of these p.is.sos to have beea so great that 
his army was obliged to wait till tho snow froze at night; when they marched 
on it, and in the daytime halted, spreading blankets under the horses’ feet 
to prevent them sinking in the snow ; and that to enter the valley of Kaffir- 
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iRtan, fcliey wore obliged to dismount and send their horses baelt, and to slide 
down the mountain, the, Mir himself being let down by a vope. Soverul fine 
liorseB were ruined in an attempt to be let down in a similar manner. Such 
enterprises might have boon luuiertaken by Taimur, but ho appears to have 
helongMl to a very dhrerent breed from the rulers of Alfghaniscan and the 
couiitrie.s rognd Kaffiriatan in the present day.” 

20. The following is t)>e route from Jalalabad to Gliighar .serai, followed hj 
a force which went up as far as Damli under the lato Sirdar Muhammad Akbar 
Kh an in the summer of 1844, 

From'J A.c,.VLABA'D to BiazAiiiK, laj miles, road passing Besut and through 
the Tangi Takchi Darraii, BiKzafik is a fort in the Darya-i-Nur valley, 
OEa’AMPtrii.—10 miles, over a difficult road along the bank of the river. 
Nc.naAi„—IS miles. This la a very tiresome march, all up and down the 
whole way, crossing spur after spur, and winding down to the bed of ti.e 
stream again. From Nurgal a path leads into the, rich vallev of luiiuur 
which is said to. be covered vvith forts and villages and well cultivated (on tl.is 
Ime tlie Kumar river i.s crossed at the village of Pnltan by a bri<lge,) the 
river is exceedingly' rapid and deep. 

I>Aai OHOKi.— 20 miles. Anotlier difficult march of much the same 
nature as yesterday. 

Narang,— 14 miles. Cross a kothal on. which is a tower called Kotihi 
huij and through, the village of Kotihi on to Narang. This if- a cmisiderablo 

place ; on the opposite bank of the river are two villages in the, small vallev 
of Posh ad. 

CHfGAE SARAr.-^16 miles. Road comparatively level until reaching this 
town, ivhere a considerable hill has to be got over. Through Jlaraug, KaSl- 
lahs of laden mules ■ocea.sionally pass from Bajur to Cabu! iu order to avoid 
the country of the Oigeonis, J’hcy cross tho range of mountains of which Iba 
Kowghai mountain is a prominent peak, by the Mulklnand pass, to tho north 

of that snowy point, and coming down by Siraki and Donai, cross the river !:o 
JNarang. 

The total distamjo from Jalalabad to Chigar sarai by this route would thus 
be about 97 miles. 





A Vocabulary of the Kaffir Larujmge as spoken in Traieguma 

Waigul 


Abandon, to, v. 0 . 
Abate, to, v. ». 
Abide, to, v. n. 
Abiding, 

Aide, to ii(!, V. n. 
Abode, 

Abolish, to, V. a. 
Above, 

Abseass, 

Abscond, to, 
Absorb, to, 
Abstain, to, 
Abuse, 

Acooiopny, to, 

Aecomplioe, 

Accord, 

Account, to, 
A.ohe, to, 

Acid, 

Acquaintance, 
Active, 
Admonition, 
Advance, to, 
Adversity, 

Afar, 

Afraid, to bo. 
After, 

Again, 

A gree, to, 

Agrceinont, 

Ailment, 

Alarm, 

Aligbt, to. 

Alike, 

Alive, 

All, 


irtdwon. 

A'pilok befisen. 
IJ'tiassin, 

Putii ben, 

Ben. 

Shed, nr dmd. 
Otaivi. 

TJd. 

Phuwau. 

M6ki. 

Shenstncbvm. 

Noien. 

SAkkdn. 

YarrSbiin. 

Yarra. 

Sens. 

Baien, 

Ddeaa. 

Chukurlussd. 

Pullaio. 

Kukka, 
Chuebawiata, 
Nisbpren prutta. 
Dimgovd. 
Sudiiwfi, 

Wodiin. 

Putaken. 

Anmga bar. 
Boien. 

Sirazen. 

Numutebii. 

Widiassk. 

IJcbdn. 

Epogbr. 

Ginta. 

Suprtik. 
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Allot, to, 

Muttechun. 

Aloiifc", 

1,’olwn. 

Also, 

r. 

AlteviHitelj, 

P6r-e-'par. 

AiwiSa, to, 

Suprun or Eldw 

Ancesto/'s, 

Illuttd. 

Anger, 

Urush, 

Annoy, to, 

Tiiigfihun. 

Answer, to. 

M'uttrert, 

Ant, 

Punlik. 

Antagonist, 

Puohunnd. 

Antelope, 

Murrung. 

Antler, 

Singh. 

Apart, 

Poken. 

Appear, to, 

'Weango. 

Appearance, 

Kunaasur, 

Appease, tp, 

Sirdiiwen. 

Appetite, 

Awutta 

Applaud, to, 

Sawaschiin. 

A,pplo, an, 

Pultah. 

Appoint, to, 

Preshe. 

Apprehend, to, 

Iluinawl. 

Apprize, to, 

Shidatin. 

A pprove, to, 

Bus^zin. 

Argue, to, 

Meleiichtln. 

Arise, to, 

OahtCiu. 

Arm, the, 

Dtisht. 

Armed, 

Duckra or Ire. 

Array, an, 

Kuttukl. 

Arrogance, 

EollabuUk. 

Arrow, 

■Kdn or Kain. 

Artful, 

Chun. 

Amour, 

Irak. 

A.aoortain, to, 

Wumdn. 

Ashamed,'' 

Lejarali. 

Asliflined, to be, 

I^ejarah Beush. 

Ashes, 

Ain ba Pulal. 

A sk, to, 

Muthatin. 

Aaleop, 

Prosluv^. 

Abb, an, 

Guddah. 


VIQHV 
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AsBiiil, to, 

Wi. 

'Assault, an, 

Surmeh. 

Assay, to. 

Itacbun. 

Assonibk', to. 

Suprokat. 

Assent, to, 

01 Shaw. 

A ssistanoo, 

Bostakhon. 

Assiuno, to. 

Tup Tapioh. 

AstoiuBlied, 

IHran. 

Augment, to, 

Etchu Kurdn. 

xVunt, an, 

MuohiU or Shurl, 

Aututuu, 

SM. 

Awake, 

'Wejista. 

Aware, 

•Swieddi. 

A we. 

■Width. 

Awkward, 

Bigclhih. 

Axe. 

n 

Ciiavi. 

Xl. 

Back, the, 

Dukkd. 

Back, udv. 

■Puttaken. 

Bad, 

Ulnlh. 

Bag, 

Kuchok. 

Bake, to, 

Pucdidn. 

Bald, 

Allul. 

Blindage, 

Siitituplawi or di 

Bai' 0 , 

Nagustfi. 

Barefoot, 

Kfir nagiista. 

Barebeaded, 

Sohai nagusta. 

Bark (of a tree), 

Ostiim ba chdm. 

Barley, 

Eu or zu. 

Barren (as a woman), 

Slieshista. 

Base, 

Ulrah. 

Bashful, to bo, 

Lajarnbuu. 

Bathe, to. 

Oyanohiiu. 

Battle, 

Sluteh. 

Beak, (of a bird) 

Wdslui. 

Beam, 

XJla oshti'im. 

Bear, a, 

Berew. 

Beard, 

Dub. 

Beat, to, 

Winn. 

Beautiful, 

Gddistii. 
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Bedstead, 

Bee, a, 

Befall, 

Before, 

Beg, to, 
Beggar, a. 
Begin, to. 
Begone, interj. 
Bi-g'uilo, to, 
Beliiiid, 
Eelieve, to, 
Be].ly, 

Beneath, 

Bond, to. 

Bent, (oroohod) 
Beside, (near) 
Bet,' 

Bolirnea, 

Betrothal, 

Between, 

Big, 

Bind, to, 

Bird, 

Bit, (piece) 
Bitch, a, 

Bititc,!', 

Blade, 

Blacken, to, 
Blacksmith, 
Bleed, to. 
Blemish, 

Blind, 

Blood, 

Blow, to. 

Board, 

Boasting, 

Body, the, 

Boil, a, 

Boil, to, 

Bone, 


Priinsht. 

Miclu bn mshok. 
Biin. 

Ndehtari. 

Wiehda. 

Dungovah. 

Eichiln. 

.Pip sik. 

Dutlaii. 

P'ltiirl. 

Pn'il chun. 
Kdto. 

I/n. 

Attukliihn. 

Attakulld. 

Yerr;',, 

Biinf. 

Ocstub. 

Acini n. 

'Murid. 

T71ah. 

Gnintun. 

Niguasa. 

Pisnik. 

Sovin, 

Chdrra. 

Kiichd. 

Kachil kui Atin. 
Oluind kurd. 

Lai rirsiln. 
Bhrah. 

Ser&h. 

Lai. 

Peun. 

Dll. 

Ullabullak. 

Git. 

Powah. 

Assahim. 

Dttl. 
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Bore, to, 

Solehfin. 

•Both, 

Ydubiin. 

Bough, 

Ostuin ba dow. 

Bow, a, 

Dniii or Slungdni. 

"Bowl, 11 , 

Dumli. 

Bownfcving, 

Oocbl or Shiugdrt 

. Box, 

'JVuviiuek. 

Boy, 

Dubhalu . 

Braeliish, (aa water) 

CiuiknrluBta. 

Brautlisli, to, 

itrrSr&du. 

Brave, 

Siinrustii. 

Jiravo ! 

Siib.i'is. 

Bread, 

Auph or .Eu. 

I rouk, to, 0 . a., 

Sapdii. 

Breathe, to, 

Sa do Sana. . 

Breed, 

Burl 

Bright, 

Jtiliiiissd. . 

Bring, 

A womssL 

Bring forth, to, (young) 

Ziun (iinii.'ials), Ubaj 

Broad, 

lOa shil 

Broken, 

Supl 

Broom, 

Brdi. 

Brother, 

Brah. 

.Brother-in-law, 

Wilwdi. 

Brush, to. 

Tukaiu), 

Bi-owso, to. 

Cbumiiiu, 

Bulfufo, 

Mesli e Gah, 

.Bug, a, 

GozAh. 

Bull, a, 

Beaun&li. 

Bullet, 

Prunsewlk. 

Bulhx'k, 

Ga or Tiirran. 

Bunoh, 

Manduklfo. 

Bundle, ii, 

Bab, 

Burdpn, (a load) 

Biitu’a. 

Burn, to, v. a., 

Bisl.kun or Bcaliolmn, 

Burst, to, V. n.. 

Ulakbangun. 

Bury, to, 

Kacbflsvio. 

Bush, a. 

Bunlh. 

BuRiness, 

Koeihin, 

•Buttoi', 

Bnuu, 
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Butter-milk, 

Wuscliip. 

Buy, to, 

Weohiin, 

C. 


Cnjole, 

Duttafin, 

Oalumity, 

Kaku.sltlh. 

Calculation, 

Gaiin. 

Call, to, 

Chili toh. 

Camel, 

irich. 

Canal, 

Shuelaui or Siiuelaw. 

Capital, 

Mai. 

Careful, 

Kushihih. 

Carakas, 

Boarh. 

Cat, 

Pishau. 

Catch, to. 

Dame. 

Cause, 

K’lssu. 

Cave, 

Shii. 

Cease, to, 

Sunidn. 

Certainly, 

Biii. 

Chatl; 

Euss. 

Chair, 

Shingnc.shal. 

Cheat, 

Kuttarndsh. 

Cheese, 

Killd. 

Chew the cud. 

Ashalwcnsh. 

Chicken, 

Kiikii ba ku. 

Chide, to. 

Lijarakidn. 

Chief. 

tria muuush or Salainamiah. 

Child, 

Dublah (M.) DuhU (F.) 

Childless, 

Nutshista. 

Chin, 

Diihuttj. 

Choose, to. 

Bostdzadn. 

Churn, to, 

Nokdwi, 

Churn, a, 

Moka. 

Ci.rcular, 

Punrostah. 

City, 

Des. 

Claim, 

Sochehun. 

Clan, 

Duri. 

Claw, 

Chuputta. 

Clean, 

Pab. 

Clean, to, 

Piik krun. 

Clever, 

Chuchiiuuta. 
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Clmik, a, 

Clod, a, 

Close, to, 

Cloth, 

Clothes, 

Clouds, 

Club, 

Coat, 

Coax, to. 

Cobbler, 

Cock, 

Coerce, to, 

Cold, 

Colour, 

Comb, a, 

Comb, to, 

Come, to, 

Comfort, 

Connnaml, 

Commit, 

Coiiipiict, 
Companion, 
Complain, 
Complete, to, 
Coiriplexioi), 
CoTOplj, with, 
Comprebeud, to, 
Compute, to, 
Comrade, 

Conceal, to. 

Concern, (business) 

Confess, to. 

Confront, 

Conjecture, 

Comjuer, 

Conscience, 

Consider, to. 

Constitute, 

Contented, 

Converse, to, 


Choka. 

Fullal to kunna. 
Pips). 

Pdtch or Kamis. 
Chullapech. 

Zerrali or Miiyar, 

Pdu. 

Kawesb. 

Puobhdu. 

"WiiKai, J'lpawdlld. 
Kiikd. 

Ak.lcbandate. 

Eiw. 

I’ejjbr. 

Prowun. 

Prowau e clniii. 
Eas. 

Satvvi. 

Mut. 

Prutta. 

Melakn'in, 

Ydrrdh. 

CbiitAobds. 

DiuL 

Kuiinassa. 

Boiezeiin. 

Purojam. 

Gudnkdn. 

Yarrdh. 

Chmiawin. 
Tokussfi. 
Povakunawin, 
Moka mdk kSwin, 
Zam. 

Katbira. 

Sukan. 

Echiikuri. 

Sukin. 

Pnrazawi. 

Sacuncliigo. 



I 

Convey, 

Convoy, 

Cook, io, 

Coo!, to, 

Corner, 

CoJ-po, », 

Corpulent, 

Cost, 

Cotton, 

Cougli, to, 

Cough, a, 

Count, 

Countenance, 
Counterpane, 

Coun1*vy, 

Cooein, 

Cow, 

Cowardly, 

Crack, to. 

Crack, a. 

Craftiness, 

Create, to, 

Created, 

Crooked, 

Cross, to, 

Crow, 

Cry, a, 

Cry, to, 

Cidtivatc, to, 

Cunning, 

Curds, 

Cure, to, 

Cup, 

Curl, 

Custora, 

Cut, to. 

Cut, (wounded) 

I). 

Dagger, 

Daily, 

s 2 
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Gurogeaz. 

Skomelago. 

Pui'hawln. 

Chillawin. 

Kunj. 

Mosta. 

Kvvilussa. 

Mul. 

Pocli or Poclit. 

Kase chSn. 

Kassa. 

Gdn. 

Muk. 

Jli'ustun. 

Desk. 

Kullatur. 

Ooieta or Istri tuw. 
Masliilah. 

ITliilin or TJlul. 
8[)angosla. 

Leha. 

Lutt&iiu. 

Lutti. 

Ullulla or Attukulla. 
Juriin. 

WuoliiU. 

Chah. 

Cliaheoluin. 

Kukachu. 

I)otullaU. 

Tnih, 

Dolbun. 

Duinbi. 

Chuuk. 

Kdat. 

ftanun. 

Clniba. 

Kutturali. 

Wiisw ^ssun. 
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Puck, a, 

Zilt. 

Dutub, 

Buab. 

Bust, 

Pussolahiidd. 

Dwell, to, 

li'' 

Teaim'sb. 

ili. 

Dach, 

Ek ek. 

Ear, 

Kiir. 

Ear, an, (of corn) 

Eiunkfc. 

Early, 

Uropuk. 

Earn, to, 

Pushpali Luttaflu. 

Eartb, 

Pnllal. 

Eartliqnako, 

Chum or Chummek. 

East, 

Boi Ken. 

Eat, to. 

Zemu. 

EJgc, 

Ken. 

Effects, 

Mill. 

Egg, 

Kow. 

Eight, 

IJst or Seht. 

Eigliteeu, 

ElSsh. 

Eigbtl), the, 

Dstura. 

Either, 

Eah. 

Elapse, 

Peturri'in. 

Ell'OW, the. 

Ayiih. 

Elder, (senior) 

Deshlilun. 

Eleven, 

Zash. 

Elevoufch, 

Zashm. 

Elongate, 

Diiglaohiin. 

Eighty, 

Chiitdwasi. 

Elsewhere, 

Oumgalaw. 

Employment, 

Koridum. 

Empty, 

8uah. 

Enamoured, 

Pdkun. 

Enclose, or encotnpass. 

Arrardn. 

Encourage, 

Emabodh tabiiu. 

End, 

Putfcdn. 

Enemy, an. 

Paebanah. 

Enmity, 

Sochwen. 

Enough, 

liau. 

Enquiry, 

Kodai'm. 

Entangled, 

Dauiagum. 
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Entire, 

Sapnik. 

Entrails, 

ilhaw. 

Equal, 

Bitfiihar. 

Equal i!« 0 , to, ; 

Barabar ochun. 

Erelong, (soon) 

Eneri. 

Eract, 

U'tfiiishtah. 

Error, 

IJbrdh. 

Escape,, to, ■ 

Miikiin, 

E>cort, 

DungiuvL 

Estimate, 

Gfiiii). 

Evening, V . 

Awazas hokh. 

Every, ■ 

Ekt'k ekek,. 

Everywhere, < ■ 

Akunieo. 

Evil, 

Ubr^h. 

Ever, 

ilbu'ii. 

Exatnplo, 

Sedafc. 

Exceedingly,* 

Eoliu. 

Excellent, 

Eostah, 

Exchange, . 

Nenuil. 

Exonae, 

Evil aziivL 

Exocationer, 

Jaiiilah Maudsh. 

Execute, to, (put to death) 

Jain chun. 

Exert, (one’s sail’)' - 

Kali eh'.in. 

Exj.)ectation, 

riitsh Butarfn, 

Elxpel, to, 

Siidii euk. 

Expend, to, 

Suohdun. 

Exponsivo, 

Echo kukka. 

Explain, to, 

Pfidn. 

Explode, to, 

Uin. 

Extent, , 

Vrittt 

Extricate, 

S'urriuin,. 

Extinguish, to, 

Jedn, 

'Eyo, the, 

A[ohi. 

Eye-hroW, ' 

Aulilnshai. 

Eyo-lash, 

IP 

Piitdk. 

4? • 

Eaeo, 

Mdkh. 

Eacc-to-liiice, 

Alukh-a-indldi. 

Eaeulty, 

Jioiiich. 

Ellin t, to, 

Ciietta bdn. 
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Fair, 

L ] 

Kushurnh. 

Fail, to, 

U'surullin. 

Fallen, 

Miriugistah. 

Fallow, 

Ghl 

False, 

Laolulti. 

Family, 

A'mfai. 

Famine, 

Welaisutter. 

Fan, 

Pnkkah, 

Far, 

Soda. 

Fast, (a? a horse) 

Suimlussii. 

Fast, a, 

Oraj,jali. 

Fastim, 

Qrouti'ui, 

Fat, adj. 

Bullawah. 

Fat, n!' meat, - 

Sikah. 

Fate, 

Nasib. 

Father, 

, Fa rii or Fallfi. 

Fatigue, 

lvrua»uii. 

Piitteu, 

Bullawuli chfui 

F.iultless, 

A sill. 

Fear, 

Wedilf. 

Foiir, to, 

Wediliiiuii. 

Fearlessly, 

Newedias. 

Feast, a. 

Wedesliah. 

Feather, 

I’litui. 

Fee, 

Sliiik kah padr 

F'eeble, 

Kat nudustah. 

Feed, to, 

Zeiidn. 

Feign, to, 

Laicliun. 

Felt, 

IsMli. 

Female, (animal) 

Ishtri kishli. 

Ferry, 

I’etmuii. 

Fetch, to. 

Kixa. 

Felter, 

.iingir, 

Feud, 

Puclmurrah. 

Fever, 

Telah, 

Few, 

Apelok apelok. 

Field, 

Toi. 

Fiend, 

Papendh. 

Fifteen, 

Chadesh. 

h'ifty. 

Doweshi dosh. 


Fight, 

Fight, to, 

Fill, to, 

Fin.illy, 

Fine, ‘ 

Finger, * 
Finish, 

Fire, 

Firslook, 

Firm, 

First, 

Fish, 

Fist, 

Fim, 

Fix, 

Flame, (of a fire) 
Flat, 

Floa, a, 

Flee, to, 

Fleece, 

Flesh, 

Flint,. 

F.lock, 

Flour, 

Flow, to, 

Flower, a, 

Flurry, to, 

l"®) (I'a a bird) 
Fly, a, 

Flash, a, 

Foam, 

Fodder, 

Follow, to. 

Food, 

Foot, 

Forbid, to, 

Force, 

Forcibly, 

Ford, a, 
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FuTOith. 

Soch. 

Sochfin. 

Furali dot pure. 
Futtiim. 
Sumlastah. 
Ungd or Azuu, 
.Bml 

, Aiu or Ai. 
Topuk. 

Kukah. 

NuehtarC 

Mushd. 

Mrisht. 

Piluch. 

Duiigiuui,. 

Shuttah. 

BnriSbar, 

Frutich. 

Mdkiin, 

Wttcuk. 

TJnndii, 

Ain paier Din. 
Pall. 

Brai. 

Cliii iin. 

Push. 

Wediktiiln, 

Puttai weiidh. 
Mn-slmok. 

Pruhfii. 

SbaiS d ohfia. 

I'is. 

Puttari bdn. 

Faun. 

Ko’r. 

Nowtafen. 

Kat, 

•Kat a oiilli, 

Pitardn t«w. 


x 
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Forefatlierg, 


Tala-e-lultah. 

I'oreliead, 


Tulluk ro Taluk. 

Foreign, 


Orungah. 

Foremost, 


MishtSri. 

Forest, a. 


Dahpet'. 

Forget, to. 


Pramushtun. 

Forgive, 


Ftai. 

From, to, 


Surilzavm, 

Former, 


Wushtalli. 

Forsake, to, 


ll'tawl 

Foot, 


Kullah. 

Forthwitli, 


Fnari. 

Forty, 


Doweshl. 

Four, 


Ghutta. 

S'oimd, 


Luttailnbtin. 

Fountain, 


Sdi'durrSh. 

Fourteen, 


Tninsh. 

Fowl, 


Ciikdn. 

Foa:, a. 


Liiwfishii, 

Fraud, 


Butaiin. 

Free, 


SurSzawi. 

Friend, 


Soli. 

Friendship, 


Soil hiin. 

Frighten, to, 


Wedadii, 

Frog, a, 


Aromokek. 

Frost, 


Zeiis. 

Fruit, 


DerSz. 

Fry, to, 


Puchalin. 

Fugitive, 


Mdkaunohas. 

Full, 


lJurn'. 

Fur, 


Kon,ch. 

Funeral, 

G. 

Tawanik. 

Garment, 


Chullapech. 

Gather, to, 


Tnikdun. 

General, 


Ulla munus. 

Generation, 


Durri. 

Gently, 


Astak. 

Genuine, 


Soall. 

Get, 


Luttiin. 


Get ap, to, 

Ghee, (olaiified butter) 
Gibber, 

Gift,- 

Girl, 

Give, to, 

Glatl, 

Glitter, to. 

Glove, 

Go, 

Goat, a. 

Gnat, (the wild) 
Goblet, 

God, 

God forbid, 

God liiiows, 

Gold, 

Good, 

Goose, 

Governor, 

Grain, 

Granddaughter, 

G ratidliither. 

Grandmother, 

Grandson, 

Grape, 

Grass, 

Gratis, 

Grave. 

Gruvoyard, 

Gray, 

Graze, 

Grease, to. 

Great, 

Green, 

Grief, 

Grille, 

Grind, 

Grindstone, 

Gripes, 

T 2 
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tTshtun. 

Uund. 

Tilaoi). 

Prutii. 

Duhbulli. 

Pruttiin. 

Satias or Melcssili. 
Pull ikln. 

Doslit punnii. 
Chiin. 

Wussoi. 

Sew. 

VVoviii, 

Dogau. 

Dogau Neohdbil. 
Dogau Piassa. 
^Srin or Sone. 
Jlostah. 

Auni. 

M.nltakan War. 
Unn. 

Nawdhsi. 

Elutta. 

Ellai. 

Ndwdh. 

Drass. 

Ends. 

Edah. 

Pawat. 

Jyamtdh. 
Kushurah. 
Cherraun. 

Sipiiiin. 

Gllah. 

Pullishta or Zuz. 
Chitan. 

Chitan chun. 
Pissdn. 
Zeonpisso. 
Shaulaw. 
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' Grotind, 


KhdiTi. 

Grove, a, (iia 

of trees) 

Chokajullah, or Bun. 

Guess, 


Binniah. 

Guest, 


Wideslia. 

Guide, a, 


Zumastah. 

Guitar, 


Wats. 

Gnm, 


Joe. 

Gun, 


Topiik, 

Gunpowder, 


irshili. 

Gunaiuifch, 

11 . 

Chiiiiiakurrah. 

Hail, 


Usshen. 

Hair, 


Chok or Kens. 

Half, 


Emulldh. 

Halve, to, 


Emulla chdn. 

Hammer, to. 


TuckfiUn. 

Hand, 


Hdsht, or chapal pain. 

Handful, 


Emi'it. 

Handle, a. 


Milt. 

Handsome, 


Oadi'stah. 

Happen, 


Bi'ui. 

Happy, 


Sah. 

Hard, 


Kukkfdi, 

Hare, 


Soce. 

Haste, to, 


Suppkurrwin. 

Hatred, 


Puchunnah. 

Hawk, 


Pagi, Wurna. 

Head, 


ShaL 

Healthy, 


Sarra Bitin. 

Heap, 


Kiit. 

Hear, to. 


Pnuisluh. 

Heart, 


Za or Zudrusau. 

Hearth, 


Korah, 


lleafcj 
Heat, to, 
Heavy, 


Tuppi. 

Tuppicliun. 

GaMh. 


Heel, 

Heifer, 

Heir, 

Helpless, 


KuttuvvS. 

Ashaiilah. 

Haislah, 

Tiiigah. 
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Hemp, 

Henceforth, 

Ileuiia, 

’.I lerbage, 

Here, 

Horotoforo, 

Hie), or Hidden, 
Hide, 

High, 

Hill, a, 

Hillock, 

Hire, to. 

Hire, 

Hold, to, 

Hole, 

Homo, 

Honest, 

Honey, 

Hoof, 

Hope, 

Hort», 

Hornet, 

Horse, 

Horseman, 

Hot, 

House, 

How, 

However, 
However many, 
H ow long, 

H umbug, to, 
Humbugged, 

H umility, 
Hundred, 
Hunger, 

H usbaad, 

Husk, 

I. 

1 , 

Ice, 


BompHi. 

Enareput. 

Doiaw&iin. 

Erts. 

Attcu. 

Nussblck. 

Chnudli, 

Ohunawihun. 

U'tilliih. 

Huh. 

J)iak. 

Sbiiutchiin- 

Siiiint. 

Humtndu. 

Hiis. 

Araiukb. 

I’orumutrun. 

Mechy. 

Bakhiirah. 

Batem. 

Singh. 

Biimdh. 

Goal). 

Goah nishaata. 
Tuppl. 

Aunnii. 

Kunastdh. 

I'idadba. 

Kus bo chit. 

Kfiinosht. 

Hothuchun. 

Hotavvln. 

Hungorahbu. 

Ponclnvt-il. 

U wutta. 

Mach. 

law. 

Yo. 

Shin or Acbamd. 


ViDNl 
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T dentify, 

Zadn. 

. Idiot, 

Beah. 

I(31c, 

J'egalnstab, 

Ignonn'ny, 

Attai'uh. 

Ignorance, 

liTassaillah. 

Ill, 

Katnnohwdli. 

Illness, 

i'ramucliulidn, 

Immediately, 

Ener,’’,. 

Immersed, 

Akkof. 

luiplernents, 

■ Dnmleh JCuttal. 

Impossibility, 

Metaniiln'in. 

Impression, 

Bunducln'm. 

I; ;i proper, 

Utturr^thken. 

Inclined, 

Weclmu. 

Inoonveiut'ECOd, 

IJmliuvi. 

Increase, 

Ec-hiii. 

IncreiiRO, to, 

Eohiiolnin. 

Indebted, 

Eenabosta. 

Indigo, 

WIl. 

Indubitably, 

Do veil. 

Industrious, 

Koiedtib ehillah. 

Infant, 

Junndi munnii. 

Inferior, 

VVi.shtilk. 

Infidel, 

Siitterah. 

Infirm, 

A kilttah. 

Inform, to, 

Sudicliiin. 

Informed of, 

Sudewurri. 

Inhabit, to. 

Puttabdn or Uttibi'iii, 

Inhabited, 

Puttabusta. 

Injure, to, 

iVIalpussaiin. 

Ink, 

Ktichi. 

Innocent, 

Pbburoh no kiinstah. 

Inquire, to. 

Kududn. 

Insect, 

Crowuk. 

Insert, to, 

Utteriehun. 

Inside, 

TJttraken. 

Instance, for, 

Sediit. 

Instantaneously, 

Ennri. 

Instead, 

AVepnschi, 

Instruct, to, 

Putin. 
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Inst.’’umont, 

Bunkiin. 

Insult, 

Abnik Kurawi Emalli. 

Intelloctual, 

Kuslullah. 

Intention, 

Edat. 

Interest, 

Yean. 

Interrogate, to, 

Vinddun. 

Interview, 

WiAu. 

Intestines, 

Kaunka. 

Intimidate, to, 

Wedaiin. 

Invent, to. 

Surdzafm. 

Invert, to, 

Asliiatadn. 

Invented, 

Ashiah. 

Investigate, to. 

Puvenchun. 

Invite, to. 

iSaielnin. 

Involuntarily, 

NabenuIIah. 

Iron, 

Ohiinaih. 

Itch, to, 

T 

Kuehiiun. 

■1/ » 

Jackal, 

Lawastra, 

Jar, 

Slid. 

J aundice, 

Puchlald. 

Jaw, 

Poatti. 

Jest, a, 

Mdsh. 

Jewels, 

Puehpali. 

Jeweller, a, 

Uwakurrih. 

Join, to, 

Eawchiin. 

Joint, 

IJrrow. 

Joke, 

Mush. 

Journey, 

VVedesh. 

Joyful, 

Shabii. 

Judge, 

Dcdl. 


Shcah. 

Juice, 

Udd. 

Jump, to, 

Pipabdn. 

Joy> 

Shaht.idn. 

K. 


Keep, to, 

Suinfitun. 

Kick, 

Koteh wi zeau. 

Kid, 

Pi'iihmdli. 

Kill, to, 

Jidn. 
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Kind, (sort) 

Kanastsh. 

KiuduesB, 

Naroliu. 

Kindle, 

Ban duttdn. 

Kindled, 

Emi Sdidh. 

Kinalblk, 

Tuttubmxah, 

Knee, 

Zuko. 

Knife, 

Kuttai. 

Kuoek, f.o, 

Kuttadn, 

Knot, a, 

Gori'm. 

Know, to, 

Piii'rdaun. 

Known, 

SticH. 

L. 


Labour, 

Kiilddm. 

Lad, 

Dublah. 

Ladder, 

Tni. 

Lartib, 

Chullah. 

Lame, 

Kdtab- 

Lamp, 

Luppa. 

Laud, 

Bhiiin. 

Lane, 

Gdlfu 

Latiguage, 

Alldh. 

Lap, 

Durnmun. 

Largo, 

midh. 

Last, 

Puttaii. 

Last, 

’ Lestadbiia. 

Lato, 

Cheraw. 

Laugh, to, 

ICiiniitinchun. 

Laughing, 

Kuninin. 

Law, 

Ldohun. 

Lay down, 

I^rdst chun. 

Lead, 

Sik. 

Leaf, 

Piith. 

Leak, to, 

Saadn. 

Lean, 

Untukullah, 

Leap, to, 

Pepaldn. 

Learn, to, 

Zaraabdn. 

Learned, 

KushulKb, 

Leasti 

Wastiik. 

Leather, 

Giiclif. 

Leave, (of absence) 

Muthdn. 



Leave, io, 

Left, (opposite to nglft) 
Leg, . 

Leisure, at, - 
Lend, to,, 

Lengbli, 

Leopard, ' 

Lease,ii, to, v d 

Lessen, a, 

Level, to, , ’ ■ 

Ltvel, 

,Iiiar, a, 

Liberal, 

Liok, to, 

Lie, a, 

Life, ■ ^ 

Lift, to, 

Lie down, 

Light, (not dark) 

Light, (not heavy) 
Lightning, 

Like, 

Like, to, (approve) 
Likewise, 

Limbs, (of a man &e.) 
Lime, a, 

Lip, 

Listen, to, 

Little, 

Living, (alive) 

Load, a, 

Load, to, 

Jjoaf, (i, 

Loan, 

Lodge, to, 

Lofty, 

Loiim, 

Long, 

L ok out, to, 

Loose, (not tight) 

V 
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U'tawL 

Kowriah. 

Pun dr. 

Ari'&un. 

Lunnipidii. 

I'irigilla. 

Jiint. 

Apelukoliuu. 

Putti rauttrdn. 

(Jdvulld e ehun. 
Govallah. 

Dotunnah klniuis. 

Banu, or Prallah. 
Suttiin. 

Dotti. 

Jinhi bun. 

Viohiin,. 

N urragdn. 

'VVeiius. 

Ullullatah. 

Popelus, Prohoi, Pullak. 
Sethlt. 

Boir.dda. 

Urn. 

Arroh. 

Jieh. 

(Jsiit. 

Pidusfdhdii. 

■VVuatilk. 

Jitinttih. 

Bah. 

Bahchdn. 

Euw. 

Dani. 

I’awicliiin. 

Ftillah. 

Dukka. 

Lrigullah. 

Etakdn. 

Gegelek. 



>^. 7 . ‘ ■■■■ 


'7 
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Loosen, to, (set free) 
Loose, to, 

Loos'jr, a, 

X^ost, 

Lot, (chance) 

Love, to, 

Lo’ase, a, 

Low, 

Lower, to, 

Lug-gage, 

M. 

Mad, 

Madness, 

Maid, a, (unmarried) 
Maize, 

Make, to, 


Manage, 

Mans, (of a horse) 

Man, 

Manly, 

Mantle, a, 

Manure, 

Many, 

Mai-k, (to shoot at) 

M iu-riage, 

Many; to, 

Mason, a, 

Mat, a, 

Iklatte..', (from a wound) 
Matter, a. 

Mean, (low) 

Measure, to, 

Meet, to. 

Melon, 

Melt, to. 

Memory, (to commit to) 
Menace, to, 

Mend, 
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Surradn. 

Possawl. 

Ldni. 

Pus. 

Ouslidi, 

I’akiin. 

Wiih. 

IJwin. 
l/winelnln. 
jtidichain. 

De&l Mantis. 

Deiil. 

Dubhli. 

Eortgiim, or Tezazd. 
Echtin. 

E dstd. 

Puchaunah. 

Kuclidn. 

Kochd. 

Llatnls or Nawistd. 
Dubblahchu, 
Shulliaimt. 

Pulb'ilL 
Echd. 

Klin tah-u-kanK. 

Liisb. 

Lashehiin, Istri chiin. 
Sbuwulla. 

Pewvi. 

Agurrdh, 

Melah. 

KukUurah. 
Talunoluiu. 

SumtiAu. 

Kunkwnd 
Witaiin. 

Each da. 

Widaun. 

Sirzadn. 


Male, a, (opposite to female) 
Malieo, 
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MercliaiKlizo, 

Mercy, 

Mii'l-diiy, 

!M idclle, the, 

Middling, 

Midnight, 

Milk, 

Milk, to, 

Mill, a, 

Mine, a., , 

Minutiv 

Mine, 

Miser, 

Mix, to, 

Mixed, 

Moist, 

Money, 

Monkey, 

Month, 

Moon, the, 

Move, 

Morning, the, 
M,oroae, 

Morrow, 

Mother, 

Move, to, V. n. 
Move, to, V. a. 
Mount, to, 
Mountain, 
Moustache, 

Mouth, 

Mouthful, a, 

Much, 

Mud, 

Mule, 

Musket, 

Murderer, a, 
Musquitoe, 

N. 

Nail, (of the hand) 

u 2 


Wepadui. 

Punln. 

Dobuvrah Gunasli, 
Mineiin. 

Tuk pa tuk. 
Dohumh, Zheat. 
Zud. 

Ddn. 

DoshoJ. 

Bhdmnar. 

Ishall. 

Llpd. 

.Kuklciirah Manila. 

Moahiinidu, 

Mofthawi. 

Tril’ullah, or u.shaiii. 
l/rai, or Clielah. 
Mulfii. 

Mas. 

Mas. 

Oumnfih. 

Wnturik. 

Bdabrd. 

Jomeh, 

Ai, or Hai. 

Ahldti. 

Ahaiiii. 

Ncschiin. 

Da. 

Gdcha. 

Ash. 

KAwa. 

Kchu. 

Truplah. 

Kuchiu'. 

Tupuk. 

Lichutlah. 

Goesh, 

Nochah, or Nuneba. 



%L 
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Kail, B, 

Kocnecho. 

Kakod, 

Neehittah. 

Kamft, 

Nam. 

Narrow, 

Awnusl&b. 

Kear, 

Tarrentch. 

Noorsaary, 

Kimnt ba kunat. 

Neok, the, 

Murok. 

Needle, 

Bakiinch or chdneh.. 

Need, 

Kunat. 

Negligent, 

Nabentillfth. 

Nephew, 

Tnltabrdb. 

Nest, (of a hird) 

Nealameh. 

New', 

NiingSh. 

News, 

Sewdi. 

Next, 

Orangilh. 

Nice, 

Boslah. 

Niece, 

Br%u. 

Nighti, 

Zbeat. 

Nimble, 

laiwilKh. 

Nine, 

Non. 

Ninety, 

Cbarldvidchi diWi. 

No, 

Nab. 

Noise, 

Glm cbiibjor clidh, 

No one, 

Kor. 

Nose, 

Nasd. 

Nose, my, 

Kfts kcril. 

Nostril, 

Nfcgosh. 

Not, 

Nah. 

Nothing, 

.Kussh. 

Now, 

Enari. 

Now-a-days, 

End. 

0. 


Oath, 

Pegariiiit. 

Oboy, to, 

' Pntin'm. 

Observe, to, 

Waintosh. 

Obtain, to, 

liuttiin. 

Obtainable, 

Luttibeds. * 

Occur, to, 

Baiin. 

Of, (tbe sign of the genitive) 

Skii. 

Off, (become) 

Eclat. 


Offspring, 

Zaggah. 

Oil, 

Unnd. 

Old, 

JDfggdh. 

Older, (senior) 

Destd. 

Omifc, to, 

ITttiu'ui. 

On, or upon, 

Vepi'in. 

Once, 

EpSr. 

Only, 

Tup Tup. 

Onset, 

Uipulldn. 

Open, to, 

Sirniin. 

Openly, 

Muka Milk. 

Opinion, 

0(r. 

Original,'' 

Noaht pren. 

Other, 

Oumpgah. 

Overcome, to. 

U'naolu'iu. 

Overset, to. 

Arrdriidii. 

Out, (abroadl 

llirkou. 

Out, to coitie, 

Biraken a ohdn. 

Outcry, 

Opoi bd. 

Outside, 

llirainoken. 

Owe, to, 

.Dunm! bdn. 

Own, 

Tuunii, 

Owner, 

Email. 

r. 


Pace, a, 

Epiih. 

Pain, 

DoSs or Doald. 

Pain, 

Poatachdu. 

Paint, to. 

Zufldn, 

Pniiitor, (of pictures) 

Ciiitrawdlluh, 

Palm, 

Doslip&in. 

Paper, 

Path 

Pardon, to, 

Ptddn. 

Parrot, a, 

Sirdm. 

l^artner, 

Siijah. 

Pass, to, 

Turrdu. 

Past, 

Noshtari. 

Pasture, to, 

Churradn. 

Path, 

Punt. 

Pattern, 

Zemah. 

Pause, to, 

ITtedn, 


Pawti, to, 

Pay, 

Peace, 

Peach, 

Pei?, 

Pendent, 
Penetrate, to, 
Penitent, to be, 
People, 

Pepper, 

Perceive, to, 
Perft)rin, to. 
Perfume, 

Period, (of time) 
Perpeudice,.ir, 
Perplex, to, 
Person, 
Perspiratii . 1 , 
Pewter, 

Piebald, 

Piece, 

Pig, 

Pigeon, 

Pilgrimage, 

Pillage, 

Pillow, 

Pin, a, 

Pincers, 

Pine, a, (tree) 
Pipe, a, 

Pay, to, 

Place, 

I’laco, to, 
Pluin'tifr, 

Plank, 

Plant, a, 

Plant, 

Plaster, to. 

Play, to, (sport) 
Pleased, 
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Eonfitfuin. 

Alla. 

Soli. 

Aril. 

Kakiloha, 

Tftiimawt'stah. 

Pelw'oruii. 

Tobdobuii. 

Eolii Manus. 

Muvue. 

I’aun. 

K nn. 

G-iInd. 

Setuii. 

Otinist^h. 

lliraubilii. 

E Manna. 
Fdop. 

Turup, 

Oliitturah. 

Tokunndh. 

Sur. 

1:1 uri. 

Deliln. 

Villnnbun. 

Bod. 

Koklichu. 

Sbnnach. 

Cliow. 

Turaukauri. 

Paiclnin. 

TSw. 

Tawun. 
Pussumurrd. 
Kounali. 
Dovdb, Wnnrii. 
"VVunni ddti'iti. 
Lipiln. 

Mosbdn. 

Sbalrterrah. 


I 

Plain, 

Plough, 

Plough, to, 

Plunder, 

Point, a, 

Poison, 

Polish, to, 

Pollute, to, 

I’oiider, 

Poor, 

Populous, 

Porcupine, 

PiJssc'ssib)!, of, 

Possiltle, to be, 

Post, to, (as a sentry') 
Poud, 

Pot, a. 

Potsherd, 

Potter, a. 

Poverty, 

Pour, to, 

Pound,* to, 

Powder, (Gun) 
Powder-horn, 

Posver, 

Powerful, 

Praise, 

Praise, to, 

Pray, to, 

Prayer, 

Precipice, a, 

Precipitate, to, 

Prel'er, 

Pregnant, 

Proparo, to. 

Present, 

Preseuoe, to, « 
Pretence, 

Pretty, 

Prevaricate, to, 
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Griluhih. 

Koch. 

Kochfin. 

Villiichun. 

Sir or Shair. 

Wish. 

Makiin. 

Wirrdruijn. 

Bernun. 

Pungorah. 

Wurrushddesh. 

Slipal. 

Kunna. 

Bim. 

U'taun. 

Dund or Aiza. 

Kutli or Siri. 

Puttulla. 

Mekurrah, 

Dungualiwok. 

Chain Chun. 

Wachiiu. 

Usliai. 

Kisbut. 

Kdiit. 

Kaatadah. 
Istakudn. 
Istafcadncbdn. 
Namaz chuu. 
Namaz. 

Dukkah. 

ITnachun. 

Bostazun. 

Gilli. 

Surazason. 

As'ah. 

Ettachun. 

Medii. 

Gaidl. 

Doi ken menchun. 



<SL 
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Price, 

Mul u hi. 

Pricli, to, 

Sakdnchvvhin. 

Pride, 

Atsurpd. 

Priest, 

Deal or Doshtaii. 

Print, (of a foot) 

Pa-pii. 

Private, 

Ohund. 

Procurable, 

Luttii. 

Procure, to, 

Luttiiah or Luttiielida. 

Produce, (bring forth young) 

Zai. 

ProHt, 

Maltadn. 

Project, 

Edat. 

Promise, to. 

A'llitoliuii. , 

Proof, 

Beni'xn. 

Pro[>erty, 

Biinkiln. 

Prostrate, 

Niirungisttih. 

Protect, to. 

Erechdn. 

Proud, 

Itakullah. 

Prove, to, 

Benuncliun. 

Full, to, 

Kasteiin. 

Puncture, to, 

Kakdiiohwadrt, 

Pungent, 

Oholullah or chelullistah. 

]''Hrchase, to, 

Mulwoclulu, 

Pure, 

Kesherrah. 

Purposely, 

IJburrdli Koi. 

Pursue, to, 

Puttuken sunni. dantun. 

Push, to, 

Duimnakaiin. 

Put, to. 

Piiun, 

Put on, to, 

Aaiichdn. 

Q. 

Quarrel, 

Si'ich. 

Q\iarter, a, (fractional part) 

Chutta Mutta. 

Question, to, 

Ktistadn. 

Quickly, 

Sap or Duppadd. 

Quilt, a. 

Seph or Brastdn. 

Quit, 

Tfiii utatin. 

R. 

Race, to. 

Sunnaun. 

Rafter. 

Luah, or Pruttacliut. 

Rain, 

Wish. 
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Rain, to, 

Waslnin. 

Raise, to, 

Utullachun. 

Raisin, a, 

Estun Drds. 

Ram, a, 

Ginrosh. 

Rat, 

T’ussiih. 

Rate, 

Nirikh, 

Ravage, to, 

Ndehiin, 

Ravine, a, 

Shukma, 

Raw, 

Amraastah. 

Reach, to, 

Prutcliuu. 

Read, to, 

Piilti Mahiia, 

Ready, 

Saravvistah. 

Real," , 

Forai. 

Reap, to, 

Lothch du. 

Reaping-hook, 

Chou 

Real’, to, (bring up) 

Summutdn. 

Resembling, 

Sedat. 

Receive, to, 

Wiohfin. 

Recent,' 

Nungtih, 

Reckon, to, ' 

Onrrdu. 

Reeliuo, t'O, 

Nunmgdn. 

Recogui’^e, to, 

ZuiTun. 

Recover, to, 

liutton. 

Red, 

Jhuttah. 

Reflect, to, 

Boiidii. 


llisl'resli, to, 
Kti'uso, to, 
Regret, 

Eoin, a, 
Rejoice, to, 
Relate, to, 
Relation, a,' 
RelatioiKsluiJ, 
Release, to. 
Reliance, 
Uetniiin, to, 
Remaiiiiiig, 
Romemlier, to, 
Re in in (1, 
Remove, to, 

X 


Weatramtchdu. 

Lainuttrdu. 

.1 elaw. 

Usliiirrii. 
Slimgardii. 
Allah inuttnin. 

•1 uiaut. 

.fwinubuii, 

Surraun. 

Bawat'clidtj. 

Wussdn. 

Urratuii. 

Nachiiii. 

Narixih. 

Sdduchdii. 


§L 
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Eoiiowned, , 

Naragd. 

Eep()v6, a, (as a gun) 

Ohdh. 

Eeproaoh, a, 

Istank’un. 

Keprove, to, 

Japiivrf. 

Euqueat, to, 

jEuttniii. 

Host, 

.A'niai. 

llotaiii, to, 

XJrnttdn. 

Kotaliation, 

-tCurran, 

llafcrcftt-, to, 

Miikiin. 

Iletunij to, 

Puttiiraiitiiu. 

Kovenue, 

Slidm. 

lieward, a, 

Bukii, 

Bheumatiam, 

NarDIah. 

Rise, 

Mai. 

Bioh, 

: Erah. 

Hide, to, 

jligtianecliua. 

Rider, a, 

Gdanddh, 

Eight hand, 

Mulddsh, 

Eight, (proper) 

Char. 

Eight, 

E.mdh. 

EiaJ, a barh, 

Chum, 

Eing, a, 

Ungusta. 

Eipo, 

Puchistah, 

Eiver, 

Gulrnulia or Mudcii. 

Road, 

Pdnfc. 

Roast, a, 

Upulottchark. 

Rol>, to, 

Kuttamdelum. 

.Bobbery;^ 

ICttllamileh. 

Roclf, a. 

f/llah drtuh. 

Boom, a. 

Ummd. 

Root, a, 

Kd, 

Rope, a, 

Knturok or Utierek. 

Roinid, 

Tokunruih. 

Euiii, to, 

Masshdn. 

Ruined, 

Masshistilli. 

Run, to, 

Suunun. 

Rust, 

CJ 

Nezah. 

o. 

S*acTiHc 0 , to, 

Deseaw, 

Bad, 

Siliin. 


: §L 
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Safe cofidaet, a, 

Pnigastadn. 

Safety, 

Niiltii. 

Salt, 

■Wuh. 

Saltpetre, v 

Shov. 

SiUjJ, 

Shew. 

Say, to, 

Malaruu. 

Scales, 

Trukri. 

Scar, a, 

Chagh. 

Soatfcar, 

Tfttalch. 

SBianco, , 

Kushirial. 

Scissors, ’ 

Kdchi. 

Scorpion, 

Toki'i or Ilupu. 

Scratoli, to, 

KoscMiln. 

Scream, to, ' ' 

Sh.thcdidn, 

Soreon, to, 

Cbuimiin. 

Scull, 

Shetullah. 

Seal, a, 

Moliur, 

Searoli, to, 

LMn. 

Socond, (tlio) 

Patiimb. 

Secret, 

Clrdn. 

Seo, to, 

Wintiin, 

Seed, 

Bi. 

Seir.e, to, 

Duramun. 

Select, to, 

Botali'/.aun. 

Self-praise, 

Eh. 

Sell, to, 

Winshabiiii. 

Send, to, 

Fureshfin. 

Send for, 

ChficEtiii. 

Senior, 

Beahtd. 

Sense, 

KushuriSl. 

Separate, 

Moknlliih. 

Separate, to. 

Mokullaun, 

Servant, a, 

Nokur. 

Service, 

Kiii. 

Seven, 

Soiit. 

Seventeen, 

Sontdds. 

Seventy, 

'rrawisidiis. 

Sow, to, 

Siun. 

Shade, 

Achur. 

Shadow, 

Achur. 


X 3 
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Sbamp, 

"Share, - 
Shark, 

Sharpen, 

Sheath, 

Shepherd, 

Sheep, 

Shield, a, 

Shine, to, 

Shirt, 

Slarer, to. 

Shoe, a, 

Shoeniaker, 

Shoot, to. 

Shoot, 

Shoulder, 

Show, to, 

SI .out, to, 

Slired, (of cloth) 

Shut, to, 

Sick, 

Siekncsfl, 

Side, (direction) 

Side, the, 

Sight, 

Silent, 

Silly, 

Silver, 

Silversmith, 

Sing, to. 

Single, 

Sister, 

Sister-in-law, 

Sit, to. 

Six, 

Sixteen, 

Sixty, 

Skilful, 

Skin, 

Skill, (for holding water) 


Laj, 

Mutta. 

Loillfili. 

Loillachun. 

Supah. 

Pdshka. 

'VVummi or vami. 
Kerah or Karai. 
Pulliilidn. 

Karniz, or natperan. 
Pidikfiiiri. 

Taohai. 

Cliuwulldh. 

Topult, or kan vviiin. 

Tawariisdk, 

Kiiintulld, 

\Faun. 

Saiechiln. 

Epe truk chiel apech, 
Pepsapn. 
ISTamuclu'aMn. 
Namuchiabiin. 

Eheii. 

Pondkin, ’ 

Widn. 

Tupchist, 

Beah, 

Chitfca 91' borai 
Urailniudh. 
xMliil niuttiin. 

Poken. 

Sds. 

Boa be Istri. 

Nechun, 

Shi. 

Sullaish. 

Trewishi. 

Kuahilla. 

Zdch, or cliani. 
Mokah. 


[ 

Sky, tlie, 

Sliindef, 

Slanting, 

Sleep, to, 

Slender, 

Slip, to, 

KSlipping, 

Slowly, 

Small, 

Small-pox, 

Smartly, 

Smell, 

Smell, 

Snake, a, 

Sneeze, to, 

Snow, 

Sol’t, 

Soldier, a, 

Some, 

Somowhero, 

Son, 

Soon, 

Sordid, 

Sore, a, 

Sorrow, 

Sort, (what sort was it) 
Sour, 

So w, to, ,1 

Space, 

Spade, a, 

Sparkle, to, 

Sparrow, 

Speaking, 

Spear, 

Specimen, 

Spectacle, 

Spectator, 

Speech, 

Spit, to, 

Spit, to, (place on a spit) 
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Adilu, or Dilld, 

Buta. 

Uttillah. 

PniBchiin, 

Lainustiili, 

Sisk Mu, 

Sieldstilh. 

Acliak Aolnlk. 

Wustiik. 

Pdah, 

Sap Sap, 

Gi'm. 

Cldneoln'in. 

Churn as, 

Pvenoluin. 

/iiin. 

Gcjdlek 

UattiL 

Ifldshi 

Akiimon. 

Put or Dublali, 

Asarbi'i. 

IJtcherak. 

Doas, 

Chitan. 

Kunas wimi. 

Oliuckuvlusta. 

Bindoluin, 

Tad. 

Cliawdl. 

Pullakdn. 

Mingussa, or Minga chukd, 
Meldohiaa, 

Shet. 

Yovrah. 

Wadn. 

Wenchullah. 

Muttn:ii\, 

Thoi chdn. 
lipdon. 
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Spite, 

1/rush. 

Spontaneously, 

Tumui. 

Spotted, 

Tikarda. 

Spring, the, 

W ashtnuk. 

Squeeze, to, 

Clupdlltm. 

Stage, a, 

Ewtis. 

Stand, to. 

IJtibuu, 

Btantling, 

'Utirristah. 

Star, 

Tilyriih. 

Start, to, 

Climin. 

State, 

Kunaafc. 

Stay, to, 

Puttilbiin. 

Sl'.eal, to. 

Kuttamusehiin. 

Steep, a, 

l/n. 

Step-raotlier, 

Pdnkh. 

Storill, 

Sisiatdh. 

Stick, a, 

.Donek. 

Stotnacli, 

Kiitcb. 

Stone, a, 

* Drenh. '■ 

Stool, a, 

Neshdiu. 

Stoop, to, 

Saidnachiin. 

Storm, a, 

Eohi'i Dunund. 

Straight, 

Golah. 

Strange, 

U'rungiibah. 

Stratagem, 

Ldh. 

Strength, 

Kdat. 

Strict, 

Kiikka. 

Strike, 

ihhin.^ 

String, 

Sdturek, 

Stumble, to, 

'I'ingubdn, 

Stomp, 

Uatiim Kun. 

Suhclue, 

Undoliiin. 

Suck, to, 

Ziirpriin, 

Sufficient, 

Bdb' 

Sugar, 

Sbakar. 

Summer, 

Viisant. 

Summit, 

lldda be Slmi. 

Sunrise, 

Sdi ba Niasdn. 

Sunset, 

Sfn Nesbun. 

Sunshine, 

Burbura gurrusb, 
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Deslitti. 

Eud bon. 

Puirdh. 

Unatiiu, or urrardu. 
Durren. 

Ubdah wonun. 
Turi'diiu. 

Dogdtdn. 

Shinun.. 

Moui’Stab. 

iijammllah, 

Ppaiin. 

Edn bdn. 

Lustawali. 

Tarwdli. 


Superior, 
(Supposition, 
Surety, 
Sun'ouud, to, 
Survive, to, 
Suspect, to, 
Swallow, to, 
Swear, to, 
Swoop, to, 
Sweot, to, 
Swift, 

Swell, to, 
Swim, to, 
Switch, 

Sword, a, 

T. 

Tail, 

Take, to, 

Take away, to, 
Take off, to, 
Talk, to, 

Tall, 

Tamo, 

Tanner, 

Target, 

Taste, to, 

Tear, to, 

Tear, a, 

Tease, to, 
Teat, iv, 

Tell, to, 
Tempest, 
T'eiiiple, a. 
Tent, a, 
Terrify, to. 
Terror, 

Test, to, 

Than, 

That, 

Thaw, 


Donich. 

U'ichtin, 

Q'.irdgua, 

Bersdun. 

Milaechdn. 

Dungulustah, 

Zuuia bfistah. 

Shoellah. 

Kdntali. 

Suttdu. 

Trokaiiii. 

Trokauboslaah. 

Tuppadn. 

Chuohu. 

Muttriin. 

Eelni dummd. 

.Deahmd, 

Poohabdmd. 

Wklekddn. 

Wik. 

Ettacbdn. 

Tokuundh. 

Seh. 

Wildu. 
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Tlieft, 

Then, 

'J'hei'o, 

Therefore, 

Thigh, the, 

Thill, 

Third, 

Thirsty, 

Tlioni, a. 

Thorns, (bushes) 
3’iioiikind, 

Tliread, 

Threaten, to, 

Tliree, 

Threshold, 

Throat, 

Through and through, 
Thoroughbred, 

Throw, to, 

Throw away, to. 

Throw down, to. 
Thrust in. 

Thumb, 

Thunder, 

Tims, 

Tidings, 

'J.'ie, to, 

Tiger, a. 

Tight, 

'J’ighten, to, 

Till, 

Till, to. 

Time, 

Time, 

Tired, 

To, 

Tobacco, 

To-day, 

Toe, 

To-iuorrow. 


Ivuttiimils. 

Situn. 

Sitaii. 

Elmkcdw. 

Pakanchd. 

PogSh. 

Trearn. 

Awchit. 

Kacliik. 

Wah. 

Hkziiii’. 

Siith. 

Zull&lfliiin. 

Tre. 

Puraluihi. 

Gurninna and Murrfk. 
Wipaturrdn. 

SeSL 

Wii'm. 

ITmkdnin, 

NArui'g'adn. 

’O’tturiu'.ahiin. 

IHah nngu, 

Trankyiis. 

EdiUi. 

Shudi. 

Grdntdn., 

Si. 

Kukk&h. 

Kukkachiin. 

Setaunsht, 

Kdkuchdchiin,. 

Ehpar. 

Par. 

Kasfirem. 

Setfuinsht. 

Tdixiilkd. 

Emi. 

Etira ha ungd. 

Jamek. 


imisr/f 
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Tongiip, 

dip. 

To-t)ight, 

End Aw'nua, 

Tod, 

Um. 

Tooth, 

Uu’it. 

'i'op, the, 

SInii. 

Torch, )t, 

JjUppull. 

Toucli, to, 

Dush dnngdun. 

Tnliii, to, 

ZAiudkiiraviu. 

Truuchoiy, 

Lab. 

Treacle, 

Meolif, 

Tree, 

TJshtdii. 

Trouble, to, 

Didaokauu. 

'J’rial, 

Ettiiohun. 

Tribe, 

Uinii. 

T'roublo, 

Ohittan, or Tingalnin. 

'J’nie, 

Eoren. 

I’ry, to, 

.ICttachiin. 

Tulrible, 

Oresurlfm. 

Turbau, 

PiigrAi. 

Troop, 

KaMki. 

Turn back, 

Pultari oliun. 

Twelve,* 

lidsh. 

Twenty, 

Washf. 

Twice, 

D'v’par. 

Twist, to, 

A'Hadn. 

Two, 

Du’. 

0. 


Ugly, 

IJchurrdh. 

Uhser, 

Kusnnin. 

Ifiiaiumity, 

Sunu/.uii. 

Unaware, 

Nasuddi. 

Uncle, 

Kench tanIfilS. 

Unclean, 

IVapureishlah, 

IJnooninion, 

Naluttii. 

Undeceive, to, 

Viiwiin. 

Under, 

Ifn. 

Understand, to, 

J’aun. 

Undoubtedly, 

Kan&t be kanat. 

Undress, to, 

Oliullapech bersaiin. 

Uneniployod, 

Koldiin. 




Tlnforttimitp, 

Tiigiril, (the loins) 
Unhappy, 

Uninformed, 

Unite, to, 

Uuloas, 

Unmarried, (bachelor) 
Unripe, • 

Unsheatl», to. 

Until, . 

Untrue, 

Unveil, to, 

vp, 

Upon, 

Upright, 

Useful, 

V. 

Vacant, 

Vain, 

Valiant, 

Valli-y. 

Valnablo, 

Vanipiish, to, 

Vapour, 

Variegated, 

Vegetable, 

Vein, a, 

Vengeaitee, 

Venom, 

Verdant, 

Vessel, a. 

Vex, to. 

Vexed, 

Victuals, 

Vigilant, 

Village, 

Villager, 

Violence, 

Violin, 

Virgin, ft. 
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Ubrah MeluUah. 
Uukka Surraun. 
SilaiichullSh, 
NasudcU. 

Etaw cbiin. 

Ugur. 

Istl noaddiih. 
ISTapuchistah. 
VVishailn. 
Kiltiusht. 

Duttlla. 

Chadur Oshaiin. 
Ui teair. 

Uipiin. 

Vitenistah, 

Koj. 

Sun. 

Ubrah. 

Simrustab. 

Sbii. 

Kolni Mdl. 
Uiidcbriu. 

Uuin. 

Cbitturrab. 

Kunkuni. 

liftisbing, 

Kurran. 

VVdsb. 

I’ullusbSh. 

Uuinli. 

Tubbaiin. 

'rubbii, or Tengab, 
Euui. 

Uugi.sMh. 

Uesh. 

Di'sliinilli. 

Kaat. 

Warij. 

Itublr irrti. 
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Voice, 

Vomit, to, 

VV. 

Wager, to, 

Waist, 

Waist, to, 

Wake, to. t\ n. 
Waken, to, v. a. 
Walk, tv. 

Walk, to, 

Walking stick. 

Wall, a. 

Walnut, a, 

Wander, to, 

'Want, to. 

War, 

Warm, 

■W'ann, to, 

Warn, (to admonish) 
Wash, 

Watchful, 

Water, 

W ater, th, 

Water-course, 

Water-melon, 

Water-mill, 

Water-pot, 

W^ave, a, 

Wax, 

Way, 

Weak, 

Wealthy, 

AV'eajions, 

Wear, to, 

Woarines.s, 
AVater-vvagtail, 
Weave, to. 

Weep, to, 

Weeping, 

Weigh, to, 

i 2 


Chah, 
in duttdii. 

llonahtadn. 

Dnkka. 

Nashdn. 

JttigflQ. 

Btigailn. 

Mas hi III, 

Chun. 

Donek. 

JBarkant. 

Zoun. 

Kuttun. 

Sachun. 

Siich. 

Tuppi. 

Tuppdun. 

Chusdiin. 

M uspek. 

11 loch. 

An. 

Anpnlti. 

Aknutah. 

Hoinlvvilna. 

Do.shai. 

Kumruch. 

Kiugir. 

Puppdk. 

Flint. 

Diggdli. 

Maldiih, orErah Manvis, 
Shovvdsh. 

Umii’achiin. 

Hussaiiiu. 

Gidiilik. 

Zcnchiln, or Wiiuu. 
Uriin. 

Ifriissah. 

Tulliiu, 
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WBiglifc,, 

; Sol. 

■Well, ;i, 

Awvvi shun. 

West, 

Sol po! le keti. 

Wet, 

'li'ipulhih. 

AVbeiit, 

Gum. 

When, 

Ivol w&L 

AV lumen, 

Akfine ha. 

'VVJieijover, 

Kol pa kof. 

Wlinre, 

Akinawa, 

Wlinrerore, 

KhsI kitti an. 

AVhotlier, 

'Zii. 

AVhut»3tone, n, 

Kh'umwat. 

AVliirlpool, ft, 

Girum. 

While, 

Kashir&h. 

AV hither, 

Aldnmi. 

W'ho, 

Ki. 

AVholo, 

Supparokoboi. 

AVh.y, 

Jf.ussah. 

Wide, 

Witchti. 

AVidth, 

Witohtiihun. 

W''idow, 

Kukiir. 

Wifo, 11, 

M'cwchl. 

Wild, 

l"'^ddatellah. 

Will, 

Chit. 

Wind, 

D/inrd. 

AVind, to, v. rt. 

Tuptadu. 

Window, 

Diiri. 

AVino, 

Oliiikn (new), I’dn (old.) 

AVing, (of a bird) 

Bramul, 

Wink, 

A'kdiipuiuk. 

AVindow, to, 

Kottin. 

AVinter, 

Ziiin. 

AVipe, to, 

Afilkun. 

Wisdom, 

Ifushilla. 

Wise, 

.I'aillah. 

AVish, to, 

Wfclmii. 

AVith, 

Mell. 

Within, 

U ttaken. 

Wither, to, 

Che cheubeon. 

Withdraw, 

Bersauu. 
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Witness, 

Sakli. 

Wolf, ii. 

Dikiih. 

W'Dinati, 

Itl mliai. 

Wonder, 

Kuuivit. 

Wood, 

Dew. 

Wooden, 

Dcwbiih. 

Wool, 

Wnrruk. 

Word, a, 

Melnh. 

Work, 

Koi. 

World, 

Duny&. 

Worm, 

Gowruk, 

Worthy, 

Sbup. 

Wound, n, 

Clidp. 

Wrap up. 

TuptSlin. 

W'rateb, 

t-'Iirali Merultuh. 

Wring, to. 

Siptaiin. 

Wrist, the. 

Gorek. 

Will, 

Cliittarun, 

Y. 


Y'ear, the, 

Web. 

Yeast, 

Dvii. 

Yellow, 

Urrelfili. 

Yes, 

Ah. 

Yesterday, 

Dus. 

Ye.stcrday, (the day before) 

Nutrein. 

Yesternigbt, 

A\va.'ii. 

Young, (of an animal) 

Wuslituk. 

Younger, (junior) 

Kensiitd. 

Youth, a. 

Lut.. 



A few Sentences in this Lanjuagr,. 


Has your illness abated ? 
Where is yonr bouse ? 
God is above, 

He gave nae much abuse, 
He accounts mo a friend, 


Narnaehea apilok bu ? 
'I'oba amah akenew wa ? 
IJe Hngoii rvd. 
iSika echri sukluiu cluiza, 
Ede enis pullare zau. 



§L 
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You would say that another suu was 
procluotid abovo the sun. 

Abstain IVom tlesh, 

Bo not alraid of me, 

Ad'ter uprin", 

Agree to this proposal, 

Is your fatlier alive i* 

Hast tdioi.i oomc iilone? 
it behoves you to go, 

What is y'.mr name P 
Do you drink wine ? 

In your uomitry, do they dance ? 

Is the road bud p 

Are there bears ill Kaffiristan ? 

How many towers are there ? 


Eloshelt sore kmi li nmgah sore utilhi 
beni. 

HnnSli new. 

Ekumia ha vvedl. 

Slmro kill! ijulakon. 
iilu melti. boi. 

'I'liba tata oinhih wd ? 

Tii poken ash ? 

'JYiea eraella cehiin bostah. 

Til ba nam av ? 

(dmkri piash ? 

lima ba desh ukna nali cha.st ? 

I’lint abraiwa ? 

Etna badosb- akna berew wa ? 

Kitti slmhr war ? 



Kaffir Sonff. 

t 

in rua tawi shorn 

X 

Gulliiilj sbiidir 

IJi nm tawi drum 

Gulhidi shiidir 

Andre sbahr glgaion 

Obiid 

Kucbiin nnittrungoba 

Shall vvisha 

'Wellii vvassii astau 

Shing child ema b4, 


2 


Dell prut t dm 

Slim puiiiu 

Dob dosh pruttilm 

Slim puimi 

£ma loa woras 

Ema ba du sussuimna billcbiid 

Aeur shi nisbl shan 

Ba krd cliud etna ba 

lima zumVin' sun. 

Sluirik InilH na bulb'. 


3 


Enar Waie dublik 

Emar sutlun dubb'k 

Suttrin dubifk, 

Cbarka dosht einalle go 

Hde dell guuusli. 

Assonkela add melawi. 
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Lilercd translation of the above. 

] have won that which ia fairer than a mon(il” pleasant 

1 have won tliat which is fairer than a lairjr 

In tho city is a tinkling of bangles 

-llie nomaclcs have been outstrippei.1 by me in wealth 

As if there had been a clattering of horns at my door f.,r y .,-ars and days. 

2 

God has given me a lump of gold 

God lias given mo in my liand a lump of gold 

My steel gun !* them shall bo constant sounds of joy at my door, 

And when 1 am seated at a spring my head shall nod to tho sound of iny feet, 
My jdaces of pleasure are the envy of my enemies. 

3 

I am loved by a Wuie girl. I am loved hy a I’athan girl, 

The Fathan girl at her wheel gave me a sign, 

And at noon wo embraced on the plain. 

* A steel gun is the most valuable thing a KuIUp knows of in thi.s world. The sound >f 
horns in the last lino of No. 1 is the sound of sheep or goat horns striking together ns tliey 
play in i, lloek. 


APPENDIX G. 


Syatl Xur .Muhaniniiul on liia way baolv iVotn Tehran, oonsuk'rliig it possibh) 
that a British (brce might be pushed in tiint direction via Kandahar, made 
espeoial iiKinirles on the various routes ; especially with I'egard to supjilics and 
water for ui.' army ; and 1 have taken advantage of these notes to detail the 
following, irrespeetivo of the great road by Mashad and Herat, by which 
Kandahar may be ni>proachcd; ns all those concentrate upon Farrah, perhaps 
it will bo most convenient to make it our starting point. 

The routes from Farrah to Semmun and Kaishapur, are gi\en in ieiners 
Caravan Journeys, and agree with the Syad’s account. 

■ Mvm i'arrah to liMij&n. 

Killa-i kah, ten parusangs.—A small Nnrzaie encampment with plenty of 
water. 

(lhah-i-dutn, idght parasangs.—At about four miles from the last ground, 
the llaru road, has to be forded. Water of the encamping ground from .tprings, 

Baregh, fivo parasangs.—This is a considerable place in tl>o midst of culti¬ 
vation ; a strip of this sort of country, some two or three miles in depth, imna 
along the whole way to Jlirgiin, parallel to the range on the east forming the 
water-slied lino of the llara road. 

Sir-i-l!caha, four parasangs.—Hns sixty houses, and water from wells. 

Mut, four parasangs.~A fort on a mound, surrounded by a village ; water 
from wolls. 

lllrgun, four parasangs,—A considerable town of Khorasan. 

From Bxrjiia to Ti'm, is lifceun parasangs, or tlirue short luarches, over a 
cultivated country covered with villages. Some years ago a I’ersiau army 
inarched from Tun to Tehran in seven days. Tdn is a considerable place and 
supplies are abundant, but the' population are principally pastoral, possessing 
largo herds of camels and goats. Water from karezes. 

From Tiin, roads strike off to Mashad, Tehran, and yezd ; to the latter 
town the following i.s the route, and is known as the kah-i-kegi Shuturau ; it 
runs along a partially cultivated country between a range of hills ruimiiig 
K. E. and S. W. and an immense desert stretching southwards towards 
Khabbas and Kinnan ; the marches are— 
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Eobali Shove, seven piirasaiigs.—Just on the border of tho desert, but has 
plenty of water. 

Bushruea, seven parasangs.—Water almndant, 

Deb Mi'.liumniad, ten paraeangs.—This plaoo jontains about ouo .hun'lfo<i 
IiouscH, find has a good supply uf water. * 

1.ubbuH,-ten parasang-s, in the midst of a cuniparativ.'Iy w.’ll cultivated 
tiaot;' it oorifaiijui about two or three thousand houses, and must not bo 
mistaken for the Tubbus Gliozan to the east of Jlirjiin. 

Tuval<, six'pariusangs.—Small f>laoe, water from wells, 

Kultiaiz, eight [Jarasaiigs.— Ditto, water from spriiujs. 
liobat-i»K.liau, 111 teen parasiiiOgs, three of whieh are through he.avy saiul; 
this portion of film road is freciuently uusaib owing to occasional predatory 
visits from marauding Boldclus. 

.t'ifcta Ciidon,'eight parasang.s.— Water senreo. 

Allahabad, live paraaangw.—-Tolerable jduee, tvater S'Mroo. 
feagban, fourteen paiasangs.—Hero,again thevi, is cultivation, and water 
from knrezas ; but a lai’ge force would find water scurco. 

Karamulc,; six parusangs, water pUintifub 
Anjira, six ditto ditto. 

Xoztl, six ditto,—Yezd is a great place for many of whom have come 

from Bombay ; the city is larger than Kandahar. 

rom Kiruniu to Vezd i.t sevonty-oue parasungw ^ the country varies in 
vvidlih from two to ten parasangs, and road luiis along a. vallcv between two 
radges but crossing .several IvotliaLs. 

Kimm Kirman to Birjun, tlie encampments arc almost all in places geucrally 
occupied by Kborassani and Iraki hmdsinen. The names of tho marches are 
as follows:— 

Khosb, six parasatigs. 

Hfimuii, six ilitto. 

Hullali, four ditto. 

Baghalicha, four ditto. 

,Naibaud, sixteen ditto.—No water ou this march. This is a walled town 
with a good deal of cultivation about it, population mixed, i’ersiun and 
Belluchi; country hilly, water plentiful from springs at base of iiills. 

Cbilpya, twelve parasaiigs ; water only for ono kulilah at a time. 

Darband, eight ditto.—No water on the road. 

Rohawa, eleven ditto.—This place eoutains live or six liundrud liou.ufs in 
the midst of groves of trees—water plentiful from karezas. 

Robamat Ahibad. ten parasangs; water euougli for ouu kalilah at a time. 
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Si'i-i-AsBiah, ton paracangs; country cultivated, vvater plentiful ami some 
supplies. 

' Kinnan, seven parasanp's. 

15 .—Xhe above is the only route by which water is prociivablo for any 
thing like a "body of men; the other route to Kirman from Farvah viS, Sansh, 
Jon'nin, Selim and Kliubbus,' you have to go thirty parasmigs at a time 
without water: Nadir Shall attempted to dig wells along this line, but failod 
to obtain water. 

One more route remains from Farrah to lvirman, or rathei' Irora Siestan, and 
which was the one traversed by the conquering force of the Qhifoi.e.s, wlio 
under Mir Wois, one hundred and thirty years before Nadir Shah inarched 
and oiipturod Kirmiin by this route. 

From Sekuha, in Seistan to— 

Wurmul, four paraaang.s.—A small Beliiohi village with plenty of brackish 
water. 

Sir-i-Shela, eiglit parasangs.—Tbe Simla comes out of the Siestan lake but 
only llowB vvlimi the latter is full. 

Oulabuk, six parasangs.—A spring on the neutral desert between Kirma- 
inand lloMchistan. 

DurwazH-i-Nadir.—Here is a plentiful supply of water but no village. 

Gi'irg, sixteen parasangs; over a barren hilly country. 

Nurmasher, ten parasangs.—A tolerable city iubabited by Belucbis, who 
are Shirdis, subjects of Persia ; they are forcibly converted. 

Kirmau, seven short marches, each from four to live parasangs; water 
sufficient at each for a large kutilah. 


GENEE.1I. AND MEDICAJ. REPORT OF THE KANDAHAR 

MISSION. 


The following mattoi’ is divided into three sections, viz. 

J.—A brief description of the country traversed by the Mission on its 
onarclv from Koliat fc\> XatiduUar. 

I [.—Some observations on Airghmiistan end the ATglians. 

HI. Eoport of tlii) Kandahar Dispensary. 


A BmEP DjC.SCttIPTION oy THE CoFKTKT EETWEEX KoHAT AED Iv.VMlAII.AR. 

Tho country lying between Kohnt and Kandahar, though of a mountainous 
nature throughout, may, for convenience of description, bo divided into .an 
eastern and a western portion, dilTering from each other in physical ch.aracter- 
istics, tho high ground in the vicinity of Ghazni being taken ns the watershed 
line between them. The waters of the e.asterr, division flow through a country 
abounding in small fertile valleys and well-woodcd bills, and ultimately join 
tbe great stream of the Indus, or by reason of tho quantity drawn off for 
purposes of cultivation, lose themselves in the soil. Those of tho western 
division on the other hand traverse a country characterized by low r.nnges of 
hare rocky liilLs separating and bounding extonslvo sandy and gravelly plains 
or .steppes and flow into the Lake IJaraun in Sisiiln. 

JSastem Divmon.—The eastern division e.xtending from Kobat to Ghazni 
comprizes the districts of Mirwiiizai, Kurram, Ilamib, Hazardaraklit, and 
Logar. Tho general aspect of the country presents an intrii .ate net work of 
small valleys and dells, whose elevation abqve the sea increases as tlie 3 ' approach 
Haz^i daraklit, where they attain their highest, and whieh are separated from 
each other by elevated plateams or table lands, the summer pasture grounds of 
several noniade tribes. 

Tlio rock formation of the country is the mountain limestone, presen ling in 
some places outcroppings of a friable grey slate, the strata of which are much 
distorted, and overlaid at intervals by extensive formations of conglomerate, 
which are soinetime.s found occupying the highest elevations. 

The vegetation varies with the elevation above the sea, and is brieflv noticed 
in the following concise description of the several districts. 
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j;..■,,,!,»- Mir «rlto 7 jr^ 

«. --""Sr:”:- 

the apr’ieot, s«ui otlwv otchaul tices, ' ^ covered wHh.ft brushwood 

baud tire roviney wastes of tho uppi'v <i - niiiooaa, autt other 

„r the wild ouvo. tho wild pnve, ,,, gr^ug 

tl.oruy bushes, broUeu ivere «''‘Y,'‘t' , L! to tiv, other with their families 
grouuds of tho VVamius, who eviiMCOi Mm- ^ aisbiii{tal»h«a by a 

and nooks, 'this tv,he possp^ a no ud ^ 
peculiar twidi and eurve of 1 1 ^ ^ 

hardy, hn!b-i...mpe.cd a n 

from stock oviginidly Iv.ow^l • doitovity in tlnevreff, 

by the ■vva.i.is 

whilst otluTS iisenhe it to Mie nuorai J 

a free hand during his march into ; „ativos "mrnmri,” 

The dwarf palm, a variety of^ ^ ^anoty of nseful purposes 

aVmmhs all over “ukiW IVoni the leaf out 
l,y tlre iuhahltaits “'^^1 ' r-and its stalk, soparated from oaoh otlier and 
i,vto strips-, the fihros ol ...Uir, avo twisted Into cords 

tk-lv pa'-cuhjma l>y maooia,. • ^ bawra-re nets, tho “ trangar” of 

cPd ripes. Tire hirmer aro used ‘^rthe 

the natives, the net--,vmk “ g’,„bds “ ohaptu” muvnvsally worn by 

!V]ipra-atn» of their Persian w lei-1-, ‘ ^ . .^.^.^IKiuT over rocky ground, are 

tkeso lliphlavulere, and j„ the axil of tire sheathing 

mado from the stnmg h U'-s 

petiole, a lihe clowny wool m found I ,,,0 nudlnirry tree 

they assert that when prtpi- ^ ‘ . ipj,,. while endn-vo leaves in tire 

arefdried, it never tails to hum ,,^.1 used as a 

centre of the lre,f bud begin to he deveiope they 

boconre ao^r mid astrin^mt, and are then used as a 

purgative, chiefly, consists principally of c-uttle, 

Tire wealth of the n.hahitauts of . 

gouts and sheep of part gravelly, with only a 

bub liU-nii.u 111, ,01 . „Hi„,b„l,o»i0|! to « 0 »>b™H">'l' 

among the nilrehitan.., - i..,i,„ nvitish rule,however, a mucP larger 

m-arcity of watov, j ,^0 plough than pre.vionsly, a pleasing 

d:.::;:;" -S:.."; ^ j ..b„bb. ao,™.,.!. . 


consideruUe portion' of the coltivation is “ Uillttm” that is clependent on 
the raiiitt for irviifation. That wiuol» is “ aH” or vegukvly in iiiuled by 
artificial moans, is watered by streams issuing from springs, or from tanks of 
rain-water in tlie neighbourhood. WLeat, barley, and pulse ('■‘ are 
gathered in the spring harvest, inul millet, madge, paisa (■' r/toiiy") awl -cotton 
in the autumn harvest. The cotton is said to be of itiforior quillily, yielding 
i fibre to .] seeds, whilst that grown in Peshawar yields J fibi'O to seeda. 
I’rom tho same plant, however, three and sometimes fi^ur crops are realized^ 
lu tho sjn'ing toe dry .and apparently dead plants of the preceding year, are 
out down ok'so to the ground, whioh is thou ploughed and freely watered. 
The plants sprout iti Jr.a time and produce, it is said, a better crop each 
succoeding season imdor similar troutmont, i.mti) the lourth year, alter which 
they perish, A prineipal oceuparion of tho inhabitants and .i source of wt.dth 
is the manulaeture of turhaiw ( 'lungi”). These are largely produced through¬ 
out Mirwfuizai, hut especially in Hangii which vies with Peshawar in tho 
quality of its manuraoturo. 

Tho mission started from Peshawar on the 13tli March, 1867 and leaving 
Kohiiti on the 15tli, entered the Minvdiizai country and inaivliing through it 
arrived at Thai on the river Kurram, its boundary on tlie west, on toe 20lh 

Mareli. At this season of tho year the climate of hiirwdnzai is cool and 
pleakint. Tho braoing morning air, the bcttutiful scenery of green valleys 
and well wooded hills in Lower Alirwiinzai with a distant view between vhem of 
a bloak bioum-baolicd moor in the upper division ol tiao district bieaight to 
mind the scenery of the .south-west of Englamd. The average of si.v d.ayc 
tempi rature, from the 15th to tlie 20th March inclusive was 4 a. M. 51 P. ; 

1 V. M, sun 108 ; tent SO ; 8 1*. M. 07 P- The months of July, Angud, 
September and a part of Ootobor .are described by the natives as very 
hot and imhealthy, and it is not uncommon at this season for wliolc villages 
to be at onco prostrate, 1 with fever. In the uiitural formation of the 
country--smaU valley.s shut in on all sides hy hills which, by obstructing the 
free oirenhilion of winds, ami by reflecting the solar rays add greatly to Uie 
intensity of the heat, and thus facilitate tho liberation witliout the dissipation 
by winds of the obnoxious gasses given off from dconying animal and vegetable 
ro(niuus,r~and tbo filthy dwellings ami dirty haliits of tho people, a suffi¬ 
cient cause for disease will be found. Inlcnniltents are common tlirougb- 
ont the year though tin y prevail in the autumn and are remarkable for tlio 
frequency of tho tertian form. Tmpetlginous affections of fho scalp .and 
allied skin diseases appeared to be very common anmiigsi. the villagers, wlio 
did not impress me as being a very healthy or robust raco. 

Kurram.--On tho 2 l 3 t March the mi.-siou having been joined at Thai hy 
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the A%han rscort, consisting of some companies of a regular A,(fghan vegi- 
iiiant dressed in tho ragged oast-oH’ clothing of our Indian army, and a posso 
of ^vild looking sowars habited in a ViUiGty of Affgliau dresses, armed with 
almost every kind of weapon from a lance to ii blunderbuss and mounted on 
wirv shaggy little horses that had as wild a look as their riders, we forded the 
river Kunam a little way above tne village of Thai and entored the district of 
Kurrnni. 

Winding for about oightiran miles by a diliieult path over a wilderness of 
irregidar atony hills presenting here and there outoioppings of micaceous 
elate and without a sign of habitation or animal lli'o, vvliilat tho vegetable 
kingdom was but sj indy represented by a few hardy mimosa), jujube, and 
other thorny bushes, we again reached tho river and marching henoelorward 
along its course, fording it several times “ en route” cnflatnpcd at tho village of 
Habib Kiln, nosr I’niwar on the ”8th Mareb. The distance is about sixty 
miles from Thai and the country rises all tho way. The scenery hero is grand 
indeed. Ever hoary “ Syim y/mr” looks down in grave majesty on the lioh 
fields and pleasant orcliard.s stretched at his feet and cleft by the noisy 
hubl-liiig Kuniim. whose waters are as clear and crystal as the snows from 
wbicli they proceed. “ Spin ffhar” or “ Sujed koh" (white mountain in 1‘ukh- 
stau and Persian respectively) streteliing east and west, separates the valley 
of Kurram from that of .lelalalmd. Its soutlurn face presents throe distinct 
ranges vising one above the other, separated by narrow elevated valleys and 
up to the snow itself on the highest range is thickly clothed with forests of 
magnificent pines, cedars, the arbor vitse, the walnut, tho wild alinoucl, and, lower 
down, oaks and ash trees, &c. At different spots in the openings of the forests 
are rich grassv slopes, watered'hy numerous springs, the neighbourhood of 
which abounds in several genera of the ranunculus and compodle orders and 
which afford pasture to the herds of mountain deer, wild goats and ibex, wliieh 
with bears, leopards and wolves, are the prineipid wild inliabitaiits of this 

mountain. , 

Kurram is well cultivated and eoiitaiiis a large number of villages in close 

propiiKpiity along the course of its river. Each is enclosed by a square mud 
wall with a tower at two of tho diagonal angles, flanking the sides. The gate 
is in tho centre of one side and usually bhc top of the ivall all round is armed 
with a “c7myeu.r de friz,:" of thorn bushe.s as a protootiou against robbers 


at (light. 

[lice is the principal crop raised in tliis di.striot, tliough wheat, cotton, an 
barley, &c. are also cultivated. The grain is generally stored in caves, the 
apertvr es of which are then built up, and being always in the sides ol -small 
conglomerate hillocks on which tho villages are built or in their immediate 
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vicinity, are easily defended. Water is abundant every where (except at tlu 
biiao of Sufed-koh which is occupied by a stony and uncultivated platenu 
some twenty miles by five), and irrigation is rendered facile by the water of 
the river and that of the numerous streams llowing from the adjacent moun¬ 
tains towards it, being led oif in watercourses in all diicctions and at various 

heights. ^ 

Many of the villages in Ivurram are omamented by stately “ ehimor or 
pbino trees of great heiglit and beauty. A few miles ea;4 of tlie Jvurrnm 
Fort, (the head quarters of Sirdar Muhammad A/im Khan, Oovernor of Kurr.un 
and Khost) is an extensive grove of fine old mulberry trees said to h.avc been 
planned by order of the Emperor Shah Johan, who laid out a pleasure garden 
at this spot and called it “ Fak Bafi." The name and those weaShorworn 
old “ tM^8”' are all that now remain of the oncechanning and hoautilul gavdwi, 
whose former terraces and parterres have long since been obliterated lu nee 

swamps. IIP 

T’he climate of Ivurram at this season is very bracing and agreeable, for 

a month or sk weeks in midwinter, the weather is described as very severe, 
owing to the elevation of the valley ahovo the sea (about feet, accord¬ 

ing to Prinsop’s tables, at the Kurrain Fort, water boiling hero at E. 
with the temperature ol?^ ’re atmo.«phere at E) and its proximity to tho 
snowy range, but cm the other hand tho hot month.s are tempered by cool and 
refreshing breezes from that region. The average of seven days’ temperature 
from the 22nd to the 2Sth March inelusivo was at 5 a. m. 01 20 F. 1 P. M 
sun 98.20. tent 75. 8 p. M. 58.30 S. On the return of the mission later in the 
season, the average of sk days’ teraperaluro, from the lltli to the ICth of Juno 
inclusive was at 3 a. si. 63 F. 1 r. m. sun 118. tent 65.15 8 p. m. 73 P. 

The chief tribes inhabiting liui ram are tho “ Tiirt” and “ Zimukht," genor- 
ally speaking a health.y and hardy people. Though at every encamping 
ground my tent was surrounded by a motley crowd of men, women and children, 
eager ap£dioauts for medicine, which they swallowed with undisguised avidity 
and many sneaked into my tent a second time in hopes of not being recognized 
and getting a second dose. E’ever of the intemiittent type witli its ordinary 
sequela', more partic ularly enlarged splecu-and in some cases it was enormously 
so,-was the prevailing form of disease. Fevers are sard to be nx.st prevalent 
‘during the months of July, August, and September, the seuron during which 
the rice harvest is gathered. Tbty commence with the quotidian form and 
soon changing to the tertian, cling to tho patient for two or more years ulti¬ 
mately completely destroying his health by the derangement ensuing to tho 
abdominal viscera, the iiver and spleen. Thoracic affections also appeared 
common, a few cases examined with the stethoscope revealed much organic 
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fjttributai»le_, however, Wioi’e to previous acute attacks of iufli;tUUY\a- 
tioii oil tlu;.lungs and its UKimbi'aiieB than io Uibcrculiir phtlxisia. 

The dress of (ho Tfiii consists of a red conical skull cap about six inohea 
high, loose Irowscrs of coarse eottoii, gatheved in and fastonod close for about 
four inches above the ankle, niid a loose shirt of coarse cotton Ronietimos d.yed 
blue. In the winter a largo slioepiskin clonk vcuchlng from head to foot is 
worn in addition, (be wool being’ turrifcil inwards except in exposure To ■raia 
when it is reversed. And sometii?.'es a turban or “ hmtji"’ in which blue, rod 

and yellow are conspici.'ou.s colonr.s, is W'orn round the head. 

The “ Tdrls” never move out without being arined to the teeth : niost'carry 
the Adghrtn knife and juv.ail. For every ditri kiboitriiig in the field there are 
usually three or four keeping a phiirp look out to prevent surprUo by an, enemy. 
W (5 (Vecjnently pirased small bauds of men returning; from (;be H.ilds, all of whom 
ivere armed with oUhnsive wi'n()Ons whilst but one or two curried the imph- 
ments of industry. This tribe observe n curious oustuin amoiig themselves 
indifative of the wild ur.d eontontious life tliey lead. On the lulvont of a 
young “ Tiiri” into the 'world, ho is pt o'noo taken from his mother mid passed 
eeveral tin i;*s through a hole in the wall of tba house, whilst a siilnte of nine 
ahol'S is fired over him iu order to accustom him from birth to a sound he is 
destined to hear eonslnntly tlirough life without ^'Miing. The unconscious 
infant is at the same time exliorted to follow in tin' steps of his’father and with 
heart and lini'id to be a thief. The Tiin's Vicing “ xV/wis” are naturally the 
hereditary eiiomies of their Sunni” neigliliours the “ Jwjk" with whom as 
well as amongst themselves, they are eternally at enmity and petty warfare. 

Mary/ib. —Our dircofc route by tlie Piiiwar Kotal having been barricaded 
with rocks and felled trees by the hostile Jfigi's to oppose our progress, the 
mission made a doliour tc the north and ascended the ‘‘^pin Game” (white 
cow) Kotal on the HDtli 'Mnrcli, it having been previously taken possession of 
by the infantry and sort'o inountiiin guns of our Alfghau escort. This Kotal 
is a few niih'8 north of tho i ewar pass though on l;he same spur of the Sufed 
Ivoh. and which rising about lUOO feet above the valley runs north and south 
ami separates the district of Kurraui from that of Haryab. The scout was 
by a steep stony p.xth (easier, however, than the Pulwar, by wliich route the 
misaion returned) covered at intervals with patches of froisen snon on which 
our horses* hoofs left no impression, and wound through a labyrinth of splendid 
pines, cedars (cedrus deodara) and ouka, among which the Arbor Vite (Thuja 
crientnlis) was thickly scattered, whilst the descent by thi' equally steep and 
more stony bed of tho Tlarykb, a rapid litlla mountuiu-torreut a tributary of 
the Kurram, led us tlirough an Alpine country to our camp at Allikhel a largo 
and scattered village about 18 miles from Puiwar. The villages pas.^ed during 


Uii.v march are ofjK'CuJiar construction, selJcmcontainiiJgmorc than four or (ivo 
houses, usually situated on commanding eminences or in retired little glens. 
Ihose in the latter situation are provided with a detached tower of obscrvallou, 
in some instanees supported on poles of pine wood and ascended by a ladder. 
E^^ch house is detached, and forms a little fort of itself. The thicl< walls of 
stone aud mud are pierced by iiunuTous holes that serve the threefold pur- 
po-ses of ventilators, ohirnuey.s and loop-holes for firing t!irough. The strong 
wooden door occupies the centre of one side, whilst the fiat roof communicatrs 
hyatrap door and ladder (Iprmod of the trunk of a tree, notched so as t i 
form steps when the wood is fixed in a slanting position) with the interior, an 
open space sunk below the level of the ground and with galleries all round 
that shelter the family a.s well as tlieir cattle, eoiisistiug of a few cows, goats, 
and horses, together with stores of grain, fodder and fuel, the Jiigls being 
accustomed to be constantly hesoiged either by the snow or liy enemies. 

At Alikliol we bad an opportunity of observing bow the .Ifigls pieparo them, 
selves for the fight, witliout however fighting. During the march we were 
passed by several bands of men armed witli Alfghau knives, j.vzail, Ao. wbo 
as they jmssed us, indulged in many menacing actions and afterwards collectwl 
round our camp to upwards of a thonsaml men and till evening tryitcd us to a 
variety of hostile denioi'stratious, and with jeering yells, war-songs and •Imices, 
accompanied by the native fife and drum (the former has much the sound of 
the Scotch bagpipe) worked themsolves up to a degree of excitement bardv 
restrainable. The heights around camp were crowned by largo bands of Jdgis 
(from 200 to 300 men in eueb) who, stamping round a.id rc und in a circle, gesli- 
culated and iiourished their great knives in harmony with the pathos of 
somo exciting war-song, at the conclusion of which, giving a shrill and pro¬ 
longed yell that reverberated from hill to hill, they ranged ihemselvos in a 
column two or three abreast aud proceeded slowly round our canv) ehaunling 
au inipressivo and passionate war-spiig varied at regular interv.als l.v a chorus 
“ look hoh ah hah'' repeated in different keys by several vbices in a i)couli;u' 
bollow bass tone. .At the last syllable of the chorus, each man sprung up on 
one leg and iiourished bis knife overhead, skipped a step forwards, whiht tlio 
numerous powder-Jlasks and other paraphernalia of his jazail suspended 
around his waist, dangling in the air, and his long loose hair blown about iti 
confusion, added greater wildness to bis features und .actions. In the evening 
tlio crowds dispersed and left us on tijo look out for a night uttaelc, vjiieh did 
not however occur. 

At Alikbel water boils at 103 1'. witli tbe teiTi[ieraturc of the air at 43 F. 
Tills, according to rriusep’s tables, gives an approxiuiate elevation above the 
sea of about 75Gd feet. 
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At cliiyliijlit on the JOtli Warcli wo struok cainp amidst tlio yelling and 
howling ol'Lvigely increased bands ol' Jilgts who indulged in similar demonstra¬ 
tions to those of yesterday. After a delay of some four hours caused by tlio 
road two miles ahead of us being closed by a body of several tbousands of Jagi.s 
(the whole tribe having united under the banner of an “ Akbunzdda” of the 
‘‘ OlHiminkheV elan) wo advanced, an iirrai.gement having been sworn to on 
the '.Kuran, le tweeu the commandant of our Afigbiin escort and tho loader of 
the Jiigis that we should proceed in peace. Our road traversed a rugged 
country of a coarse gravelly soil, and cut up, by numerous deep and wide 
ravines and led through several detached hamlets crowded with armed .Tdgis 
(who remained perleotly rjuiet in observance of their oath) and at tho sixth 
milo brought us to the village of Eokyan near which, we encamped. 

llokyan is a good sized village coniisti’ig of many scattered houses sur¬ 
rounded by a few fruit trees and corn fields; tlie former were already in blossom, 
and the latter well advanced with their spring crops of wheat, &o. The main 
portion of Itokyiiu is situated at the entrance of the lluzardarakht defile and 
is overhung by tho abrupt sboukler of a towering rocky spur of tho Sufed 
Koh. Honey is produced here in abundance, almost every house possessing 
its bee-liives. 

iironehocelo is not an uncommon disease in this district, and it is said to bo 
o(jiially prevalent in tho valley of .lalalabad on the opposite side of the Sufed 
.Koh. T observed sovoral ccihs of this disuaso during tho day and in Eokyan 
alone three cases applied to me for relief, among a crow d of other applicants 
for medicines, &e. who surrounded my tent tho greater part of the day, and 
amongst the liumber very many who in the morning all bristling with arms, 
had opposed our progress. All in real need of medicine were supplied without 
distinction, provided they applied for it unarmed and in a proper manner. The 
Jfigis are a lean hardy and healthy race, though at first tho sight of their oily 
and smoked skin.s, enused hy their constant contact with tlia smoko of pino 
wood, their only 'fuel, tends to disparage the idea, but the great number of 
halo grey beards or latber smoked beards met with, fully sufiports tho 
character for hoalthfuluess as.-^igned to tho cliniato of this district by its 
inhabitants. Tbjs i^ibc though subjects of the Cabul government, lead a 
wild and partii^fy independent life, 'they are desprerato robbers and cultivate 
only' siiflicient ground to supply tlieir wants. Eice and corn are their clnef 
crop.s. They arc not reckoned a brave, race, nor are they feared Ity their 
neighbours tlio Gilzais, v ho often make a raid into the country and carry off 
all the women.and cattle, they can lay bauds on and chop up the men, 

Jf.azdrdarakht .—March 3lst from Eokyan to Haznr or Eeba-Margba, a 
Uhilzui thannah situated on an elevated table land occupying the summit of 
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one of tlie vndn npurs of the Sufed Koh. Twenty ,„ihs ; our roud lor the 
first sixteen miles ascended tlirough the narrow Grinding defiie of IlaziiiMurakht 
so named from a small forest of pines, cedars and (ho arbor viLo oconpving 
its centre. Wear tliis spot is a small thaam.h tlmt marlcs the limit between 
the Jttgis and Ghilzais. The heights bounding the defile on eitlior siJo are 
formed mainly ol limestone, much broken on the surface and jm sen. ing, heio 
and there, outcroppings of soft groy slate in vertical and distorted strata. 
Except where the deiUe hranohes off in iittlo glems that winuing noitluvai-d 
between the hills convoy their drainage into the main ehaimel, ihe opposite 
herghts are nowhere more tliau six Imndrod, nor Icfs than eighty yards apart, 
whilst their steep, and in many places perpendieular sides an thicKly covered 
to the very bottom, with pines, cedars, the arbor vitas and a few oaks, and on 
the return journey of tho mission, .about ten weeks later in ihe season, yellow, 
white and pink dog roses, the dwarf labnnmin and a variety of unihelliferons 
and labrite plants variegated the bill-sides with tbeir many-colored flowers, 
liie interval between, forms the stony bed of a momitiiiii toii't-nt, at this date 
but of small calibre; the raging violence of its stream at certain seasons, 
however, is indicated by the great fragments of rooks and the enormous 
uprooted trees tliat strew its surface. Near the end of tho delilo we ascended 
the short but steep Surkhai Kotal so named from tho red colour of its soil, and 
by a gradual descent emerged on the tableland of Ifazar. Tl.is phitelu is 
buried under snow for about lialf the year, although at tliis simsoii only a lew 
detached snow Helds conceal the summer grazing grounds of the Oliikais, 
who collect hero iu large mini hers with their families and flocks during the 
spring and summer months from April to August, for the sake of Uio pasture, 
a .short sweet grass and a stunted growth of Artemisia, both of whidi arc 
grazed indiscriminately. The minierons grave-yards scattered over the plain 
indicate considerable mortality amongst the visitors of this bleak and dreary 
region. Each grave yard is enclosed within a low wall of loose stones ivhil.st 
poles fixed upright within them and ornamented with peiuh.'tit ibex and wild 
goat’s horns luid eoloured rags point out their position on the extonsi vo level, 
At this sea.son the snowy heights nronnd Kazar present but a scanty growth 
of vegetation. A few arbor vit® and juniper shrubs, sc.atterod here and tliore 
jivst suffice to deprive them of a totally barren .aspect. And except a stunted 
growth of absinth, thistles, orchids and lilies, readily eaten by hungry cattle 
and horses’, there is no forage for man and beast for twenty or ^irtv miles 
around. The young and .succulent leaves of tlie orchis and lily were cooired 
and eaten as pot lierbs by our camp follower.s. 

At Hazar water boils .at lOd P. with the temperature of the air at 55 P, 
Approximate elevation above the sea about 9382 feet, this is according to 
Prinsep’s tables. 
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April l^t, fllruuk crrmp 5 a. il. ut which liour tliO therrAoinctcr stood rit 
26 1'. inthfl open air. Tlie night was scare)lingly cold and four of the horses 
of our party diud from its cllocls Juring the night. Water brought from a 
iicigl^bouring spring fiozo at once on being poured into a metal basin. .At 
0,30 A. .^r. proceeded on our march and by a gradual rise of three miles 
ascended the Shutur-gardau (e.amel’s neek) a term applied generally to any 
easy a.socntj whilst Ifotal sigiiifies a steep and ililileult one. The height of 
Shutur-gardan if.otal is about 1000 feet shor e the valley- of Idazav and the 
height of the surrounding peaks is .about 800 feet still liiglior. this peak on 
the return journey of the mission on the 8th -Tune was dotted here and there 
with patches of snow. At this date also in the adjoining Hazar valley the 
tlicrrnoi-j.eter stood at 80 F. at -1 A. tr. Fi-om the summit of Bhutur-gardan 
we obtained a grand vii vv of the wildly precipitous mountains around, ali’cady 
fast parting with their' snowy covering and esposiiig their nearly entire naked¬ 
ness of vegetation. Far away to the nortli, Hindu Kush sparkled in the 
morning sun: in the distant west the confused and tangled ranges of the 
Ifazurah mountaii.s spread their .'uowy network ; and to the south of these in 
pleasing contvasl- .«honc the green valley of Ljgar, whilst nnmodiutely beiovv 
us and at a deptli of some fourteen bundrod feet wound a narrow tortuous 
gorge through which our road passed and into which we descended by a 
diflieuJt zigzag path in the almost perpendicular side of the mountain. Thi.r 
little valley is constructed in its centre by the approximation of tho opposite 
limestone rocks, forming a natural gateway, tho sidtes of which ascend abruptly 
to a height of about one hundred feet whilst the passage is about as many 
long witii a v/idth of less than tiiirty feet. Some wretched looking hamlets 
were aeatterod here and there in sheltered nooks that also afforded protection 
to a few apple and apricot trees. The inhabitants are Ghilzais who cultivate 
only small patches of unferlllo soil, subsist on the produce of their tlocks and 
are occupied for tlio most part in pillage and robbery. The valley is traversed 
by several sparkling little rills through 'ifiiieh shine rvith increased colour tho 
variegated liue.s of hornblende, porphyry and syenite, fragments of wiiich strew 
the surface everywhere. 

We quitted the valley by a low but steep Kotal of mica schist. The 
surface here also was strewed with blocks and lumps of hornblende and syenite, 
the lati.>r in a variety of shades from yellowisli green to greenish brown, of 
vitreous h.j^ture and fracture. In some [ilaecs the slopes of tho hills were 
eovend with powdered mica, that much resembled wood ashes, but tho glitter¬ 
ing of its scaly particles in the sun at once showed its identity. 

Descendlrig the Kotal and traversing an cxten.'ive “ divnan" or skirt of tho 
mountain wo encamped at “ Khusiti” about 18 ni.les Iron. Ilazar. Khuslii as 


its iKinie itnjjlies is a Heaven of Uclights to the wavwoni traveller, who 
reaches it after traversing the bleak and inhospitable regions of llaryab and 
Hazardaialdit. 

The village is ombosomod in extensive orchards and meadows that occupy 
the bed of a wide ravine opening on the Logar plain, and which, at this season 
in the bloom of S[iring, render the place doubly dcscrvirig of its name. Isfative 
provisions of all sorts both fu' man and beast ate to he obtained hero in 
abundance. The prinoipal trade of the place is in p; eservod apricots and 
madder, though wheat, barley, clover, lucerne, Ac. are also l•xten.'!ivcly cub 
tivatad. At Khuslii water boils at 108.10 j'\ with the temperature of the 
air at (53 F. Approximate elov.stion above the uea 7829 fec-t. 

Frora Pewar to Khushl is a distance of about GO miles by tiio ordinary 
route, crossed in every direction by spurs and ridges of tlio Sufed Koh, which 
are i'ov several months in the year, covered witlt snow and in many parts pre¬ 
sent obstacles that are with difficulty overcome by laden animals. The glens 
and valleys are inhabited by hardy robber tribes, tlie .I ligis and the Ghilzais. 
The climate of this region though described by its iuhahitauts as a paradise 
during the spring and summer months is for a considerable portion of the 
year extrr.moly rigorous and gi’ain and otlicr necessaries of life arc raised only 
in quaulity sufficient for the scant wants of its wild and aavago inhabitants. 
Tlio averago of 5 days’ tcmper.'iturc from the 29th March to the 2ud April 
inclusive was 5 a.. it. 39 F. ; 1 p. ii. sun 93.20 tcjit 09.0 ; 8 i*. m. 50.15 F. 

Logar . — On the 3rd April after a d.uy’s halt at Khushf the missi .'.i proceeded 
through Logar along iis quiet stream, crossing it several times by native 
rustic bridges, though at this season of the year this portion of tho river is 
fordable every where and at an average depth of two feet has a firm pebbly 
bottom. Logar is an extensive open valley or plain of a shingly, and for the 
most part uncultivated, soil. A strip, three Or four miles across along tho 
eourso of tho river liowever, is well cultivated and deinscly populated. The 
villages are situated close to one .another and each is enclosed by thick long 
walls of a square form built of a hard and tenacious clay and banked towers 
at the angles. The inhabitants .are of several different tribes and consequently 
eternally at enmity with each other. The chief tribes here arc the Wardak, 
Tajik, Qhilzai, Kuz/.ilhash and Muhammad. Their chief occupation is agri- 
cultui'B. Lvery patch of ground that can be supplied with water is brought 
under cultivation and tho .soil near the river all along its course is a succes¬ 
sion of green fields and poidar ami willow copses, tho freshness anci briglitnc.ss 
of whoso hues called to mind the meadows of Fngland. Wheat, Imrlcy, rice, 
Indian ooni, pulses, beans, carrots, turnips, cabbage, mustard, clover, lucerne, 
Ac. are produced here in great abundance, and the three first arc supplied to 
Cubul in considerable quantity. 
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Tlio cultivation of riec a< .practised here is a much less niiheslthy oocupntioii 
than as practised in Bi.uigul andotlior pads of this coiintrj as in Tvurrani and 
Lughmant, &e. In the former instance the seed is sown broadcast, (“ piir~ 
kali") whilst iti the latter the young rice is transplanted in the ordinary 
metliod, (" miuUi.") The following is the inethod pursued in Logar. Soon 
after the winter snoivs have disappeared from the fields, the ground is ploughed 
soveriki times in twory direotion and exposed to the influonoo of the atrnoa- 
phoi'Q for a period of three weeks more or less. About a week before the 
ground will be I'eady for the reception of the seeds, tlio latter placed in a 
largo earthen vessel or hole in hard ground, they are then well moistened wuh 
water and covered over witli a heap of fdth, skins, &c. in order to keep in the 
lieat gen: rated and to favour germination. At the end of this time the seeds 
having sent fortli luxmorous slender radicles an inch or more long and a well 
developed plumule, are taken out and at once sown broadcast-over the Holds 
which have been Hooded three or tour d.ays previously and in which sticks have 
been fixed at regular distances as guides to the sower to new ground. 

'I'his process over, the iiTcgularitics of the ploughed cartli arc levelled by a 
sort ot rake termed " gliahhkhor" dragged by a couplo of men, and con¬ 
trolled by a man fallowing beliind. The “ ghak/ikJior” is formed of a short 
and stout beam, about three feet in length through c.ach oxtrcunlty of which 
passes an upright post about two and a half feet in height. These are con¬ 
nected Ijy <a cross piece above, parallel with tlie beam below. The beam itself 
is piiorced by a row of holes at intervals of three or four inches into which are 
fixed wooden teeth that project downwards about six inches, the terminal 
teeth being formed by the )jrojectiou downwards of the upright pests. Tlie 
implement is yoked by three ropes, one fixed on each side to the upright imme¬ 
diately .above and below the beam and the third loosely to the centre of the 
upper cross piece by which the labourer steadies and depresses the machine 
whilst by slakeuing or tightening this rope, lio renders the teoth iueliuod or 
perpendioular according as the ineijualitios of the ground are slight or great. 
After this a constant supply of water is all that is required till the crop be'ready 
lor the sickle about four or live months after sowing. 

A kind of leek called by the natives “ gmdanna" is largely cultivated in 
Logar and Cabul. The plant is not allowed to flower as a rule, hut its 
young fresh' leaves are used as a pot herb; from the plauts two or three crops 
commonly are obtained annually for a long series of years. At Cabul is a 
field of “girndanna" said to have been sown in the time of iS'adir Shah ! 

Ihero arc no fruit gardens or orchards in Logar, but .a few vineyards arc 
met with. Tiie produce of these both in the fresh state packed iii cotton and 
as raisins are articles of export. 
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Poplars and willows aro grown in plantations along the course of tlie river 
and water-courses, for their timber wlrich is fit lor use in the 8th or lOth 
year, and is used in the constructiou of houses and the manufacture ol thin 
boxes or drums in which the fresh grapos aro packed for exportation. 

Whilst marohiug through Log.ar, quantities ol rhubarb were daily brought 
into eavnp for sale. There are two kinds, viz. bleached and unbleached, called 
respectively “ ratcus/t” and “ chakri.” Both sorts aro largely confuined by 
the natives both raw and cooked. In the latter forr.i, it is a favorite relish 
added to meat dishes. Both kinds aro dried in the shade and so preserved 
for-use when the fresh stock is out of season. The plants arc never cultivated, 
but grow wild in the mountains around and especially in the Highlands ot 
Cabul. The leaf stalks are gathered where tliey grow, and are brought down 
to the plains for sale by the hill .people near whose abodes it grows, the 
“ rmeduK’ has a very delic.'itc flavour, produced by eovenng the young leaves 
just as they sprout from the soil with a loose heap of stones or an empty 
earthen jar. The roots are sometimes dug up and sold to drug vendora by 
whom they are used for adulteratiug the China root, auu in outward appearance 
they much resemble that produced in England lor u similar purpose. ^ 

tjuitoing Logar by the Tangi 'Wardalc pass wo ascended to the high road 
between Cabul and Ghazni near the village of Shekh-abad on the 6th April 
and oneamped at Ghazni on the 8th. At this season this elevated tract has 
a barren a.spect and bleak climate, and the cemutry still clothed m /ts ivinter 
garb presents a striking contrast to the green plain of Logar, now m 
bloom of .spring. The hills around are bare and rooky, but their slopes afford 
a good pasture to the oxen and sheep of the Wardaks. The soil is stony and 
gravelly, and at this date variegated with scarlet ifna yellow tuhps, blue 
flags, orchids and many other common English flowers. Tho.- c, however, and 
a few poplars and willows on the “Sliiiias,” an insignificant stream th.it joins 
that of Logar, together with the half dozen fruit trees that surround the 
villages, hardly relieve the forlorn and empty look of the country. ^ But lu 
the summer what is now an apparent waste, is covered with ooni-lields-and 
other crops and freely irrigated by numerous “ AvVeraa” that 
at frequent intervals on their way from the heights to the fields below. 
Tlie “ kdrez^’ is a subterranean aqueduct uniting the -vaters of several springs 
and conducting their united volumes iu one stream to the surface at a lower 
level. They are very common in AUghanistaii, and have retrieved large districts 

from the wilderness. 

The country from Shekhabad towards Ghazni rises gradually as far as 
“ Dahd,i i Shor" (the Lion’-s mouth) whence it falls to Ghazm about Gxeu y- 
four miles distant. The “ Sher Dahan” as it is more commonlv e.illed, lornis 
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Uic onti'aneo to a narrow goi'y;«, through which the roail IcaJa by a steep 
(IcBcenl, and is tlie point I l»ave selootud to divide tlie country lying botwoen 
Kohat and Kandahar hito an e.iBteni and western division for tho conve¬ 
nience of description, ;«5 well as its being on the high ground that forms the 
water-shod line between them. Ghazni is ous of tho oldest cities of Afghanis¬ 
tan. I.'be aneient city now in ruins, and to which fabulous ditnettsions are 
as.signed, was founded by Sabaktagi in tho latter part of tho tcnitU century, 
and formed the scat of umpire of his son and sucoesaor Mahmud Glmziunvl. 
Arising from tlio midst of these ruilia that occupy tlie ground eact of tho 
prcfont city, arc two lofty miuars that stand about SCO yards apart, and aro 
said to have foriiied the limits of tho “ Jhivan Kht/na" or audicnca hall of 
Mahmud. They am built of largo Hat red bricks still in an oxcellent state 
of preservation, and ranged in ornamental designs, and in some parts covered 
with ancient Arabic (Kufic) inscriptions. I'ho one on the east b)' far tlie 
finest of tho two as well in regard to tho quality of tho nuitcrial as thy 
ormimental decorations, is pierced in its upper part by a large hole said to 
liavc boon done in the Cljighatti wars by a cannon shot. Among those ruiivs 
are also tho cniinbling lomains of the ilausclcum of Mahmdd Gha/.nawi, and 
his tvvo sons Sultans Muhammad and Masiiud. All are objects of great vene¬ 
ration to the natives, and aro visited by hosts of devotees, Tlie tomb of 
Malmn'Kl is bekl the most sacred, and lias lost notiiing of its sanctiti', though 
desecrated by tiie most eiviliiicd nation waging war with one of tliu most 
barbarous. 

Tim present city after liaving been frequently overwlielrned as well by 
phyrical as by political misfortunes, w.is finally taken by storm by a Ih'itisb 
army on the 23rd July, 1839, and its I'ortifioations blown up. Ghazni is now 
a place of no impoi tanco, and has all the appearances of a decayed city. Nev; 
fortifications have been raised on tlio foundations of tho old ones and built of 
tiieir debris and fresh clay, &c. Tim environs contain ni.iny villages, and 
abound in “ viarats” or holy shvine.s, tlie number of wbioh is said to amount 
to 197, only a few short of rendering Ghazni a place of pilgrimage as lioly as 
Mecca. I'he.se are lor the most part surrounded by orcliards, vineyards and 
corn-fields, through tbe midst of'which, on the wist of tho city, fiows tho 
Ghazni river on its way south-westwards to tho lake Ab-istada, and turning 
several water-iqills “cn route." Wheat, barley and madder aro raisiM in this 
district in great abundance. Of the tvvo first, Cabul draws its chief supply 
hence. In fact Logar and Ghazni may be considered as the soutiiern gra¬ 
naries of Cabul. Madder is largely cultivated througluait tlii.s district, and 
is c.xporlecl to Hindustan. The plant reijuiro.s four years to reach maturity 
and till the tliird year, slieop, .5x5., are allowed to graze its leaves and stems, 
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whilst in the fourth year they are nroteotea f<u- sestl and the roots nolloei.ed 
and driod in the sun. The well known aetion of the colouring matter of this 
plant ou the earthy constituents of hone, foi'tning an iusoluhle compound with 
them, has not escaped the notice of the Allghanf, who also dwliirc that tho 
oolonr of tho meat too is veddcuc.d by it. Maize, millet, pulses and carrots 

and other vegctablfB are largely cultivated h'ore, whilst tlio orchard fruito of 
(jhazni are Imnous,’' and its melons are celebrated throughout the country. 
Tho climate of tJhasiui for several months of tliO year i.s very cold. .Snow 
lies on tho ground from Novamher to February. In summer tho heat i.j said 
not to equal that of Oabul or .Kandahar, though it is renJered -iisagnicaMe 
and iiijurioms by constant dust storms, whilst tho haro rocky heights of 
lialiil that arise immediately to tho north of tho eity radiate their heat into 
it and render the nigl't air close and oppressive. 

During the summer and antuinn months, fever.? of tho tyohoid or 
bilious type are siiid to bo very prevalent and fatal, whilst in 'viut<;r, the 
niortidity among the million is greater than in otiier eiti.-.-! of Airglianis'.aii, 
owing to tho severity of the cold, ami tho eearoity of fuel. Wood is not 
usually to be had for fuel, and its place is supplied by thorny shrubs chat 
grow in tho suiToumling eoimtry, though every avoilal.lo combuslible is also 
used by tho poor. 

Meslem Division . — Tlie western division c.-ctending from Ghazni to 
Kandahar, presents two open elevated plains or steppes, (hose ofGhiizni and 
Kandahar comieoted by a narrow interval, tho valley of the river Tiu-nak. 
Tho plains of Ghazni and Ivuiulahar resernhio eaclv other in natural features. 
Ill both, the soil is eimdy or gravelly mid cnoroached on at intervals by olf- 
shoots from surrounding mountains. 

Plain of (J/iazni , — Excepting along the course of its river to tlio vicinity 
of which the cultivation and villages are mostly eontined, the plain of 
Gliazni lias an empty and bare aspect. The .streams of “ luirczas” erm-s 
tho road at intervale of eight or ten miles on their way to the few villages 
that arc, widoly scattered over the plain country. 

The diritnnt hills extend in low ranges of bare rock, and tho countrv 
skirting them is a raviney waste, wandered over by a vagabond section of tho 
Oliilzai tribe called Kochi (a term applied generally to all true noinades in 
Affghanistaii) whose itmm'usc ih'cks of goats, sheep and camels, sliare tho 
pasture with hords of wild dear (gazelles) vvliieh with wolves, foxes and 
hares, are tho wild denizens of this wiUloniess, in wliieh .also tortoises and 
several species of lizard abound. The Hack hair tents (“ kheghdi”) of tlicse 
Israelites of the desert are seen dotting the country at frequent intervals, and 
aUvays occupying tho sheltered hollows in its surface for protection from tlio 
2 n 
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keen i)f thewind, wliioh Llc ws with conaidernUe violence during 
the i5|jriijg, iuid. till tlu! sun be vvell risen, is very. bleak and luirolmig in ita 
effi-nts, !ind injuric'is to tbo eyes tVoni tbo force witb which it drives particles 
of dust before it. A stunted brush-wood seldom exceeding three feet in 
height, and usnally not ao Idgli, is scattered over the dreary waste. Legumin¬ 
ous plants of the J’apilloriaocous dwisiou, .eu'ili as the oamcl’s thorn (Hody- 
suniin Alhazi) several varieties of Astragiilus, spiny, rest harrow (Ononis 
spinosa) &c., the sensitive Mimosa, together witlr a jdant of tlin rue family 
called by the natives '* Vpaud," and the ceminon Abtiiuth (Artenri-ia .fuduioa), 
orchids, Ac., are ilw most generally distributed, whil.st tho dwarf tamai'isk 
jii'ufbrring a sandy soil, is found where suelii prevails. The wild rue and 
absinth are, in general use, ;us domestic medieiues among the natives, '’Iho 
former for rheumatism and ueurnlgie a(Ieotioi\s, and the latter khown by tim 
names " UMa" and “ talkh," (“ Pukhshti” and .Persian terms, expressive of 
its bitterness) ; is used in cases of fever, debility nml dy.spepsia and also as 
a vermifuge. The Upnud, owing to its h(?ttvy namseous odour, is supposed to 
keep off evil spirits, rtnd is therefore to be found in every house. It is burned 
on iili occasions of joy or sorrow, at the bed side of the sick ot wounded, at 
tbo birth of a child, at the cidebration of a wedding, &v. In towms “fakirs” 
armed with a b.ison of lire burn the seeds on the ajipronch of a.Khan or Sirdiir, 
and as ho passes waft the smoko towards him at the same time invoking a 
blessing on his head in hopes of some pecuniary reward. 

Valley of Uw Tarnak. — 'riils Htrcain r,rising from some syulngs that issue at 
the base of a high rook near Knikur, llowa sou'b-weatwards tbrciigh an open 
ravinej oountry as far as Kiluf-i-Gbilzi, Bi-yond this point, the river follows 
its Rouvse through a more contracted valley, tlrat falls rapidly in elevation us 
it proceeds westward, and coming out on the plain of Kandahar, pusses six or 
eight miles south of that city and afterwards joims the river Argandnh, which 
further on uniting with the river Ualmand, llowa ivito the lake .liumilu in 
Siatan. At Ivilat-i.Ghilzi the eounlry preseuts a remarkal.'lo appeurimce. At 
dilforent distances frovn each other, varying from two to six or more miles, and 
separated by low raviney ground, riso several (able-like elevations which all 
appear of about the siune height, viz. about two hundred feet. They are 
formed of indurated day and rouinl pc-bblea or gravel, and liave perfoetly flat 
summits, the edges of wliioh slope rapidly and directly to the base, Kliilut-i- 
Qliilzi itedf ooeupios the summit of one of these. They appear to indicate 
tlio level of some fonornn* jdaiu that stretched tweuty-fjve or thirty miles 
betwoim the mountains that now dose the distant view to the north and 
south. Whilst the raviney ground between them which consists of similar 
materials, marks tlie action of former floods, now altered and increased by the 
ellcets of time and seasons. 
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llio Tarimk is ciammofl up »t intervals in its course atul the water lo'l off in. 
canals tor purposes of iirig.itioii: consequently iu the hot season the river is 
almost entirely exhausted. There is couskleniblo cultivation along tho banks 
of the river, hut few villages, which is accounted for by the liigh road f>etwceu 
Cabul and Kandahar at this point following the course of tho rivei. 'I'lio 
villagers to e.^eape tho oiurs of hospitality, pr> for living in scclacled dells four 
or five miles .Ironi their fields, rather than part with their sub.stiiiico on tho 
unequal terms of ouc-sided hospitaiitv. 

■.hand/thar. KaiKhihar is situated on an open plain in the angle formed by 
the junction ot the rivers Tarnak and Argaudab, and about eight miles di.st mb 
from the one atul six from tho other, though, separated from both by low 
nunintain ridges. 

Oeciipying tlio basti of a bare rocky bill about four inilos to tho west of 
Kandahar are the ruims of the ancient city, '■ Mahr-i-Koiuih” also ealled 
n.'iisiHti SItftTr. after its last king. The remains of its former exlen- 
sivo dolence.s crown tho height of the I’ock, and were .supplied with water from 
adjacent reservoirs partially cut out of the rook and partially built up. It is 
said to have been founded by Aloxaiuler the Great, and to have been several 
times destroyed and rebuilt by its Arab, Persian, Tartar, Turkoman and Uzbek 
conquerors, and was fluuJly taken by surprise and sacked and destroyed by 
Kadir Shah about 17US A. D. v/bo leinoved its site to the open plain about 
two miles south-east and called tho new city Nadirabad. This was liardlv 
built bolore it was destroyed by Nadir Shah’s successor in Affgbaiiistan, Ahmad 
Shall, Abdul, who fomuh-'d the present city in 17i7, and culled it Ahmad Sliahr 
or Ahmad Sliabi. 

Tho ruins ol tho old city are very' extensive and without apparent diini* 
nution have been delved for years and carried away as inanure for ’lie fields, 
'lliey are also frequented searched for sulphur and nitre, both of which are mob 
with in .small quantities, as also coins, gold and other precious things, especially 
after heavy falls of ruin. 

llitll way up tho north-east face of the hill on which this city is built, and 
situated oetween tho ruins of two towers, is a iliglib of forty stops (chihal zinc) 
leading to a recess in tho rock ; at the entrance to which on each side is the 
figure of a crouched leopard, nearly life size, Tho whole is l arveU out of the 
solid limestotii: rook, and is said, in native histories of the place, to Jiavc 
ocfiupied seventy men for nine years before it was completed. Iho chamber 
ir, the rock is about twelve feet high and eight wide, while its depth equals its 
height. The sides of the interior are covered with Persian inscriptions carved 
in relief. They are said to have occupied the lithographer four years, auid aro 
to the effect that on the 13th of the month Shawal, 028 H. king Julbar 
2 B 2 
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<'otiriiiere<l Kanflaluir, r-rjd Bpi-ohitea lii» sons Akbav .iiid iruniAyiiit successivol)- 
aa its rulers. A Icti^ list ol' the cities of Babar’a empire tlieii follows, and 
most of the large cities hotween Cabul and Burdwan are mentioned. 

The present city of Kaiid'-ihar is enclosed by hu'tifiod walla of an oblong 
form about tb-iw and a balf wiles in circuit, and surrounded by a deep ditch. 
Its length lies north and south, axui the walls are pierced by six gates, viz., 
the Baduraui iw l Cabul on the east, the Shikarpiir on tlio sontli, the Herat 
and Topkhana on the u'est, and the Wgah gate on tlie north. This last how- 
over has for nxanj yeai-.s been built up and to all intents became a portion of 
the surrounding wall, the northern portion of the city being selected and 
occupit'd by the '• Ar^” wliich contains the citadel, the governor’s resideneo, 
barracks, &o. The two main streots which lun one from the Cabul to the 
Herat gate and the other from the Shikarpiir gate towards the citadel,, cross 
each otlwr at right angles about the centre of the city under an arched dome, 
tho “ cluinii," hcueatli which is a reservoir fonnerly kept in repair for tlie uso 
of the civ,izens, but Itmg since covered over and negle(,ded; tliese streets con¬ 
tain the four bazars which are named after tlie gates by which they aro 
entered fniw without, and that leading to the “ Arg" being called the " Shaki 
JiazarA. These present a busy socno being thronged t,ho gi'e.'iter part of tho 
day, by n mixed crowd of Affgbans, Bihiebis, Persians, and Hindus, de. wb> 
meet Ih'i,m to exchange their morclwwiiso. The Hindus are the most numerous 
and the wealthiest merch.ants and carry on a very prolltable trade, (if thoy 
woto but allowed to enjoy tho jxrofits of their industry without tyraimoua 
exactions) with Bombay viii. Sbik.arpdr find Ivuraohi. They import Britidi 
produce, viz.: silks, oalicoes, muslins, chintzes, merinos, woollen and broad 
cloths, dc. knives, soissors, needles, threads, papew, &o, and Indiun prodnoo 
such iw indigo, spices, sugar, mcdiolnos, &c. They export productions of 
.Aflghnnistan to India and the I’nnjnb, viz.; madder, asafcoticla, wool, prescrvi d 
fruits, quiuce-aoeds, pomegranate rinds, tobacoo, lelts, silk (raw), rosaries, <%c, 
the produce of Kandahar; and horses, “ydMs” or baggage, ponies, Birgan 
carpets, copper utensils, silk, &c. tho produce of Persia. 

T.’hc trade between Kandahar and Herat and Mashad is carried on princi¬ 
pally by Borsians, who bring down silk, raw and nianui'acturcd, copper 
utensils, ;;ur.fl, daggers, swords, precious stones, (torquoise), brooado, gold and 
silver braiding, Belgian ducats, horses, kurks, carpets, &c. and take back wool, 
felts, posliu.s, and skins, viz. : lox, wolf, tkc. &c. 

Kundnbar is a mean city and does not possess any building worthy of notice 
except tho tomb of its founder Ahm.ad Shah. This is an octagonal structure 
overlaid onl.sido with coloured porcelain bricks, and surmount(.:d by a gilded 
dome, snvrounJod by small minarets. It overtops all the surrounding build- 


ings, atscl its dome nfcfcracts Uie attention of tlia traveller approaoliing the city 
from a distance. It occupies an open S[)ace In'twren the citadel and the 
C^’opkhana gate. A similar though smaller space between the citadel and 
the Badunmi gate ia oocupiecl by the " (junj" or lunrt for >.ll tlie grain and 
live stock entering the city for sale. The city in its gener<il aspect presents 
an irregular collection of mud iiuts, (some of which are two stories high), and 
domes. The streets and lanes are everywhere filthily dirty and taint the air 
VJith their noxious edluviii.. Watsi eonduotod in canals from the river Argan- 
(Inb civculatos freely through the city in small channeU; but it is polluted at 
every step by all manner of ofliil and street filth, u 'tvvitlistanding which it is used 
ecmnionly and without compunction liy tiie inhabitants for all domestic pur¬ 
poses. Tliere are, however, wells of excellent water in various j'arts of the 
city. The houses of the rich are flr.t-rcofed, two and sonietimea three stories 
high, ami usually surrounded hy courts and gardens. There of ihe poor, a"e 
on the other iiand low domed chambers or mean huts crowded •• lose together 
and very filthy. The inner walls of the better liousea are pla;,*ored with 
gypsum wliitli, whil-t moist, is stamped with ornamental pattori.,s and sprinkled 
with powdered tale or mica, which imparts to the whole a very cliaste ajipear* 
ance much resembling fro-sted silver. This gypsum is found in great quantif y 
on the plain, east of the city at from six inches to iis many feet below the 
surface. It is dug out in crystallized fragile coralline masses, and ii. calcined 
previously' to being used as a cement. The heat in this process i.^ geueraily 
carried to too high a degree, and destroys inuoh of the cohesive properties of 
tlie gypsum aa a cement. Kandahar is divided into seventy-eight “mahallas” 
or districts, n.amed after tlie chiefs of the several tribes inhabiting tiiein. 
Some tribes occupy four or five “ inaiiallas” under a separate chief in each. 
The following list gives an approximation to the number of houses of each 
tribe: — 


Barakzaie,. 

. 940 

TCh.orofcij ... 

^ 200 

M uvzai,. 

. 600 

Oliilzjit, .. .. 

lOO 

Alikoziit, . 


lifimiz.ii, . 

.... 400 

Popalzai, .. 

. 600 

..... 

.... 200 

Isiiakzai, ... 

. 600 

iHtiiailzRi^ .... 

100 

.Kfikiir, . 

. S50 

IJfiujarau (shop keeper.s),. 

... 100 

Alizai, . 


Bum (umsiciaus), . 

.... 40 

Khagwanij . 

. 150 

Piithan,. 


Makfizai, . 

. 100 

Turk,. 

AO 

lladurani,. 

. 150 

Bahar and Babi, ... 

... 200 

Saddozai, . 

... 100 

Aehakzai,. 

150 

Kiilizai,.. 

. 350 

Bisakzai, . 
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Maddozai,... 

. 1.50 

Parsuran, . 


Pirian, . 

.. 100 

Jloulat Shfihi, . 

. 60 

Arab,...... 

. .50 

Aakzikh’d, . 

. 60 

llindfi, .. 

. 300 


Kfelimin,.. 300 

Kululuti (poHers), .. 100 

Mass,iU (.sweepers),.. .100 

Rc.^iltn Farosb (silk Tcndors), 100 

Gli:i.silai'|r.i> (dairymen), .. 100 

Jatt (barbers),... 40 


ToUl, ...0,310 

No correct estimate of tlio population can bo formed iVora tlicse data, for 
several hutidred bouses are uuiubabitcd, and fully a third part of the who’a 
city i;) in a deserted and ruinous state. 'I.'lio general estiraate however i.s 
hHweeti 10,000 and 20,000. The former number is probably .nesvr the truth, 
I’or reckoning at five souls per house for two-third.s only which are inhabited, 
tln.( po[)ulation w<jiild l )0 31,0.30. .From this deduct nearly lialf for exaggor- 
.ation on tlie part of rny informant, and tiie retd probable population will bo 
found about 16,515. Of late, years the populntiou has greatly diirinishod 
owing to, various causes, the frecpient ravages of ]X‘3tilciice and famine and the 
hard nilo of the vicious governors of the country,, being the chief. For the 
latter . reasons all manufactures are ellectually cruslied in their development, 


and the various industrial occupations usually puisued in cities, are in a very 


sluggish state. 

The production of siliis and the manvifncture of felts, postIns .and rosaries 
are the principal iridustidal products of Kamlidiar exoIu,sive of agriculture. 

Silk is produced in considerable ipiantity at .Kandahar botii in the city and 
in the villages aro\uul. The entire produce of the district is engrossed by 
Sirdar (Jholam .Hydar ICIian who is said to realize half a lakh of liupeoa per 
annum by its sale. lie Ims a, filature iidjoining his own residence in the 
“ Ar,” from the sup(3rintendent of which the following details have been 
obtained. The eggs commence hatobirig about “ Nau roz" the 21.st March. 
For five or sit days previously they are carried about the person in small bags 
which are at all times in warm and’ dry places. As 8 O 0 .ti as it is ascer¬ 
tained that the worms are emerging from their shells the eggs are spread out 
on a sheet stretched by the four oornors at Si convenient height from the ground 
in a clean airy and whitew.ash.ed room, .and as the worms are hatched they are 
removed into an adjoining room prep'arud for them. This is long, lofty and 
airy, and the windows are .supplied with screens to keep out flies and prevent 
too mucli glare. Along its centre extends a frame Work of wood about four 
feet high and covered with mats (chatli.) On these the worms are placed and 
regularly supplied with young and fresh mulberry leaves. The worms are 
never touclied with the hand, all handling is carefully avoided; tln-y are 
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firansfen'ud from tlie sheet on which tiiey are born to the platform on which 
they are finally to entomb thems Ivcp in their cocooirs together with the twigs 
or leaves on which they have crawled, a supply being always strewed on the 
sheet. The eggs continue hatching during a period of two or thr -e weeks and 
those which are later than this usually do not halch at all. As soon as the 
catei’pillars are born they commence eating and with little iutormissic'n eon- ij 

tlrivic tlie process for nine days, at the cflnelusion of which they^ sleep conti¬ 
nuously for three clay.s, and on waking again continue eating for three days and 
so on alternately sleeping and eating for jjeriods of three days. In this ician- 
ner tlie time is p.assed till the 60th day, on wldoh the outerpillar eoinmences 
and lioinpletes his cocioon. Some spin their cocoons during the eight or ten 
day.s preceding the GOth day frotu that of their birth, but Idoni later. 

When fill the worms have spun tlieir cocoons the latter are collecli d in heap> in 
a third room. From these, tho.so intended for .seed are then separated and the 
remainder stored in heaps according to sii;e, colour, and (|uality. Tho cocoons 
intended for breeding arc strung on threals carofully avoiding injury to the 
chrysalis, inid suspended over a clean sheet strrtclied beneath them in tlie 
breeding i-oom. During eight or ten days the moths continno to come out 
of tho cocoons and collect together on .the sheet, where alter a tiino the 
fcmale.s lay their eggs, and then die in the course of a week or ten days The 
eggs arc collected in Lag.4 and kept in boxes or jar.s till the approiieh of tho 
next “ ISfau llo*,” all moisture being avoided aiul guarded agiiin^t. The 
greatest cleanliness is always observed in all parts of the building and no 
sick man especially any afflicted with disease of the skin, i.-^ permitted to 
attend the worms, and .ill noise or anything tending to alarm them is caro- 
I'ully avoided, whilst great pains are taken effectually to e.xcludc flics, at tho 
same time providing a free iiccess of air and light. During tho night tlie 
building is lighted with lumps, and several attendants keep watch lor tho 
safety of the worms, lu the still of night the noise made hy several thou¬ 
sands of worms feeding at the same time is described as very loud and aston¬ 
ishing and reseinbiiiig the sound of contiuuous sawing. 

The cocoons collected for their silk are spread out in the sun fo; two or three 
hours by which the chrysalis are killed an'l the cocoou rendered soft and 
pliant, and when taken iu the hand fuels hot and steamy. They are then cast 
into a large copper boiler containing a suffieieiu y of hot water, in which they 
are boiled and sthi-cd about briskly with a slender rod called “ thukh (jirdAk" 
till the fibres become loose and free iu the water. A bundle of the fibre is now 
caught upon the point of the stirring rod and attached to a wheel on which 
it is wound off. Four sevrs of fresh cocoon.-, after exposure to the sun lo.se 
2J seers of their weight. From the remaining 1-} seers of dry cocoons are pro- 
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dueed 10 chattaks" of silk atnl 10 “ vhnttaks" of clirjssalis. 'j'lie 10 
cliattaks of silk, lose two uliattalis iu wciglit by ti'eatment in the boiler, tho 
loss coiVsi^ tiiig of dirt, greasy matter, ifec. The eight chattaks loft yield two 
sorts of silk in ecjual proportions, vivi. “ Gharkhi ycaham" and “ sarnak 
rflskctm.” Tho first is the best and almost ejjjtirely expi "ted to Bombay, 
ll'he price in Kandabai' is 12 C-mip.iny’s llupeCB for four “ nhiUaks." Tha 
Sarnak resho’in or that wound oil' bn lire liug.'rs as the former is on tho 
wheel, ns their rcspeotivo riames express, is of inferior qiaility ,nnd entirely 
eonaunied in tVie district, and is ohielly used iu the ornamental embroidery 
of cloaks, saddle clotlis, &e. &o. Its price varies from four to sevtm Company’s 
ltuj)nc.s for four “ GhUtaks" according to quality. The silk prepared from 
rlic cocoons from which the moths luive escaped is called “ Giltt" resham 
or “ Knujin,'’ and is inferior to the “ Sarnak” reshiuii though used for similar 
purposes. 

Tho silk produced at Kandahar is capable of much improvement. The 
cocoons are small and of unecnal size and of dilf'erent colours, yellow, white 
and bluisli according to tlie thickness of the silk : the majority of the wor^m» 
are reared in the villages around, but principally in those ukiig the river 
Argandab, where also tho mulberry trees are most abundant. In Rohan Dil 
Khan’s time, the mulberry trees around Kandahar were estimated at a lakh, 
and tho number has not since diminished. Tlio whole of tiie silk produced 
in the district is inonopoliziid by tlio Sirdar, to whoso .agent alone may the 
producers sell their silk. Some in return roc(;i\.,' cash, but the great niiijority 
have their names and amount of silk broTigb.t entered in a book, and a 
covrespondiiig remisuion is made in their quota of the revenue in retuiii. 
Eggs are supplied by the Sirdnr’s Agent to .all applii-ants “gratis.” Tlio 
villagers however not profiting by tho work take- little intere.st in it, and 
the nundjers of breeders diminish yearly, and consequently the quantity of 
sHk produced, whilst its quality, rather than improving, deteriorates owing to 
the quality of food the worms are supplied with. Jn Herat where the worms 
are reared in greater or loss quantity in almost every house, the mulbei'ry tree 
is deseribed as being cultivated in plantations of young buslies for the purpose 
of supplying tlm worms with a tender and juicy locd, ou which diet tho health 
of the worms is maintained, whilst their peculiar productive qualities arc 
greatly increased. In Kandahai- no pains are taken with regard to tho 
quality of the diet of the silkworms, but the i.xtremities gcneially of the 
branches of old and young trees alike are lopped off for their food. And the 
trees are generally let out on hire by their owners to two p.irtics at the samo time, 
to the silk producer for the leaves and to tho fruiterer for the fruit. Besides 
the silk-trade, several others are pursued in Kandahar, and ailbtd occupation 


and support to liundreds of fun.iiies. The principal are the niannfiioture of 
felts, rosaries and copper vessels of all sorts, whilst dy eing gives oco'jpption 
to a large class also. Sheep skin coats are also extensivelv m inufactured. A 
lew notes with regard to some of those may uot hero be out of place. 

Felts are extensively maiiuiftctui'ed at Kaudnhar, whence tliey are distributed 
throughout the countiy and exported to the Panjab and Persia, to the latter 
country in exchange for her own felts. 

Tlie mode of manufacture is apparently very simple, and the beauty and 
accuracy of th^pattenis in the finer kinds is astonishing. A large mat called 
“ ohappar" formed of the steins ol the Guiiua-grass, bound togctlier with 
thin cords and crushed is the principal instrument used in their production, 
and for the liner kinds, a large kinl'o is n.^ed for mowing down the surl'ace, to 
an equal level .ind develoj/ing the clearness of the pattern. The “ l/n,” which, 
in the b st sort of felts, consists entirely of sheep’s wool, is u.uially a mixture 
of wool with goat’s and camel’s hair picked and cleaned. This is spread out 
evenly on the “ chappar" which is then rolled up with firm pressure with tho 
feet (the Peshawaries employ the hack of the forearm i,'. tiii.s work) unrolled 
and rerollcd from the opposite end. Thi.s process of rolling hai kwar.ls and 
forwards, w hich occupies a considerable time owing to the slow •uni continued 
‘ to and fro’ action that .'locoinpanies tho rolling ami unrolling and revolving, 
is continued for four or five hours, by which time the fibres have become firmly 
and intimately interwoven. The felt is now taken uj, washed with soap and 
water, dried, and again stretched on the “ chappar" \ bfi, cedoured patche.s of 
wool are arranged according to pattern on its surface, and the wh.ole is then 
again submitted to the rolling process for four or five hou) «, after vhich the 
Pelt is completed and lit for use. The finer kinds are trimmed with a mowing 
knife which greatly improves the appearance and brings out the distinctness 
of the colours. These felts are commonly used as carpets, cushions, bidding, 
horse clothing, &c. and by nomades as a warm lining for tlieir hair tents. 'J'hey 
vary in price from one or two Rupees to fifty or sixty per piece according to 
pattern, size and quality. 

Eosaries are extensively manufactured at Kandahar from a soft crystallized 
silicate of magnesia (chrysolite) which is quarried from a hill at ShahmaisiIJ 
-ahout 30 miles north-west of the city, and where also a soft soap-sloue (slea- 
tite) and antimony are obtained in considerable abundance. The stone v.iries 
in colour from a light yellow to a bluish while and is generally opaque. The 
most esteemed kind, how'ever, is of a s-r:iw colour and semi-transparent, anil 
much resembles amber; some specimens are of a mottled greenish colour, bro .n 
or nearly black, and are used for the same purposes as tho liglitcr varietie.s. 
fc'rom all kinds, rosary heads and charms of variou.s sorts are ii.Ade and largely 



expovteil lespcciiilly to Mocc.a. Tliey vary in price from n eoTple of anria« to n 
liunctred liupecs in Kandahar. Tlio dust ami dehiis produced in turning tho 
beads, &o. when reduced to powder is used by native physicians as a remedy for 
heart-burn. 

The “ fostin" or sheep skin coat, tho ordinary winter dress of tlic people is 
m.ade up here, ns well as in Ghazni and Cuhul, in conf-iderabla luimhers. 
Tha following is the process pursued. Tim skins as soon ns removed (with the 
wool in its integrity) are stretched out to dry nnd in this state are sold by 
the owners to thecurers; by whom the dried skin is moisteped with water 
and rubbed with a mixture of equal parts of wdieat or barley flour and rico- 
flour with the addition of a littie salt. This mixture is riibbed in daily for a 
period of four or five days, during which tho skin is pulled and stretched in 
overy direction till veiulcred perfectly soft and jliaut. At tho end ol tins 
time tho meal inixt.iro is scrajied and tho wliole skiu is washed in running 
water, and the wool is at tho same time cleansed. The skin is then dried and 
Immlcd over to the tanners vdio, after scraping off all the cclhjlur tis.sue, &c. 
with a large and sliarp-cdged iron scraper, supplied with a projecting handle 
on each side, moisten tho inner side of the skin only with water hnd rub int^ 
it the tanning mixture which, owing to the properties of its principal ingredi¬ 
ent also dyes the skin yellow. This mixture consists of the following in¬ 
gredients, tho oggrfigato of whose proportions is sufficient to tau 100 sheep 
skins, viz. 

Pomegranate rinds dried, . ^ 


lied ochre (from Herat,) . ^ oz. 

These arc all finely powdered and intimately mixed and then twp pints of 
sweet oil, or sufficient to render the mixture of the consistence of a thicis 
fvrup, is added. This mixture is spread over tho skin with the hand and 
allowed to dry for three days, after which it is carefully scraped otf and tho 
skin is rubbed witli hrm nressuro with ii wooden rubber and thoroughly cleared 
of the tanning mixture by crumpling between the hands and shaking and 
beating, which also make the skin soft and supple. This completes tho curing 
as well as tho dyeing of the skins wiiieh are now passed over to the tailors by 
whom they are cut and sown into short coats or '• pesfineW’ requiring two or 
three skins; into long coats or “ poafaAif” requiring five or six skins ; and into 
long-sleovod coats “ postin’’ re.aching from head to heel and requiring eight or 
ten skins. Tho silk embroidery and other ornamental finishing is added by 
women. The price of one of these varies from one to forty Co.’s Rupees or 
more according to size and finish. Tho postiii is admirably suited to tho 
elimato of lhis'’conntry and to the out door life led by the mass of the people. 
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'J'liose proparecl in Cahul are moat esteemed. They are soft and supple and do 
not fltiffea or harden after being wotted. Those prepared at Kandahar arc 
not free from this last fault. The postins of this country arc far superior to 
those worn hy the '.rartivr population of the Crimea in all tlie above fpialities. 

AgriciiUttra. —The country round Kandahar is covered with orchards, vine¬ 
yards, and corn-flelclis and other crops, and considorable attention is paid to the 
cultivation of the .soil. To supply it with tho material for the nourishincns of 
the Bend committed to its care, and to realize the greatest possible produce iti 
tho season is the aim of the cultivator who, with these olyeots in view, drr'suvi 
the mould with maiuires, freely supplies it with water and r.r every oppor¬ 
tunity' e.xposos tlui earth to the iiilluences of tho atmosphere. A favorite 
manure is tlm earth about tins mines of the old city, mixed with stable refuse 
and street sw’ecpings. Cultivated land is of two kinds viz. “ ahi" and *‘ lal- 
hxm.” Abi land .is alwa-ys irrigated by artilioial means, and threa merdu ds i.-a 
in vopfue, viz.:— 

1. .!n hilly districts the waters of springs is.snivig on the surface .’ire led in 

clutiinels into tho oidtivated grounds. These oitou course many miles along 
the slopes of iutarveniug Idlls on their way to the Helds. 

a. Canals conducting tho waters of rivers, from a convsnicut height in 
their course are led .into the cultivated districts, often BiLua''-d twenty or 
thirty rnilc.s from the origin of the canal, s. AVliei'e many canals are led off 
from tho same river and the current becomes lazy, the si, ream is dainuc.d up 
at intorv.als ; the weirs being built just below the origin of tho canan. 

3. The ^‘MrezJ ' — This i.s a subbuTaneons inpioduct uniting several wells 
and conducting their water in ono, stream to the surfaco of tho earth at a 
lower hivol. They arc very common in tlu! southern and vve.sterii ])ortioue of 
AH’ghaaistan, wluwe they have redoemad ,largo districts from the wildcrnoi.-:. 
'.1,'hev are thus made. A sliait five or six feet in depth is sunk at ihe spot 
whoro the stream is to issue on the surface, and at regular intervals of Ironi 
20 to 50 or more paces, in the direction of the hill, wheuco it has boon pre- 
vieusly ascertained that a supply of water will ho obtained, other slialta ara 
sunk and the bottoms of all connected togrtln.r by slightly sloping tunnels. 
'J’ho depth of the shaft increa,.^.a wit,h their distance from tho original one 
..aceorrJmg to tue slope of the grouml. Their number and so the length of the 
“ kArez” depends on the supply of water met with, the quantity required, and 
tlio dhstanco of tlie spring from tlie habitable or oulturuhle spot. The position 
of tho sluifts is marked by circular lieaps ol earth on tlie surface and their 
orifices are usually closed, tho covering being removed at intervals of a year or 
inoru for the purpose of cleaning ami repairing tlie shafts and tunneis. Much 
experience is requiicd to scieot a spot from wliich a plentilul and lasting .upply 
2 c 2 
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pf water wilt be obtaiwe^l. Not tinfroquently, tlio water is braffkisb and unfit 
Cor drinking, from the large quantity of nitre it .holds in solution. And many 
are largely impregnated with carbonate of lime, wbkli is sometimes seen 
deposited along the margins of the stream in the i'orro. of “ travertin” or 
oalesinter. Some kdrewa atl'ord a constant sapply of water for ages, wliilat 
others become exliauated before they liavo paid for the cost of their construc¬ 
tion. The most ancient karejs in Allghanistan is at Cthasmi. It is said to 
have bean made by Sulterr Mahmud Gh.iznavvi, and it now waters the garden 
of hie tomb and the fields around. On the osher band, it w not an uncommon 
ocouri'enop. to see or»co fioutrislung villages and gardens deserted and in decay, 
owing to the e,sh’.nstit:m of their only source of water. Of this there are 
several instances in the Kandahar district. 'Ilio villagci between Khehi-Akhim 
Sind Mamand Jvila have of late years, it is said, been deserted owing to this 
caufifj. “Karezii'j” are oecasiomdly, though rarely, constructed at the 
government expense j sometimes sit the co.st of some noble of the hvtvl, (though 
iiow-a-diiys this is ii» rare as the former ctrse) j but most commonly at the 
expense of the vI!lago.s that are to profit by its use, between whom the cost 
and the use of the water is equally divided, or proportionally so according to 
the circumstances of relative numhors, &c. The infringement of previousl)'' 
settled stipulations is but too frecjnent a cause of enmity and bloodshed be- 
tvveeu the members of adjacent villages, when the government steps in and 
takes the control of tbo water supply into its own hands, of coiuse making a 
very profitable arrangement fur itself. 

“ .£aW«M” is tlio term applied to cultivated la,nd solely dependent on the 
rains for its supply of water. The fields are usi,iiilly banked all round, so as to 
keep an..i contain all the water that falls o,r flows into them from higher 
ground, i. eonsiderablo portion of the land in the ICancIaliar district is 
<*/(litem,-” theland being principally confined to the vicinity of the 
rivers Tarnak and Argnondab, which, during the hot season, nre (dmost entirely 
exhausted .for purposes of irrigation. In Kandahar, wheat is principally 
» lallam" crop, and returns in average years from 40 to 60 fold, whilst tho 
same gram raised in “ M" yields from 80 to 40 fold. Barley is chiefly 
raised in “ fibi” land, and yields on the average 60 fold. “ Jmr" or Indian 
corn also requires irrigation, and in good seasons is said to yield 80 to 100 
fold. 

In Kandaliar, as in most parts of Affghantstan, two. harvests arc realized in 
the year, viz, the , j>ring and tin; autumn. 

The spring bar v-n i, or “ reWh” produces 
Wheat, Gandum, .Barley, Jou. 

Beaus, liagri, Pulses, ChamaJi. 

Lentils, Masur, Madder, liodm^, &c. Ac. 


nwisTfiy 
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The Autumn liaxyest or “ kharf/'" produces;— 


Alaize, JKrtr 
Beans, Lohian, 
I'obacoo, Tamaku, 
Turnips, Skalg'ham, 
Beetroot, 


Pulses, Mmg. 
llioo, SIkiH. 

Carrots, Gdjar. 

E.u^gfruit, Bddanjiin. 

Toiimta, Ac. &o. 

Abi land when well attended to, frequently yields four or five difrrrenfc 
crops in tVw year, and in particular instances as In that of clover (sliuftal) and 
lucerne (Rislita) (largely eultivntod and used as fodder,) ao many ns 10 or 11 
ci'Opa are realized anmiall’y from tlio same planta, and this for i'ruin sit to cipht 
or nine years, in sucoession. In tho former ease the ground is sown with 
wheat or barley in Novenibev ; this lies dormant during the winter and B|jrout.s 
in Pebrnary. In March and April beloro the llowers have formed, the crop 
is cut twice and sold under the name of “ Uasil” as fodder for eaU-U; and 
horses, and then the stalks are allowed to grow and mature grain which is 
gathered in June. After this the ground is plouglied and manured and laid 
out in tobacco ficlde, Xiiese yitdd two cro}m at intervals of six weeks. Tho 
ground is tlitn p'repared for carrots, turnips, &c., which are gathered in 
November and December. 

TobacK^o .—Tho tobacco produced in Kandahar is cehlirated for its good 
qualities among the natives, and ia e.xported to Uind\i.»tan and I’likhara. 
Three kinds are cultivated at Kandahar, viz.: Knnilahnri, which sells at nino 
annas per “ mmnd'' 3 Dis. Tabriz HalkhI sells at ten annas per maund. 
Hnnsuraba.di sells at one rupee four amias per mauud. From the same phmts 
two crops are always obtained in the season. The first onlh-d sargul is tho 
best, the leaves having a mild and sweet flavour. The second crop called mundhai 
is strong and acid, and is used chiefly by the pour and in tho nninui'acturo 
of snuff. 

During April the plants aro reared from seed in small hed.^: well dressed with 
manure, and the earth of which is finely comminuted. In May and Jane tho 
seedliug-S aro transplanted into /iuld* prepared for them, tlm earth of which 
having been ploughed and manured is laid out in a regular serie.s of riilges, 
into tho sidcM of which 'he young jilauts aro fnxed and fretdy watered till tho 
„ roots be well attached to the soil. In about si.x weeks tlie crop is cut. Bach 
plant is cut off at abou':, three or four inches from the ground, five or six leaves 
only being left, and laid flat on the ridge, and each side is exposed for a night 
and day to the effects of the dew and sun, by ■which they lose their grei-vi and 
assume a brown colour. They aro then collected in largo heaps in tlu- Hold, ai.d 
covered over ■with mats or layers of straw, Ac. and allowed to remain so for 
eight or ten days, during which tho stems .dirivel and give up their moisture 
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to the leaves. After this the lie.aps a-o aanied into t)ie village, where the 
leaves are separated from their stalks, dried in the shade and tightly packed 
in bundles about Ibnrteen inches square, ami thus sold for exportation. A« 
soon as the hrat crop is cut, the ground between the plants is turned with a 
spade, riiaiiured and freely irrigated. 'I’lie old stems soon [uit forth fresh 
le.aves, and in sir weeks the se .'ond crop is g.atluTcd. Sometimes a third crop 
is realized but the quality of tliotohaeeo is very inferior. The young Keedliiigs 
of Kandahar tobacco, packed in moist clay and bound in cloth or straw, aro 
carried away by villagers three and four day’s journey into the country for 
transplantation at their own abode.s, but the produce it is said docs not equal 
that of Kandahar. 

Both musk and water melons are largely cultivated, and there are 
several varieties of oacdi kind, viz.; musk melons or “ kharhu/.a, ’ Kgnrma; 
2, herati; 3, gh.'iznichi tappiidar ; 4, hahshi; S, inppadar sufed ; (J, tappadar 
sttb/ ; 7, baghtani; 8, khurd; !), sarda : 10, garmser.n, Ac. of these the sarda 
is esteemed the host. They require cvi.-isidcrahle attention duT'ing growth, a 
free 8upi>ly of water and daily turning of the fruit, wliich is covered over will, 
earth to prevent the ravages of worms, and on ench plant but three flowers 
are allowed to fructify, tho rest being nipped off as they form. 

Water melons or “ hinditwtma'' (of which the mnstafi; 2, mnr, mclangi; 3, 
kirmani; 4, k.iddu; 5 siah kulluir ; ami 6, surldi hutlmr, are the more common 
varieties,) rcipiiro a sandy soil, little water and little earo, and the buds are 
not nipped olf as in tho other kind of melons. 

1‘otatoes .— Potatoes a.-o grown to a small extent only, having been but just 
introduced from Calnil, vvl'.cro they aro said to be largely cultivated and much 
appreciated by the natives. They were introduced into the latterfil(ico by tlie 
British during their occupation of the country, 1889-40, Ac. '.I'hos'ft raised at 
Kandahar aro very small, but no doubt they will improve both in size and 
flavour as their cultivation bocome.s better understood. 

Fruits. —Kandiibar is cclebrateil for its fruits, especially the apricot, the 
pomogranatc, the quince, and the fig. And considerable attention is paid to 
keep np a good stock by grafting and careful training. Tiiree nietbod.s of 
grafting aro practiced, viz.: 1, bud-grafting; 2, tube-grafting, and 3, trunk- 
grafting. The first mentioned mode of grafting is the fine in most general 
uso. With the apricot tree the following is the practice pursued. About n 
month before “wou roz" (2Lst Alareh) the .loeds aro placed haulun downwards 
in ground previously prepared lor them. Soon after “ ?ieft roz,” tho young 
plants begin to shoot .above ground, and are allowed to grow here for a year, 
.at the end of which time they are transplanted into orohard.s ami allowed a 
twelvemonth to fix themselves firmly in the soil, being at regular intervals, 
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freely irrigated. At tlie 'JLtli *‘-mK roz" or third year of the plant, tlu. youti).; 
Imds from aj^proved varieties are removed together with a margin of Iwrli, and 
placed in water till applied to the stock, in the bark of which, a few incluM 
above the part up to whicli the plant is immersed in water, a slit is made and 
tlie bark separated from the wood by bending the pliant stem on itself i,!. tho 
spot, 'j’he gnil't is inserted beneath the edges of the slit, and bound abo^8 
and below tho bud with tliin stripes of bark from poplar ai\d willow twigs 
(bast). The branches .and twigs of the stalk are thou bunt on theniselves 
into a bundid till on a level with tlie grafts, whicii eulJom exceed tbnai on the 
same stock, around which they are loosely bound us a protection from tlm sun. 
As soon as it is ascertained by the growth of the bud that t.bo graft has 
succeeded, the bindings are removed .and the leaves and branehes of the young 
tree pruned off. 'fiie stocks are then supplied with manure, and water at 
reguhir intevvals, and bear fruit in the third year after being grafted and tiio 
fifth of their age. Hardy but inferior varieties of apricot, known as sur/chchoi 
and s-ufedchu, are the trees used as stocks and the kad imJ other approved 
varieties supply the grafts. 

Aprk'ofs. — 'feu varieties are cultivated iit Kandahar, viu.; 1, k.a.«i ; 2, obar- 
baghi. These are tlie most, esteemed. Con.siderablo qu.iiiclties are dried and 
exported to Hindustan. 'The ripe fruit is sliced open on one .side, thu stono 
removed, split, its kernel extracted and reptacodin the llashy part of the fiuit, 
wliich is then laid out on mats or straw In the .sun to dry. Tim sweet ones 
prepared from overripe fruit are called asliktak, whilst tlie subiicid ones pre¬ 
pared from tho nearly ripe fruit are called, “ kkuhani.” Tlia pasran so ’.I'med 
beoiiuse it is the la.st to ripen, is of two varieties, vit.: p. kalan and j>. khurd, 
the great an5 small pasras. The .surkhcha, sufedcha, plan, shams, and sliakar- 
para aro inferior varieties, dried witliout removing the stone (putamon) .and 
are known as MJt. 'fliey aro very acid and are generally used as a relish in 
many dishes and in sharbatr. Gold and silversmiths u-.'c a hot infusion of 
them to clean, tlieir metals and give them a bright lustre. 

J?lums. —These are the gurja, ghwaiva, and alahukhara. Tiiey are allowed 
to dry on the trees, and then shaken off. 

PctfciiM.— 'firmai and bahri. The former aro of groat size and excellent 
*, flavour. The peach is n.sually grafted on the apricot clock. 

Cherries. —A small, black, acid, and inferior variety called “ atuhalu.” TJicy 
make good preserves. 

Apples . — 'The shakar, khuluk, labon, and sabzsob are the more commen 
varieties. 

Quinces. — Sbakar, miana, and lursh. Cut in slices and dried for use iu 
winter, 'riie seeds are sold sepaiately and used for medicinal and other 




slmrbats •, largely exported. Tlje fruit is often preserved whole on account of 
its ngroeahle smell. 

Pears — uYak. —An inferior variety. 

Pomegranates—Anar. —1, parjwai; 2, 1mm ; 3 bednna; 4, liabslii; i5, kbu- 
iuki; 6, gulfi.irj &o. The first are of groat size mid excellent llavoui' and aro 
exported, 'il'lie rinds of a'l the varieties are dried and exported, used by 
tanners and dyors. Tbo back tho root of burn is used as a remedy in diarrluna 
ami dysentery by the nativi's. 

Figs. —Two varieties, IViakhai, large and black, in the cliy state exported 
to Hindustan. Siidu, a small white variety comsutned at iiomti. 

Mulberries — T&t. —Bedana, ihrnhim khana, danadar, tor, kalauz, ,shab, tut, 
pi-htawi, aro the common varieties, sometimes drir.-d I'or use in winter season. 

Grapes—Angur .—Sometimes trained on frames of woodwork, but most 
frequently on ridges of earth eight or ten feet high, tho vines growing in tlio 
trenches between. 'Nineteen varieties-are cultivated at Kandahar, viz.: 1, 
kishmish sufed ; 2, k. surkh; 3, l&l sufed; 4. 1, surkh ; 5, sahibi surkh ; 6, s. 
ablak; 7, rooba srrrkh; 8, r. sufed; 9, khalili; 30, liosaini; 11, midirl; 12, 
acta; 13, shokb kalli ; 14, toran ; 13, peshangi; 10, kltairogolarauni ; 17, 
kiiatin; 18, amir mabumdi; 19, iskri; kbatiii grape.s produce mannakba 
raisins. 3.’bo mhibis produoe sun-dried raisins of inferior quality consumed at 
homo. Tho toehas and toran are inferior varieties, and consumed fresh by the 
poor. Kosaini and shekh kltaUi are packed when ripe in cotton, and thus 
exported. Joifrt produces the dnghi or eiyoi^ruisins and correspond to the 
bloom misius at homo. They are thus prepared. The fresh ripe branches aro 
dipped for a moment two or three times into a hot alkaliuo solution of lime 
and potashes, and then hung up in the shade to dry. The oflier varieties 
produoe the common shade dried raisins, which are largely exported. 'Wine Is 
made in small quantity, but the favorite drink of tlie Kandaharins, who indulge 
freely in the forbiddeti liquor, is a strong spirit di.«lilled from the varieties 
of kismis. 


Some Obsejitatioks o:5r AFrauANiaTAK astd the Affoiiaks. 

Tho following remarks it is hoped may not prove out of place, though 
depi'ivcd probably in a great measure, of new intelligence by the researches of 
so many able predecessors. The subject is considered in five paragraphs, viz.: 
1, historical sketch j 2, limits and inhabitants; 3, climate; 4, productions, 
natural and industrial; 6, a brief history of the origin of the Affghan people 
according to their own account of thcm.selvcs. 
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lliiiforical Sffelah .—Tlieoavly history of Alli^liaiilstaii i-' euvolopefl In mysU ry, 
and but scattered fra<(me!ifc3 are aseortaiueJ of the events ooiioeriiiiif' it tlnit 
ocourred antecedent to the time of Nadir Shah, about a century and o quarter 
ago. 

The earliest knowledge, however, that wo have of t!ie region now known as 
Affghanistan, dates about 536 B. C. At this period it formed the extremo 
eastern portion of the Atedo-Persiau Empire founded by Cyrus, and whoso 
boundary in that direction was tho Indus, beyond which the world was sup¬ 
posed to terminate in a vast desert. On the fall of the Sledo-Pevsian dyna-ity 
by tho defeat of Darius about 330 B. C. by Alexander the Great (the SiJ,:anciur 
z4-l-icarnain of the Muhammadans, by whorri ho is classed amoisg the prophets 
of God) this country becamo a satrapy of the Grecian monarchy. At 'lio 
period of Alexander’s journey tlirougii this region on lus wny to India, thi5 
inhabitants though not absolute barbarians, since tliey lived in iiouses and 
cultivated the soil, ^vere perfect strangers to the W’:'alv.h and civiliviation that 
existed on either side of them, anaong the Modes and Peisians mi tho one 
hand, and the Hindus on the other. After Alexander’s death at Babylon and 
the Bubsequent dismeinbornient of tiie Grecian empire, tho country, or at 
least the western portion of it came under t!io dominion of tlie Salukido 
dynasty, founded about 312 B. 0. by Salukas Nicator, Alexander’s succe.s.sor 
at Babylon, The Parthians under Arbaces about 250 B. C. displaced ami 
succeeded thcSalukides, and themselves about 226 B. C. gave place to the S is- 
saindes, w ho, after a long dynasty, were overthrown about 651 A. D. by tlie 
Arabs, or Saracens, who soon alter overran Afighanistan with tlui,- inevitable 
concomitants the sword and the IConin. From this period the history of 
Affghanistii'll!^ emerges somowdiat from the darkness that shrouds it since the 
time of Alexander. The Arabs continued in power till overthrown by Sabulc- 
tigin, a Tartar cldof, who liaving conquered tho northern portion of the country 
afterwards founded Giiar.ni about 975 A. D. He was succeeded at Ghazni by 
his son Mahmud, suniamed Ghaznawi, about 997 A. D. Arahmud vastly 
increased the kingdom of his father, by' the conquest of nindu.«tan and cap¬ 
ture of Delhi about 1011 A. D. and by a proportionate extension of his arms 
westward, so that at his death Ghazni formed the metropolis of an empire 
extendimr from the Tigris on the west, to the Ganges on the east. Malimud 
died at Ghazni after a victorious reign of thirty years, and was buried in the 
city under a magnificent mausoleum at tho entrance of which were placed the 
celebrated saudtd wood gates of Soniuatli, whicli ho himscli had brought olf in 
triumph from the great Hindu temple of that nurac. These, after braving 
safely all the successive troubles, s.ickings, burnings, devastations and wars that 
during eight centuries swept over old Ghazni were tiually in 1839-40 after the 
2 D 
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utorm and cfoptiii'e of that; foidress by a British army, doportefl into Hiudvistan 
ami left to rot in a OJovernmont Mii!?iuitio at Agra. " Sin transit gloria ni’iiRli 1’ 
Tho S/ibulttigin dyn.asty lasted one hundred and eiglity-seven yeav.s, and was 
overthrown by that of Qtior in tlie penou of Malnnad .Ghori, who in 1184, 
A. D., sacked and burnt <llia:'.iii. Daring the ascendancy of the Sabuktigin 
dynasty,,tlie Affgbuns gradually rose to power. Mahmud tlie Ghnzniriteafc 
the ommnenceinont of Lis triumphant cavi'er largely employed them as »oldiev,‘», 
and after his successful iaviision of Hindustan, estnhli.shed many chiefs from 
among their tribes in the government of tlm difficuH newly acquired provinces. 
Mahmud’s gnceessor continuing his policy, placed cxeos.rive power in the bands 
of tho Aftgliaiis. And this continued increasing till during the early part of 
the reign of the house of Ghor, wher) it raached the bulirdnating point. The 
.Affgliana IVom heitjg the subject race, beeamo the ruling one, and ' at the very 
commencement of their career, subdued Hinclmstan aw'd established a dynasty 
of their own at Delhi, or Indi'apat the aiiciimt Hindu capital about 1193, 
A. D. Tho Affghan or Pathan dynasty though iutorrupted by the Tartar 
invasions under Chingliii! Khan in 1222 A. I)., and Taimur Lang in 1S89 A, D., 
and their dominions greatly curtailed, (their native country, A Ifghanistan having 
becomo a posse.ssicm of tlie victorious invaders) v/aa not entirely overtlirovvn 
till 1525, A. 1). when Babnr, baving twelve years previously, conquered 
A Ifghanistan, took .Delhi and established the Moghnl dynasty in Hindustan. 
Babar Badshah died at Dcllii in. 1580, A. D. and in accordance with his 
commands before death, was buried at Cabul, wlieve to this day his tomb is 
hold in ii,s much veneration by the Affghans as if be were one of tholr own 
sainis. After this event, .Mfghatustan became more timn ever an object of 
contention between the riviil Moghnl and Persian sovereigns, alft frequently 
passed Irom the possession of one to that of the other, sometimes in th.o midst 
of political distractions of greater importance enjoying a brief interval of 
independence under native chiefs, till the time of Nadir Shah who, h.aving 
conquered Affghanistan in 1730, raised the Persian power to the highest by 
the capture of Derhi and massacre of its inhabitants in 1789. But Niidir’.s 
conquests were too rapid and too extensive to be of long duration. He himself 
was murdered near Mashad in 1747, soon after his return from India laden 
with its wealth and riches. At this time Ahmad Khan, an Affgh.'m elilef of 
the tribe of Abdul, and an officer in Nadir’s army , having seized the murdered 
sovereign’s treasure near Kandahar, had hinibelf there proclaimed king of 
Affghanistan under the title of Ahmad Sliali “ I)urr-i-])urran," (pearl of 
poarl.s), a metaphorical expression for the acme of excellence, tic was sup¬ 
ported in his pretensions by the neighbouring Hazara and Beluch chiefs, and 
many of the Alfghan tribes allied to him by clanship and who have .since been 
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dtst(ii''uif1ie('l by tlw of “ .DiWT&r’ whilst “ Jicsr/iiUTimi" miK (ippllc-d 

to the otlwr x1itl;jhan tribes, who supported his olaiins but were of diiPertiit 
clans. The ceromoiiy of Alitnad yiiah’.s installation iu iho government ol his 
uowly-iriade kingdom,,, took place on an eroiU'',nioo overlooking the estensivo 
plain of Kainlftliar (the .split is now marked by an ordinary looking domed 
edifice held sacred as a shrine), on which at a distance of about four miles 
from the .spot on which he was declared king, iie founded the present city of 
Kandahar, named it Ahmad Shiihi, and nnula in the seat of his goveniineut, 
and iu which ako his bone.-i wero deposited under an elegant d-nmed building. 
IJnring the reign of Ahmad Shall, AH'ghanistan throwing off the [ olitieal 
trani'mels from which, during the viciesitiidcs of eenturius siie had never been 
free, bcHiaine n distinct kingdom, and am, aired more independence tluin she bad 
ever boforo enjoyed. Ahinnd Shah the regenerator of Ids country, died in 
.1773 after a very Buccessful reign of tweuty-.siv'years, and was succeed'd by 
lii.s son Taimur. l,n 17t)3, iiffcr T.iirtuir’s death his son Znmaii a.seendud tha 
throne. Zarn.an Shah us weak and cruel a prinoo aa his father, fell a victim 
to the plots of his rivals, and after a hrief reign was de[K)8od and blinded liy 
bis lialf-brother Mahmud, who was himself shortly after doprivixl of his ill- 
aoquired power anil imprisoned by Shall Shuja-ul-JIulk. the full-brother of 
Zaman Shah. Shall Shuja, after a hrief enjoyn.cnt of power, was forced to 
abdicate ard lies the cemutry in 1800, owing fo the dark conspiracies and 
rebellion of his enemies headed by .Fatteli Khan, the Uaralu'.ai chief. The 
fugitive monarch at first sought refuge among the Sikhs, but being ilisap- 
pointed in bis ill-founded hopes, and with dilliculty escaping from tlie restraint 
put upon him by tlie vSikh chieftain Kanjit Singh, throw himself on the pro- 
teotion of tJfi.' liritish Govtirumeiit at Ludianah, tlumgli not until relieved by 
Riinjit of tliat prcfioos burthen the koh-i-nur diamond. 

Mahmud in the interim having escaped from his imprisonment, was reinslated 
in the sovereignty by l.’attoh Klmn, who, for lii.s secvices, was appointed 
Wnzir and his brothers Dost Muhammad Khan aiidKcdm l)il Khan, eu. were 
placed, respectively iu the govoruments of Cabul and Kandalmr. 

i’atteb 4v.lmn whoso power and iiilluenco were objects of envy and jealou.sy 
to tbo beir-apparont, was assassinated in 1818 at Haidrkliel near Ghazni by 
Kamran,Muharamad’s son. This foul deed raised Muhammad’s enemies tln-migh- 
out the country, wlio, under the plea of disapprobation of a crime that, was 
of daily oecurronee and a national custom, took the opportumfy to throw oil’ 
subjection to an usurped and tyrannous autbority. Tin- whole country pre- 
sently became convulsed with discord and rebellion, and divided into indepen¬ 
dent ehiefshipR. Muhammad died at Herat, wliich was all that remairud of 
his usurped kingdom, and was here .suecoecled by bis son Kamraii who, after a 
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lon,^ and tyrannuns exenviso of power was murdered by his VVazir, Yar Yluluim« 
mad Khan, Alikczai in 1842. 

EandalMi' after .Fatteb .Khan’s death hecamo an independent eluffsiiip 
■•aidor Kohrt Dii Klmn, and bis brothers, who shared with him tlie profits of 
the govOL-urnout: whilHt Cabul at the satno time full into tho liauds of Dust 
Muhammad Khan, all. brothers of the raurd,3i’ed Waxh', 

Isndi eontinueJ to be the eondition of Allghanistan rill 1839, when a British 
.irniy ontcred the country and reinstated the fugitive,Shah Shuja on the throne 
of hifi uoccstorf). The regenerated moiiaroli idtw-a very briof oarecr was 
murdorod at Cabul during- tho rebellion and disasters that oocutred there in 
,1841-43. Dost Muhammad Khun (w.ho on the di-spersiou of all Ids hopes of 
rogaii'iing pow^ iiad survcuiderod him.self a prisoner; on being relaiwecl by tie 
British Oovemniont, !,ms.teiied to his recovered priucipality Ciibuli and having 
rostored order and (irmly re-ofitabliahiid his authority there, graduttlly,'(!,xti,vndcd 
his power. In 1850 bo,brought ,'Balkh under bis rule, and in ,1854 Kandahar 
ahio siiarirtg the sumo fatu, became a possessloii of the Arair, Dost Muliainmad 
.Khan. 

Uerut on tho other hand, after the death of Yai- Muhammad Kdiati in 1853, 
was governed by his son Byad Muhammad Khan for .three years, when b.e 
was displaced by Muhninmad Yusuf Khan, Saddoxai, who nfter throe montha’ 
roign was delhnmed hy Isa Khan a Bardurraui chief. Isa Klnui being threat- 
em-d by tho Atlghnns, called in tho Fersimis who took Herat in 1856. Thi.s 
iniVingement of a previous,twaty with tho British led to tne Borsiau, w-ar of 
] 856-37 3 oti the eoiielusion of which, in iicoordauce with the terms of a new 
treaty, tho roraiuus evacuated .Herat about the rniildlo of 1857. On their do- 
pai'turo. it fell into the himils of an A%han chief, Sullum Aliinad Khan 
Barak/.ai, a prominerit actor in tho rebeliion and ensuing disasters that oceu.iTed 
at Cabul in 1S41. 


Limits and inhaUfants.—AiX^hawkUin, by which is here meant the country 
of tho Ailghan people, and those allied to them by manners and austonis, in 
contradititiuctiou to its political limits, is bounded on tho east hy the Indus 
from Swat and Boner on the north, to Mittan Kot on the south, imdusivo of 
thoKo districts. The southern boundary is formed by the Beluoh (li.sti-icta of 
Kiich, Gundavva, Sardwau and the Washai mountains, wliieh last separate 
Boliiehistrm from the great sandy desert that forms the south-western portion 
of Alfghauistan, On the west it is bounded by Persia and Porsian Khoras- 
sau, the sandy and for the most part desert region of Sisban encroaching on 
the southern portion of tins border. On tlm north, Affghanistuu presents an 
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extremely iil-defltiGd border, along wliich from 'v'^st to east, lie vdie indepen¬ 
dent chiefsliipa of Maro (a depeiidonoy of Khiva) Uokhara,. Kundoz, Bndukli- 
ulnij, and Kalirlitan, whilst the country of tlw Haairas (tlio Parop^nniraii 
mountains) oc(!iii)iea a very oonsitlurnhle tract in the north-rvest uf tlia conn- 
try. 0'he'Hajiarii.i are an indepondent (the border tribea only I)eing sniyret 
to tbe Alfgbans) nowado people of Tartar origin, their featuiea and general 
bodily cmirondutiou coinciding with the type of that race. They speak, liovv- 
ever; a dialect of the Tor.sian language, ainl like that people belong to the Sliia 
sect of Mulianitnivdans. They have no knowledge of their origin or history, 
but usually declare tlietn,selves of Mogbal desoiuit. Tlieir wealth consists in 
vast Hocks of horeosj camels, goats and sheep. I'roui the hair and wool of the 
camel and goat, they weave a variety of warm fabric.s,' suited to the clirnato of 
their country. Tliose are known as barak, kurk, <t;n. wbicli arc hereafter 
mentioned again. These together with sulphur and lead, the produce of ti.eir 
luounfcaiuK, are it source of considerable profit to the llazar.awho largely 
barter them witli thelf neighboui's the Uzbeks, I’(;rsiuns, .'wcl Ailglians for tho 
products of their respeetive countries. The Hazaras .are saiil to be a brave, 
healthy and hardy race, I have, however, olwervcd a frequmicy of leprosy 
among those of this race who have settled in Affgbanistaii, they are usually 
employed as grooms, labourers; &o. and earn but a precarious livelihood, and 
consequently live oir the bardos-t fare, rarely tasting meat; and not always 
obtainirvg a sullicient su)iply of bread. In tlieir own country whore al,<.r this 
disease Is said to be not unfrequent, they live entirely on tbo j)roduce of tbe.r 
Hocks, and cultivate none of tl»o vegetables coimnou in Aflgbanistan, though 
t.hey ha”a abundance of wheat and barley. 

InluihitaiUk —Aflghimistan witbin tbo above described limits i.s inhabited by 
many distinct tribes exclusive of tlio Hazara.s, 

Several of tlicse have no national or kindred affinity whatever to the Affighans 
v.’hil't others, though they resomhlo the Afl’ghaus in language.', fiudure.c and 
many of tlieir customs, .are rejeoted by them as brethren, and a-ssigued a 
separate origin, their names not being found in tlio genealogy ol the Allgli.uns. 
To the former class belong the Kazzalbashis, Parsiwans, Tajiks and other 
Parsizabans. 'fhe two first am Persians and entered the country with jKa<llr 
fcilmb. Tho Kazzalbashis servo as soldiers, and form tbo greater portion of 
the cavalry and artillery branches of the Alfgbau forces. The T’arsiwanB 
dwell for the most part iu towns and cities, and are occnjdc'l as inerchants, 
shopkeepers and the various trades, whilst those who live in village communities 
are liusbandmen and shepherds. The Tajiks, though of a different race, 
resemble the former in occupation as well as language, but they principally 
le.nl aa agricultural life, and settled in villages cultivate the soil. 
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Th). tlie secoiul clusA oontaiiiiug those who eall tlicnisolves Piithatm, though of 
a cli'.feferit origin from tlie AfFghana, beloiig to the tribes of Karsuii, Ashtarani, 
JMashwdiii, Warclalt, &o. I'lie Karani division eo\itain.s the Oi’akxiii, A^fridi. 
Mimgal, Kl'iittak and Khagjani tribes. This la.st is divided into the Ziizi, 
'i ori and Paris aeotions, and the ’Wazlria are sumedmas itududod uinong the^y. 

Each of thi.'sa, tribes is again divided into nuinoroua 1‘hels and stai^ or clans, 
and each tribe possesses its own territory. 

All'tbe tribes known a.s Karani are found on the slope.s and the 8as(cn■^J 
raniiiications of the Sufed Koh. Thus.tho Afridis and Orakzais oeoupy tiro 
hills drained by the Jlara river (a tributary of the Gabul river.) The Khat- 
taks occupy the range of bills e.xtcndiug from where tho tDabul river Joins 
the Indus to the Kafir Kot on tho K.urram river ntcir naunil. The Znzh, 
'I'eris and Parias occupy the southern .slopes of the Sufed Koli, iind its spars 
in that direction, which are drained by the Kurram river, Still fui'ther south 
of these are found the Mangals and Wazi'ji's. The Khagyunis are .separated 
from these liy the Cabul river, tliey occupy the Mawzi hills betiveen Lidpura 
and Bajour. The' .DaluKiks aonfictiuiCH incl.aded among the Karams, are dis¬ 
persed throughout the oemntry in small (.vnninunities,. 'they possess no lands 
but usaiillj act us tho servants of the Affgh-ans. 

Tho Aslitiirfuiis and Mashwdni.s are principally found in'the Uerajat. The 
former' arc chiefly occupied as merchants, and Carry their merohaudiKe from 
India to Bokliara, tlirough Cabul and vice verad. The Mashwi5.n),s are 
husbandmen, nomades and slicpherda. The Wardafcs occupy the narrow western 
defiles o'f the .Logar valley and the lulls drained by the sources of that river. 
They are fi.ned in villages and cultivut i the .soil, 

Of tlws yktf'ghans, the Ghalizais, .Durrdiib and Kokars are the thpce main 
divisions. No eorrcct estimate of the numbers of these tribes can he arrived 
at, at present, though of the aggi'(!g.ite poiiulation of the oountry, they do not 
number a half, but rather I believe less. In all the populous districts a large por¬ 
tion of tlie population is made up of Parsi-zabans, viz. Kazsialbashis, ParsiH'ans, 
and Tajiks, wbich last are the mo.st numei-ous. iriiero are besides many 
Hindu.stania and some Hindus, In the Kohistan (Highlands) of Cabul, aro 
foxmd many tribes vvbo, in features and to some extent in language, i-esemble 
tbo Kafirs, though they profess Muhammadanism. Of these, tlie chief tribes 
inhabit the district of LogmiSu and are kirown as Nimcba (half caste) Sadu, 
Kawiil, &o. The two last mentioned aro gypsies, are very poor, lead a roving 
life, tell fortunes, and are adepts at petty thieving, and have ii language of 
their own. Of the other tribes some .speak a dialeot of the Persian language, 
and other's a ml.ved patois of Pukhslitu and .K'lifir langiuiges. 

The total po]iulation of the country may be divided from their dilferent 
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iriodea of lifu into two great and antagoiii.-tie eb.sscs, viz. tliosc wlio liave 
fixed abodes, and those who have no fixed abodes but lead aii erratic life, 
migrating from the low to the bighliuul.s and vice versi, in aeeor dam^-j witlj 
the changes of the season. Tho latter, the nomade population, though they 
Bometiraes cultivate a sullicienc)' of covn for their own eon.'^nmption, live for 
tho most part on tho produce of their Hooks, and beyond the attention reiiuir- 
ed by these have no other occupation than that of robbers. .A.nd when 
j'ictiraB are not to be found ivitbin their own territories they seek tln’m in 
those of their neighbours, who at ouce resent the trespass, and thus tho 
ordinary monotony of a pastoral life is varied by the excilemunt of a rctaliative 
warfarb and aurprisala. 

The lixed population dwelling in the towns and villages, are occupied in riie 
cultivation of the soil, tho various trades and other industrial pur.-iuits. liul. 
among these, the Alfghans ((.xeept only the poorest of tho poor) from tiicir 
positions as masters, deem it decogatory to their honor to engage in any of 
the occupations pursued by their companions. And on being itskecl tlie reason, 
with an air of olfendod dignity deign no further reply than “ zo l^ukktvn yam" 
(Tama Pukhtun). T'ho Affghan beyond serving as a soldier, or cultivating 
the ground for his own support, or engaging as a wholesr.lo mc'chant folloa s 
no other useful oeoupation. The nmndiant or the ))Oo' .st of his cla.'S will 
not keep or serve in a b1io|). The 'dlbagor wlio grow.s his oivn corn looks down 
on tdie market gardener, and wovdd liiinscif on no acem, :it raise vegetabi, s. 
An All'ghan who has had patience and perseverance sufiie-ait to mast' r the 
orthography of the ITorilii, not to say its interpretations, for though the 
number of those capable of reading (apai t from the priesthood) is few, that 
of those who understand what they read is still less, har no exercise for his 
calling among his own tribe, irhey will not follow him lii hii> devotional 
genuflexions, nor will they employ him to perform the burial ceiemonie.s of 
tlieiy dead; neitlier will they entrust the education of their childm-n in tiieir 
prayers, &e. to him, lest, they say, by lfi.s taking ad.autage of bis inllueniial 
position,, wa aliould bave a cause of enmity against him, and by injury to him 
become sinners before God. In fact tlio priestliood in this country, thougb a 
very powerful I'ody, and in most cases for evil, are, with eomparatively few 
exceptions, in like manner as the mereaniile community, manufacturers, mecha¬ 
nics, &c. mostly foreigners, that is Peisian.s, llindu.stanis (Punjabis and Kash¬ 
miris) Arabs and others. 

Tho AlFglums ir fact are essentially a laistie or nomad people, and like all 
unoivilized mountaineers inveterate and savage robbers, though at the same 
time they are hospitable to strangers seeking tbeir protection ; but of late 
years, this .ancient custom baa, to a considerable extent, become obsolete. To 
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^ ( oircumsl'iiiftos of thoii* rnofie of life may be al;triliui;ed*tlieii‘ art'rsi )tt to rtll 

I' ijatbled nr civni:i;''d oconpatioms ; w l.ikt' on tlm oldior linnd, tbeir i'rujvai and 

tamporatf, aliniciitary habits in tliis ftato, combined witli an aotlvo opru air 
, ' life,rend,n'.fl lhet /1 hardy end atbltdic. TlieyarngniK'i'aliyavveil tm'ideh.'uid- 

somo race of .middle st itni’B, and alw-iyn ( horisli long and pati iarcdial herrdH. 
'i’lidy are lotid of field rporfe, such as:b>m!,ing (i.nrl shooting, nmi of music, 

: which'is of two kiiuls./martial and sniaoreoiitic, and though not devoid of 

pathos ia b,vonght but with the full jiower of th.o Inugs. With- n'gard to tl\,^ 
, ; latter, the cuvinua striirigcr on eiKiuiriitg their metifing, soon leuriis to hia 

dwgn.-jt tliht i:!ie love-suiigs of the AffghauB ate im index to, their brutal vices, 
iudiilgod in by i.ll classes alike from the king to the scavenger. Tlfey w.ro 
adilrcssed to hoys! 

' The Affgtnuis are extrotnciy superstitious, and Iwo unbounded belief in 

inifiicles; and their priests by pampering the.'o traits iu their character, iiavo a 
very poworfulliokl on the control of thcic, actions and conduct, and 'which, 
they not unfrfopieutly use for tlio advancetmuit.of 'their own designs. Every 
village hf s its or holy shrine, with its attached legend of' some mira¬ 

culous power. The grcatHr the impossibility of this, the larger the iiuraber of 
devotees, and the profits of tlio rniraclemofgcr iisrally a onuiung mullah or 
fnkir. They believe finnly iu fttirius, genii, as-trology, alcuemy, &c. nud not a 
few spend their wealth and years of toil-in sciirch of the philosophor’s atone, 

! which they believe tiro British possess, and are thus enabled to make gold 

and silver ad libitwn. - ' 

(Jlmnie ,—A country whoso surface is diversified as than of Affgliani.stau,, 
[irc.scnting every variety of mountain -ind slicppo scenery, must needs oiler a 
oovrespondiug' vnviatiUu in its climate; and the opinion of its iulmbitrmts 
formed from experience i.'^ a safe criterion in the nhsonoo of pcr.^onal observation. 

The nortl'icrn portion i-f the country, more particiibu-ly that occupying tha 
hilly ranges that skirt the southem base of Hindu Kush, ia considered by tha 
A irghiuis as the most favored spot on Hio earth, the laud of milk and honey. 
Kero are produced in lavish abiindanco all the fruits and grains common to an 
European country, together with sugarcane and many Indian pulses, Ae., 
whilst with regard to the climate, the people themselves otfer the best proof 
of its exeolleuco. A fair, tall, rnuacukir and well proportioned people, tl.ey as 
much excel tho imtives of Hindustan physically as does the European. 
Indeed, occasionally some of those highlanders when equipped in the cast oil' 
uniform of our Briti.sh army, of late year.S adopted by the Affgban govern¬ 
ment as the clothing of their regular troops, (tho jirestige of tlio British 
soldier having viiiprussod tho people gcticrally with a wholoenvne awe o!' his 
provteas) much resemble in outward appearance their noble superior, whom 
they ape with such pains. 




During tlic sunvtuer luoutbe, the rays of .a fervent Indian sun in this region 
are tempered by oool breezes from the adjacent snowy ranges : wldlst the 
rigors of ibe winter aro braved ;u clothing of sbeepskius, furs, and fabrics of 
camels’ and goats’ hair, <&c. The climate of tliis region, though laiubd as the 
finest in AlVglianistan, lias its sickly sonson bowovor 'J'liis lasts from Jidy to 
October, and during this period the mortality from fovors and Ijo.v l-oomplainta 
is described as very great. The [)eopio are predisposed to those diseases by 
reason of the great and immoderate quantities of fruit all classes cousuui'; 
duiing this season. In tlio winter months acute pulmonary a)ii;etiun.s prevail, 
espiieially among the poor who aro more exposed to the severities and vicis- 
witudes of the weather. Pthisis and scvol'ula an; eommon diseases, and 
bronehocolo and stone in the bladder are often met with, the former espcciidly 
among those inimbiting the slopes of the Snfod Koh. 

Southern Affghauistan on the other haml pre.sents in its general aspect, a 
series of sterile elevated plains or steppes, traversed, mostly in a south-westerly 
direction, by bare rocky ranges, the termhiul prolongations of otl'shoots from 
the Snfed Koli and Hazara inoiiutains. The greater proportion of this tract 
forms a good grazing country ialiabite’d by several pastoral tribes of Aflgliaiis 
(of which the Ghilzais arc the luoat numerous) called from t .eir vagabond 
habits “ kuoM," who wh li their families and flocks roam from place to place 
ill search of pasture. The towns and villages are for t'ue most ]iart confined 
to the vicinity of the rivers that flow through this part of the country. 
These are the Qhazni river ti.at flows into the lake Ab-istada, and the rivers 
'Tan.ah and Argandab whieb, ut.itiiig beyond Kandahar, afterwards join tlie 
Halmand. 'These streams, with the exception of the last imtned, are ulmust 
entirely absorbed during t'.ie summer niontlis for purposes of irrigation as well 
as by evaporation. 

'The climate of Ibis portion of Affglmnistan, viz.: from Ghazni to Farrah, 
is not very salubrious as evidenced by the pliysical api>euraneo of its inha¬ 
bitants, who stitt'er much from fevers, (elnefly tertian iutenuittents) and hepatic 
aft'ectious and their sequela;, general and abdominal dropsies, enlarged spleen, Ac. 
This is inoro especially the case in the Halmand district, where the subjects 
of these 4iseases may bo counted, it is said, by the score '.n each village: .skin 
diseases chiefly of the herpetic cla.ss, and stone in U.o bladder, are conimou 
diseases. 'I'hero arc other diseases of a ditJerent cl nss and owing their origin 
to the degraded and vicious habits of the Affglisns, which here, as in other 
parts of the country, are extremely common and need no furtiier mention hero. 

'The hot season in this region lasts from June to September. Sevoro in 
itself it is rendered more trying by frequent dust storms, and a fiery west wind 
that prevails during the period, whil. t tlie bare rocky ridgeas tluit traverse the 
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ooiintiy, by absorbing tbo si>l.ir rays and again radiating tberu, cause the night 
air to'be close and oppressive. Tins cirt uinstance bus given rise to tlie hero 
universal custom of sleeping on the house-tops in the open air, whioh when the 
heavy dews that fall at tins season arc considerod, will account for the fre¬ 
quency of rhenin.'itic complaints and catarrhs. The autumn, winter and spring 
in.iiith.-lai-t: from October to June. Fio.u S.!ptembci to Kovember, the end 
of summer and commencement of.nutumn, the .sickly season prevails. During 
these three months fover.s and bowel comi-ilaints are very rife and cause much 
rnortaJity. The winter, during vsdiicli a cold biting easterly wind prevails, 
varies lii severity with the elevation of the country. Itigorous in tlio Gluissni 
distriot,* and diminbhing in severity as the counlry fnll.v, it is mildest at 
Kandabiir where snow falls in the plain oiJy in severe sRaaons, /fhe mountain¬ 
ous network occupying the soutli-easteni portion of AlTg'hanisitnn is described 
by the ua.ivus as very Imaltliy, '‘seept during iho height of summer, when 
fevers prevail. Tlie soutli-wostern portion of tlu) country is ocoupiod by a 
grout sandy and almost uninhabited desert, over winch du.ring the summer 
season, a dciully iiot wind blows. 

I’rodi/ciious .—Variid us i.s the surface of AfTglianistan its natural produc¬ 
tions, mi',oral, animal and vegetabb:, are equally so. 

At the end of this paper 1 trust to bo able to add an account of some of 
tho members of the last named kingdom met with in tins country, which 
m.-iy serve m a slight degree as -an iliustiation of it.s Horn. In the raean- 
wliile, a few words on tlio ordinary productions, natural and induntrial, wiiicli 
serve as .-irtich'S of food of general use, or of commerce. And first of tho 
mineral Idngdow. It is iioees.saiy, however, hero to promise that tho position 
of this missidu lias beam so socluded from all around ; inforinatior. elicited by 
enquiries lias been so unwillingly given or altogether withiield ; and our actions 
have been watched with such suspicious vigilimce, that, with a due regard to 
the iustructions of Govermneut, a full or thorough investigation of the suiyict 
1ms not liceri practicable. Tho following matter, however, has been obtained by 
an examination of the bazars. 

.Slineri'l .—There is no doubt of the existence of abund.ant mineral wealth 
in Affgliiinistan, especially in its northern and eastorii portions 'where igneous 
rocks overlaid by seeondaiy oolitic strata form its principal geological 
foatiu.s. But these hidden treasures aro little profited by, owing as much to 
the want of energy' and skill in the people, as to the unsettled state of tiie 
country. Iron, lead, copper, antimony and other metallic oi-es, sulphur and 
several of the cartliy alkaline and metallic salts, are mot with iit greater or less 
abundance in viiriuns parts of tho. country. Coal is fouii 1 ii\ Zunnat and 
yurkhnb and near Olmzni, on the surfuee of tho ground. Its inflammable 



proportioil are well known to tlie natives near whose aLouo it is found, and i)y 
whom it is called '‘‘Mra,” but not used ua fuel. 

Iron exists in large quantity iu the Parmali disti-ict; wlicnco Cubul ro- 
eeivea its main supply. 

There a»V; no copper mines worked in lliis country, Hub I have scan 
some specimens of tiro \W9ooolt variety of copper ore, said to have l)ecn found 
on tho surface of the groimd in the Koh-i-Asuiai, a few miles «'<■ 0; oi Cabcl. 
1 was also told that, owing to the jealousy of tho owner of tlio land in whicii 
those fragments were found, the fiwt was kept as secret as possilio. Xalivo 
siilplmtie of copper is said to bo found in the Q-ul Koh, ab nit forty miles west 
l>y north of Chazui. 1 was unable, however, to obtain any Hpctituciis. 

Lead in found in several places iu AfFglianistau, though the greater portion 
onteriiig the country comes from Hajiara, where it is dir-erilied as biung 
gailiered in many places on tho surface of the ground. A vein of (his meta' 
combined with antimony has lately been discovered at K.ila .Mulhili Unsrat, 
Iloh-i»Pdtao, /vrgandiib, about 82 miles north-vvi.'st of Kclat-i-flliilzi. 'J’lu; ore 
is smelted iu ii large cauldron supplied with a iioiiisoiital lateral cliirmiey in which 
the antimony sublimes, vdiilst the lead sinks to the bottom. A supcrileial mino 
is also worked at Nekpai Kdl, Jvoh-i-VVardiik, about 2Ji iuilcs nortli of Gluiziii. 

Antimony is obtained in considerable qU-inlity at Shaliiualtsfid, a iiill aboulj 
SO miles north of Kiinckluir, The rock liere is niagneuiu, combined with 
silica, and in it are Several quarries whence arc obtiiimal tlnj ehrys'ditc and 
serpentery from which ehiirms and rosaries arc mamifuctured, as also soap 
stone used by tho natives iu the [daeo of soap. 

Sulphur is found in small quantity at Herat. Hero i(. is dug out cf the .-.oil 
in small amber-liko fragments tho sizo of a pea or wainut. Such irregular 
grains of sulphur are also often met 'witli below the debris of tho ruin.- of (.hc 
old city of .Kandahw by those who delve its soil for manure. Hut here it i.-: 
more frequently met with in small dirty yellow c.akes, much reseinbliiig cloy, 
but wldch on burning evolve abmidaiit sulphiireou-s vapours. 

Kundiihar receives its principal supply of sulphur from the Hazarah country, 
and from Pfr Klshri on the eastern coniines of Siestan. In the di.-itrict of Pi'r 
Kishri tlierb is saieVto bo an active volcano called by the natives " chah-U 
dvdi*^ or smoking well, from wbieh smoke and n.slies are said to issue. My 
informant was a drug-seller from whom 1 obtained some fragments of sulphur 
au.l sal-amoniao fused together, as also fragments of pure (used sulphur, and 
alum, which has evidently been subjected to the inluieiiee of greafheat. On 
enquiring the history of tlm.se articles, ho said they were at intervals brought 
to Kandahar for sale by the Beluchis from Pir Kishri about a month’s journey 
for camels in the direction of BelueliiStan. The natives of this place, he said, 
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obtain ttioso things i»y approvtcliing the b.-wn ami slopea of the “ chtlt-i-dudi" 
liill, armed with vary strong handled shoveia, and clothed in felts aa a. protec¬ 
tion from the hot ashes uhd sulphiireo'js vapours which choked thr so who 
approached too deise, whilst with the ahbvds they scniped avvay the sulphur 
and «al-amoniao from the surface, .1 could ncijingago a man to visit the spot 
for speciiuvuts, owing to the general dread the Fieluehis inspire in thi« part of 
the country. The speeiinena above referred to, ijowcver, are hore’ii'ifch for- 
warded. 

ZltiOj in tin form of it:' Bilic.ito, called “ xciJd' by the natives, m rant with 
in tiie district of Zoba in the country of t'i e Kakars. It is dug out from thu 
soil in earthy nodular fragments of a rfeddisl) yellow coloiii* And arenaceoufi 
structure easily divided by a knife. It is ohiefly used by .Bword makers for 
polishing new Mlades. • 

Nitre is abnndarit all over the eouth-westarn portionfi of this country, 
where it frequently renders the waters of /tfrrcmj unilrinkable;; it is generally 
of excellent quality, and is, with little trouble, ohtair.ed in beautiful crystals 
fr'-.m three to four inches in length. The usual ruotboil of purifying the salt 
is to boil Its solution (the salt having previously been separated from the soil 
by Ibiviation) in water with the Contents of several, new eggs. Thus, as it 
hardens, collects in its substance all foreign mutter ii:. suspension, end bears it 
up to the snvfaoe. This seiim is eon.4timtly rernovod, ami the ooutents of 
fresh eggs adchad to the solution till it becomes quite clear. The solation is 
then evaporated at a slow heat for cry.sta.ls to form. The nitre found in the 
rniuB of ol'l cities i.s the most esteemed, and that produced at Herat is con- 
siderfjd tire t,>e8t in this part of the world. 

Tegeta'bles. —The culi.ivatod vegetable products of Alfghani'stau arc wheat, 
b.arlcy, maize, millet, rice, pulst«, peas, beans, carrots, turnips, cabbages, 
onions, lettuces, oucumbers, melons, egg-fruits, toBiata, beet-root, &C!. and in 
some (liatcieta, as in Cabal, Jalalabad and Kandahar, potatoes (introduced by 
the British) are rai.seci, 

The cultivation of oats is eonfinecl to the northern borders, bub they are 
often seen in the wild state in the corn fields ivi all parts of the country. 
Madder and tobacco, both artioles of export, cotton, opium*; scssamum, mustard 
and other spci ial crops are raised in certain districts. Indian hemp (bang) is 
grown around the towns and cities solely for its intoxicating properties. Clover 
and lucerne .are eveiy where cultivated as fodder crops. 

The fruits of Affghiinistan, viz.: the apple, the pear, almond, peach, quince, 
apricot, plum, cherry, pomegr.auate, grape, fig, mulberry, itc. each of which 
has many varieties, are procluoed in profuse abandance and of excellent quality 
ill .all the well cultivated districts of the 'eoimtry. They form the principal food 
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of ala.-o ctes of tl.o people throughout-, the year both iu ^ 

prOHorvod state, and 5u the latter coudiUou are exported n. grout ^ua > - 
ke walunt, the pistaoia (in the uorthu-n borders only) the od.h e p a. u d 
rhubarb, grow wild in the northern and eastenr l.ighlauds, and w, h tne txc j 
tion of i last arc also artielos of export. The irnit of the ^ 

Cabnl district is dried and packed in skin.s for w.uter use; masses ei fh s eako 
are often reduced to powder and used for the same purposes as corn louu ^ 

Of th.e uncultivated regetatde products, asafo-tida rs one of tho <='"- ■ 

plant yielding this gum rem the naifhe. cafaCida. grows w.Id most p uar- 
Lly in the sandy and gravelly plains that form the western 
coiry. it is never cuhivated, but its pec.diar product .s colic, ted m the 
de.sert., where it grows, and is fm tho most part exported to Hmdnsta.r an 

TirSiida trade of western Aflghunistan is alm<.st entireb' 
of Urn Kakuvs, au Atighan tribo occ.,n>y.ng the Bon va j 

tho vicinity of the Bo.lan. Baring the coneet.ng season m Ap. . hW 

Juno, about four or five weeks alter tho new leaves iiavo 

percmniul root, rnar.y hundreds of Kaksrs are 

from Kandahar up to Herat. The plant is mot wrth ,n gveates 

Auar-d-u-rah and the Halnv.md uistviots; though found more or ,e8S m a.l l ar^s 

tuL'country. The gum resin is obtained nr tho 

eolleetod at Kandal.ar, whence it is emried n.to the 1 anjab, S.ndh, • 

■ The (Vail vagumted stem or the low cluster of sheathmg Icves Iu - 
belonging to old plants and the latter to young ones, .s rernoved " 

.ith the root, around ^ ^ of the 

„„ will, . «»k bu.Jk ,f d,wl l»,b. I.O.. .1.1... » » F«'V» •** » 

tU. .... , wbm Ihi* i- i k „o 

ftoaiafew to a couplo ol pouiKS tku tliiokiies. 

. ,o.t„b«ne;; ^..ob .od it i. .,.0,. .d«.. 

of a mans log* tiualtj o g +Uo Tho extent 

terated on the spot by tho coHector.s, before it cn era 

, .f adulteration varies from 'tLo best sort, however; which 

t,r powdered gypsum a^e v le v ^ root be.ad of 

is obtained solely from the node or 
the newly sprouting plant, is never adulterated, and sells 


priire tiuw the othw Idiuls. The prioo of the p'ui’e ^^n 1 " at Kamlahar varies 
from fovir to aevon Indian Its. per rmnA-Tdbrh'" (about Sits.), aiul of the 
inferior kiuds from one and a half to throe and a half .liiilinn Its. per “man,” 
I’lie aaafontidn , is coninioiily used by the MulianmiadaM population of India 
as a, condiment'in several of their dishes, and espcciolly ffii.'teel with “dal.” 
It is not an artinln of g(,nKral onnatunption in .All'g’haniKtaii, though oftru 
proBcrihod as ft JCflj'OT remedy for co/rf diseases by the native ))liysi<;ians, who 
also us« it as a vermifuge. The fresh leaves 'of the plant, whiolr have t-he 
same peculiar stendi ii.s its seeretioii, when evoked tire commonly used, as an 
article of diet by those near whoso abodes it grows. And the white inner 
part of the stem of tho full grown jdant, which reaelies the ats.ture of a man, 
is considered a delicacy when roasted, and llavoml with salt and butter. 

Among tho numerous other iiidigonovis wild plants wlmsc fruit, gecrefciotiR^ 
or tile eiitii'o herb, are used by the n.atives as cktnmtio meilioines, food, or for 
otlier useful purposes, my space pt'vniits the mention of n few only. 

Tht! wild me (iiicl wormwood have already been montioiit'.d, a.s nlsiotho orchis. 
Soverid sjvecies ol' this genus are mot with, and one (orckia mmaould) yields 
the'clried tuber known as “ it is found only in eevtain spots in 

tho tnountiiins. There are two sorts met with in thc .baKurs, and both are 
known by the same namo; one is imported from llussia and Pi-rsia, and the 
other is the produce of tdie indigonous plant. 'I'h^ imported iirtiule is roost 
cstoemed, the tubers being of larger she, proportionally heavier and of better, 
quality than the home root. As sohl in tlm bazars, howovor, both kindu are 
often found mixed with cntch other, and nlwmyB with tho dried bulbs of ft 
moniitftiu squill. Tho cnmel’s thorn (lu'/fysanm aliugi) wiiieh abounds 
tlironghout the country is said to yield a kind of ruanna, tlio 
of tin; bazars, att K.amlulmr 1 have watched ninny patches of camel’s thorn 
tliroiigh the year, but never succeeded in fniding any signs of exudation of 
sap, or of tbe tears of mamia. 'I'lnme who sell tho drug, howuve;!', say that it 
is only found in sandy wastes, where Urn plant grows in great patches often 
mingled with the dwarf taaniri.sk, from whicli also manna is soiriotimea 
obtained, idueh sandy regions ato also the habitats of a spocdcs of lly wiueb 
by piercing tho bark for the deposition of its eggs i,s probably , the eauso of 
lilt) exudation of tho manna. There aro two kinds of manna met with, viz,: 
“ turmjabUi. and sirl hiaht.” Tim camera thorn and perhaps tho tamarisk aro 
the usual aourees of the “ turafijahin,” for tis sold in the shops, Ita small round 
grain or tears tiro mixed with the withered red papilionaceous llovvers of tho 
camel’s thorn together with its leaves and thorns, whilst tho “airhUsltt” which 
is in largo grains, irregular ni.asses or flat cakes mixed with little black or 
brown and rough fragraent.s of broken twigs, is obtained from a tree that 
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grows in the liiglilands of Cubul, and is c'r.Ilod by the nativos “ d(',h choh" 
(bhickwooil) which U probably from its doacription a irajiiiius or ornus. 

In tiie uasterv! highlands ai'e found many species of the jujube tree (zizyphus) 
called by the mitjvcs hsr.m\<l%mcw:’ Tiny yitdd edibla fruits, •.vhich mi 
tlui dried state arc used as cooling- adjuncts to purgative draft;;, and as slmrhuts 
in eatm-rh and bronohial iilfeotioiis. 'I'lie larger variety of “o/wi’’ is culti¬ 
vated ns an orohai-d tree in many di^tiicts. Generally distrihut-d are tbo 
tftkhum ancUhe kl.b Cpklacia Uhijuk). 'i'iic fruit of 

botlf ;iro enten by the natives, tmd yields an oil used for burning and culinary 
purposes. \ The khiujak yielda quantities of a very terebiutbinabo ;ci.m or 
rnaktic,, called by tlie natives “ nianiak-i-'kkiniah," and whicli, as also the 
dried fruit, dre exported to the fhmjab, feindh, Ac. 

The inaStj!) is used a.s a n.ia 0 tii',atory, and iu various inedieiiial unguciits and 
plasters; and tip:! fruit, bruised, is used in aharbats, &o. as a warm stimulant 
and autispasilnodic. Tbo A:ehakKais, an Afl'gliau tribe inhabiting tlie Tuba 
mountains, wfu-ro these trees are very plentiful, use the fruit (pn.-.- i-vod in 
skins aiul mixed witii their resin) as an ordinary artiele of diet; a favorite 
combination b big made with curds of milk and khiejak paste. Ihe true 
pista tree (pistacia orwntalis), though ooeasional trees are met with, does not 
grow in Ail'ghanistan. The pista mita enter the country from'I’tish-kargan. 
Another tree yielding edible fruit is the “sanjii'’ of tho Persians anti the 
“ nauxillek" ol' the AHgliaus. (MlceUf/uns orientaUs). It is found along the 
banks of water-eoiu-sea in most di.striets, but is more plentiful in the western 
part of the country. 'J'he trees arc remarkablo for their silvery lepidote and 
aromatic foliage. The fruit (oinpe) is usually eaten boiled with riee in tlie 
Biime manner as apricots, in the dried state, or else it is consumed i'rcsh. A 
tree known, by the v.eniuoular term “ amlak" (of which I have not .succeeded 
in obtaining the llowcr) yields a small berry about tlie .size of a gooseberry. 
Tliere are besides Several species of edible berries that grow wild in the hills ; 
tiiey are generally classed under the cotiiprehensiva term ■gwrtjuni" by tlio 
natives: two or three. that 1 have seen belong to tbo grsner family of pilants, 
k great variety of wild herbs, sueli .13 plantains, fumitory, inurjoram, basil, 
horiige, buglas'3, &c., &o., .'jc. are used a.s niodiciiie;- by the native phy- 
suiiaiis, and some of them, as the chicory or wild eiulivo, are cultivated for 
this purpose. Wuslirooms iu great variety and other fungi may ho hero 
mentioned, us being gathered as food in most parts oi' the couuiry. They 
are known by the .Aftglnm and Persian terms kJuircrt:'’ and " Mmamjh,” 
mid constitute a considerable portion of the food of some classes of the 
peasantry, tiio nomads, and especially of the Hindu population of towns, A-e. 
to -whom they supply the place of meat. 





AnimaU .—The orJini.ry domestic auinials such a. the liovst’j the camel, the 
cow, and occasionally tho buffalo, tho sboep, the goat, &c. constitute the 
main woaltli of tlie major portion of the inhabitants of Ail'gh niistan. 


Horses form one of tlic staple exports of the cnuiitry. 'i.'he indigenous 
species is tho “ yaifr-," or baggage pouy ; a oardy, active mid stout animal 
of about fourteen Imods, used mainly as a beast of bunion, though also lor 
riding. They supply also the renumuto for a considerable portion of tba 
Allgban Irregular Cavalry ui:d Artillery. The breed of horses known in 
India as Cubul horses are principally from Maimannu and Mashad, whilst 
those bred in the country ate out of the muros of the country by Persian 
horses, or rather a mixed breed bettveen the inferior varieties of tho Turkoumu 
horse, the Persian and Cubul horses indiscriminately. 

'I'ho breed of horses in Affglianistan is said to have improved greatly sineo 
the acquaintance of the Affghaiis with the British, 'fhe present rider Amir 
Dost Muhammad Khan has tak' U considerable p.iins to difhiso Arab blood 
throughout his territories, and has now sevtral extensive breeding establish" 
inonts in whioli tho horses as wtdl as many of tho mares are picked specimens 
of the Arab; I'crsian, and Turkoman breeds. (This last is said to have a 
largo sVmre of Arab blood llr.st introduced by tbo Aralis, when they overran 
this country in the early part of the eigiith ceutury, and finoo maintained 
by careful breoding.) Tbo offspring of these, the Amir divides aiuoiig Ids 
chiefs and adherents, thus insuring their distribution throughout the country. 
Too great a proportion, however, ar.; spiiedily vvorn out or retulerod unsound 
bv overwork at a tender ago, tho u.sual custom being to work colts at sixteen 
or eighteen months of ago. Spavin and splints &c. are the nioft prevalent 
consequent diseases. Tho country horse or " yabU,” the camel, and mules, aro 
the great means by which the entire transit trade of the country is curried on, 
carts being unknown in, and unsuitable to, the country. 

Oxen, though generally u«uod for agricultural purposes, in the plough, and 
for treading out tho corn (which they do unmuzzled) Ac. are also used as 
beasts of l urden. 

The cow, and in seme places the buffalo, ar" k.;pt for the milk they yield. The 
forvnqr r.ro usually of ;i small breed, but those of Kandahar are of a laittor 
kind, and mdro rcsomldo the English animal both in size and the quality of 
tho milk they yield. Milk and its components in their separato states form 
an important portion of tho diet of the Affghans, especially of the peasaniry 
and those wlio lead a nomadic life. After the separation of tlie fatty portion 
of the milk in the form of butter, which is consumed fresh as '• masha" or 
boiled for keeping as “ f/hi," the remaining butter-milk is either consumed in 
the .fresh state (in which form it is considered a very uourisliing and strength.. 
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('iiitig dieli, with a sligiit jiaw.otic aotiiyh 'wlwn not followod by oxovciso) oris si.l. 
asiilt to allow the cnixla to form. This liuppeiis as soon ns Du: lluldheoomos 
acid, whioh occurs spontiineously aftn' stat^ding lU vr lU hours. Koinetiines 
tho ftoiigolation is Injrj'icd by the addition od' a fow drops of the milky stip of tlio 
lig tree, wliich is oolinotcd and dried for this purpose; and this or tho “puinr 
hud," tb« dried fruit of », solanacsous ’dant (Panrci'in coiigularis) is also used 
to congidiito imlk in tho preparation of cheoso. On tlie formation of tlm 
curds, tliB clear .supernatant vvlioy is poured off, and the curds deprived of 
nearly all their water by, lirtn pressure in a cloth. To Diis, a littio salt is 
added, and then handfuls of the nxass are shaped into sin.all cakes about the 
size of a hen’s egg. These are dried in thu suu, and soon bocomo as hard as a 
stone and kcop) for any time. 'J'hey uousist of nearly pure ensi: )/, and are 
called “ hurt" by the Allglums. Wlien required for use, several of tiicso cakes 
are steeped in hot water, and when soft are reduced to a pa.sto ia a wooden 
bowl (“ krut maV') and thus eaten witli bread, meat or vugifaibies, llrst a 
quantity o,(:' boiling “yhi" being poured over the mixture, wlilcii though very 
sour, astringent and greasy, is oaten with great relish hy Aflghans, with whom 
it is a national dish. For this peculiarity of taste, they art ridiculed by tlieir 
more refined Persian neighlKiurs, who for the special behoof of the Airghans, 
have parodied the' usual Arabic ph.raso expressive of surprise into “ Ld honk 
ton la illnh kritla kJim’i” Butter is made by shaking ihemilfc backwards and 
forwards in a suspended leathern bag or “ ’mmak," In thrifty families Uio 
women fasten tho “ masak" acros.s the shoulders when grmiling the corn, the 
to and fro action caused by which at the samo time churns th: milk. 

The sheep, which ia entirely tho fnt-tailcd variety, is of two kinds, that 
graze in separate flocks. The one always has a white ih ut-c, which is manu¬ 
factured iiitei various hotiia-mado stuffs, and is .also e.vportcd of lato years to a 
considerable extent, 'i'lie other kind has a l ussct brown or black wool, thes'.’ 
are calledposiiw* sheep, their skins being made into pontiim, whilst thedr wool, 
the produoe of the shearing season, is used ni the majiuCacturo of hits of 
various kinds and other fabrics. Tlie sheep is a source of considerable profit 
and coiKstitutes the main wealth of the nomad j opuilation ; who use their 
milk as also that of the goat and camel for the same purposes as that of the 
cow .and buffalo. Their tlcsh forms the main animnl food of thcAllghans, 
who are great meat-eaters when they can idi'ord it, and prefer mutton to all 
other meats. The produce of the shearing season finds its way via Bomliay 
and JCardchi to Bradford, &c. w-honce it is returned in a cousiil rably altered form 
as broad-olotliB and other woollens. A portion of the wool which it exported 
to Persia (ghain and biojan) re-enters tho country as Persian o irpets, kliur- 
jiijes, fells, Ac, During the autumn months, large imiuhors of sheep re 
2 .f 
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shiuglitiU'ud tlirougliont the'ifouiitry : carcases, cut into ooiivonient siizes, 

lire milbod V.'lth salt, dried ia the sun, and stored by for winter use, the people 
during tJiis seaseii tnovuig liftle out of tdieir houses. The meat tlma prepared 
is called by the natives ldnd£. Out in rdicca and fried xvith eggs, it tastoa not 
unlike salt pork or bacon ! oxen and camels also are slaughtered at the same 
season, and their flesli preserved in a similar mantmr, And frenuontly an old 
horse who is not likely to weather the winter, shares the same *'tte, the Affghan 
peasant considering all meat n^Wsti’ing so long as it is not forbidden by law. 

Many of tho wild animals of Affghanistan are hunted or trapped for the 
sake of tlieir furs, which are somethnes made up into clothing in the country 
or are exported to Mtissia. Of these tho more common are tho wolf and fox, 
met witli in all parts of the country. The other (sagiddh) found in most of 
tho rivers, The jebra (masb-i-dopa) found i;i tbe Ghaisni, Cabul, and 
Jalalabad districts. 'I'bo jipdrrel (mash-i-parran) found in tbe Kohistan of 
Cabul. A toHioise-sholl ferret fmusli-i-khor nikr) found at ICunduhar. This 
animal i.s often domi'sticatcd to keep vermin out of Imnsea. A species of 
badger (i/nr/rdd or//OJ'/iff'ay found in grave yards, moro eomnionlT at ('abul, 
A small leopard (xnx.) fmnd in all parts of the country, but in greatest 
ubundanee in a sandy district south-west of Kandalmr. Its akin is insed as a 
covering for saddles, Ac.. The Persian lynx (siuh (/OKh) is found at Kandahar 
and other parts of western Ilgbanistan, whore, also the wild ass (,/ora khar,) 
antelojios, and wild Ijoars abound. The bills contain tlie ibex, tive wild goat, 
in tbe ijimtern part, tbe wil I sheep, the “ bara singln>,” bears, <te. and occasionally 
the tiger is met with. J’oicupine.s and hedgehogs are common, as also in 
some parts, as in the Kobistan-i-Cabul, the “ dorai/a” n hybrid between a male 
wolf and the foinalo of the wild dog. 

In the desert sandy waste soutli of Kandahar abounds a sort of liwird, or 
snake, oalb.d “ rey-mahi" by the natives by whom also they are eonsiuered a 
very invigorating remedy in nervotis debility and allied complaints, They, 
are dried and exported, and bomg highly eatocmed, sell at a high price viz.: 
from one to three Kupces a piece at Kandahar. 

Tnduntrial .—The industrial productions of Allglianistan (exclusive of the 
produce of agricultur.al and agri-Iiortioiiltir al labour, such as madder, tobacco, 
tbe various cultivatocl grains and fruits, &o. wliiob, together with horses, .some 
silk, I'ur.s and, of late years, sliecp’s wool, oomstitute tho staple export trade 
of the country) consist of various warm fiihrics suited to the climate, and of 
articles of clome.stic and general use in the country. 

Of tho first three there are three principal kinds viz, 1. /vi/r«A, maimfaoturod 
from the wool of the harm or postin sheep, which is of a reddish brown 
colour and used exclusively in tbe manufacture of harraks and felts. Some 


b'irrnli.'i am n'oven from the 'vool of tlio white Klieop; thi<,* however, is [Tiiici- 
pally used in tlio manufacture of pashraina shawls, white felts, &o. At. 
Kiimlahitr (the villages around) n sort of while blanked 'rlt, called i.s 

made from this wool, and made mi into winter clonks (khosai cbogah) wliicb 
are. water-proof and very warm. 

2. Shakiri. — This cloth is manufactured from the woolly down and li.dr of 
of the biilkt or baotrian camel. 

3. ikurh is woven from tho soft wocl that growa at the roots of the h.air 
of the goat. 

Of each of these fahrios there are many varieties, dilTuring in ttie fineness 
of torture and material, and conserjueutl^ 1 price, which ranges from i or 
5 Knpte.s to 50 or 60 Bupees for piece seven or eight yards long by ono 
yard broad, or sntiioieut to make a native cloak or “ rlwyii/i." A'oiu of them 
fabrics are ever dyed, Imt they always luivo tlielr iiaOnul colour, wliich varies 
from wliite to high grey, redrti.sli grey, brown and dark brown. 

Silk is produced in more or less quantity in (?abul. .Tal.dabiid, Kandahar, 
Herat, &c. and is I'or tho most part consumed in the inanufai.'ture of home¬ 
made stuffs, though vhc best aorl,.s are exported to the Ikinj.ib and lioml.ay. 

Cotton is culiivated in some districts, but the snjijily suiait and u-.ed in 
tho inamifaeture of eoarso native cloths, lungis, Ac. 

Among tho articles of general and domestic use may be reckoned the produce 
of tlio various handicraft trades usually pursued in cities, which liorc need no 
farther mention tlian that they arc in a very depressed Amc. 

In the same category of domestic articles may bo included the Atlgh.m 
ride or jtizail, and tho aharah or Afi'ghnn knife, the po.sscssion of one or bolli 
being considered indi.spensable by every household in tlie country. They are 
manufactured not only in tlie towns and cities, but also in tlie'villages, and are 
often turned out witli very superior finish and workmanship, and are often 
(liima.sceeneil. The,/a««;7 carries with remarkaldo acviuracy up to tlirec Lumlred 
y ard.s, but from its length and weiglit is alv/ay.s fired from a rest, which 
consists ol' a long iron prong attached by a liinge to tho woodwora of tho 
barrel about a foot from it.? muzzle. Some jazails are supplied with ■ very 
long and permanently fixed bayonet. The ckarah or Artghan knife, a we.apon 
pecuUar to these people, (tiiougli used to some little extent by the I’ersian.s, 
just as tho Aiighans use tlie Persian dagger or “peslhkiibz”) is, in hands tliat 
know how to use it, a formidable one in close quarter figlitiiig among them¬ 
selves. The blade is usually two feet in length, and tapers from its short 
handle where the blade is about two and a lialf inches in depth to a fine 
point. The edge is always kept as sharp as a r.azor, and from it tiio Made 
gradually tliickens to tlie back whi'di forms a broad rib of steel. The 
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“ c/ifimh” is never «seil with. ;i tlirust, Iml; nlvviiys with a strir.jfht blow uaualJy 
i.lfiilt at tho head or outer aurfiico of iKo limbs, and in this case as tho 
important uei ves .md vessels nin alonp the irincr surface, the wound is more 
frightful in nppearimco than really dungerous. Tho Per.-iinn dagger on the 
contrary is only used with a thrust, usually dealt at the cheat or abdomen, and 
is thcroforo more danifcroua uiu'l lilculy to be fatal in its effects. 

Origin qf Ihf) AJTghans .—Tho Aflgbana call tiicin.se!ves “ Ban-i-hrail " or 
ohildmn of Iswol, and chiiin descent in a dirtot line from Saul, the Benjamite 
king of .Israel, They adduce, however, no authentio evidence in aupjmrt of 
tiioir clai'i), which it may ho liero mentioned is not an cacluBive one, since they 
admit all other Mulniinmiuhms, Jews niul Cliristians to bu children of Israel, 
exeludiiig only idol .vorsliipper.s and the heathen. All the records of tlie 
Atf'haiifl (and they arn mostly traditiniary) on the subject of their origin and 
doiiociit are extremely vague and inoongvuou.s, without dates and abounding 
in fabulous and distorted accounts of tho deliverance of the Iseadites from 
■Rgypt under Moses, of tho ark of the covenant (TabM-i-sahinu) of their 
figlitn with the Anialakites, Pliilistines, &c. and they are moreover so mixed up 
with Muliaimnadaniam a-s to give tho whole tlie uj'pearanoo of fiction or 
uncertainty. As an luampb: tho following aecountn of the Ark of tlio cove¬ 
nant arc taken fiv-m one of their histories of tho doings of tlie Israelites in 
Pivtostino. 

‘‘The ^ lahut-i-mtkina' tho oracle of the ‘ liuni-In^diV is diworibod hy 
some ns a eotihi of ‘ s/iu/nsAmf'wood, in which w.ire lignred tho forms of all 
tho prophets of Ood, Its length wu.s throe ’• arsh' (cubits) and tbo lireadtU 
of two ‘ esr-v/j.’ .It ivaa given by (.'rod to Adam in pimuliso, and Aduni at bi.s 
death heejueathed it to his son ‘ A'i«.V (iSoth) and so on, it was hunrled down 
to Moses. 

“Ibni-Abbiis sayii it 'v.as an inmge in tin-form of a cat, It had abend 
and a tail, and eacb eye was like u toreb, and itf forcbead was of einor.dils, 
and no onu bad power to look on it. In tho '.Imo of battle it travelled like 
tho wind, overjiowered its enemies, and when » liourd its sonml, 

they knew that victory was on their side. On the day of battle they piact rl 
it before them and when the oracle advanced, they advanced, and wliuii it 
stood still lian-i-Isrtill also stood still. 

“ Ilabb-hin-Mani.a says tlmt it was an order from the will of God that 
spako words, and that whatever dilReuUy nrr.so before any of the Ban-i-IurMl, 
they ropreM.nted tho eircumstaneo before the oracle mi<l waited a reply to 
guide their actions. Acf'trding to tlic statement of Ibn-i-Atta. taken from the 
KorAn it was two tables of tho Mosaic Law, the stall’ of Moses, and the turban, 
shoos and staff of Aaron, eontainoel in a ootUir,” 
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The following acooiKit of iho origin of the AlVghivin is contjiilMl from a 
careful ponisal of scvwil (savoii) Alfghn/i histories on thin snhjeet. luinll)- hnit 
me by the hoirfftppnrewli Sirdar Oholani llyiim' Khim. 'I hem books (bite 
from 70 to 252 ago, and prolbss to give tho true origin of the Afl'ghuii 
people and the cause of their settlement iu tlw oomitry that now bears their 
luuiie i anti are, it is almost needless to say, implioitly and luvoiuntly beheved 
b/ tlio Affghaos themselves. 

iS'drtif or S.m! they »iy,,wl\o on becoming king of larnd wa. call .'llJ/oA^• 
T'odlM on acfoaiit of bis height, had two sons, vis. Barakhia or Bariic/iait, 

t 

and Iramia or Jeromiah. 

Eotli were horn in tho same ho\ir, after the death of their father (who 
together with ten other sons, were killed lighting with the FilMifl) and ol 
dirten at mothm, both of whom were of the tribe of i.mdCLev.) and lived 
under the protection of Ihidd (David) Sardli’s successor, llarakhm and Iranua 
rose to exahod positions under the government of Dm'td. Tho former prime 
minister and tho latter Comniander-.u-Cliief of the army, liarakhia had a am. 
named Asmf' and Inmiia had a eon named 'tbeso, alter t.m 

death ot their* fa tliar, filled the same exalted pofiitions umlw tlm govoniment ol 
SMman (Solommi) that (heir futlmrs did during tho reign of Duud. , Assaf 
hadeighteensons.aiid Afghannalnvl forty sons, Algharnia under the d-.mctmn.s 
of hulemau superintended tho building of the Bait-ul-Mukaddus temple ot 
Jerusalmn) which DMd had commeiieed. At the death ol Suleuium the 
thmilies of A.ssrtf and Afgiurma wore amongst the chicfesC of the Israelites am 

greatly increased alter, the deaths ot Assut and Afghaunn. ^ t 

At the time tUb ‘‘ liail-ul-MMUs'' was ea'-ried into captivity by 
“ lJkuM.n-v..r” (Nebuehadue/..ar) tho tribe of Afghanna adbered t, Urn 
religion of the-ir forefathers, and on aceourt of the obstinacy with which they 
resisted the idolatrous faith of tludr oo.upvorors, were alt- r the rm|ssac.c o 
many thousands of Israelites, h,r this reason, banished from A/mm (I alesune) 
by order ^f “ Jihuka-n-nr.'^r.” Ahor this, they took refuge lu the muuulaius 
of a r/Aur” and the Hioh-i-Fa,-ozaK:' ' »"«'* 'J' 

bourhig people Ban-iM In 

and inoiLcd greatly, and after a protraetc.i peruHl ol lighting, a length 
subdued the original inhabitants and bceamo possessors o t be eount v i _ 
gradually extended thch borders towards tbc Kchistun-.-tabul, Kaadabar and 

" Ariiis lime, and till the appearance of Mul.nmmad, this people, ^flgbans, 
.were reader,, of the Pentateuch and obse.vcd the ordinances ot the Mosaic 
law. In the ninth year alter Muhammad announced n.m«eli ... the p o- 
phet of aod. uud more than IdOO years after the time ol boluinon (this 
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Iiistory cltitcs npwavJs of i; century ago) ono “ Khalid Itn fPitlid" an inlia- 
bitant of Arabia and an L raelitc, and one of the earliest disciplea of tlio ninv 
j)roj)liot, sent and informed the Aflghant. of the advent of the “ last profihot of 
the times,” and exhorted them to accept his doctrine, (Khalid-bin-H'uUfl is 
claimed by the Ara,t.is as of their own people, Walid's niatemnl grandfather 
“ .Ahd-ul-ahams" being a rich naan and a chief of the famous trib.) o\' Koresh, 
whilst others assert that he was an Arab by bis father’s side, his mother only 
being an Israelitish wom.an). The Attghans on the receipt of .KhaUd'a letter 
held a oonfercnca of their elders and deputtid one “ .Ahw or Kakh" together 
vJith severid other cUiet's and learned men among them to Khalid at Medina. 
Thofiu, on their arrival there embraced the new faith on Khdlid’a exposition, 
an ] with him vigorously aided the prophet in diffusing his dootriiuis by slaying 
all its opposers. Kais and his companions in the height of their religious 
zeal are said to have slain seventy unbelieving Koreshitt'S in one day., And 
on being presented bet'ere tile prophet, he treated them with distinction and 
enquiring their names and finding them all Hubii.w ones, the jiropbet as a 
mark of his favour changed them for Arabic ones, and promised the-m that tho 
tiblo mulik (king) which had been bestowed on their great ancestor Sdril by 
God, should never depart fiaim them, but that their cliiefs should be eiillcd 
JUalikt) till the last day. And for the name Kais, the prophet subetituted 
Ahd ur-rashid whom ailerwards on hit- departure for hi.s own eountrv ho 
surnained JPMan- or Kahtan or Bitan or Batan (which in the languai'o of 
Syrian seamen is said to signify a rudder), at tlie same time drawing an apt 
siuiilo between his now altered position, as the pilot of his people in the now 
faith, and that part of tlie slop that steers it in the way it should go. This 
term has liecn corrupted by the lapse of time into ‘‘ Fathda,” and bins been 
adopted by tho Allghans or rather tho descendants of Kai.s n.s tiicir n.ationnl 
title, and is tho appellation by which they are known in Iliudustnn. The real 
national name of this pooplo is I'ukhtan individually and Bukhtava colleotivcly. 
This word is described as of llcbrcw, some say Syrian, derivation, and . iguilies 
“ delivered,” “ set free.” Tho terms Pukhtan and-Affghan are quite I'oreign 
to many tribes inhabiting the country, but all three, viz., I’uklitaii and Fatlian 
and AUgban, are properly applicable only to tho descendants of Kais. 

The genealogy of Kais is traced by thirty-seven geaerations to Malik Twalut 
or San'il, by forty-five to Ibrahim and by sixty-tbree to Adam. Tlie writer of 
the TAy'ww’»/ jhmJ or “collection of genealogies” (thi.s book is referred to 
by all authors of Aft'ghan history, but is, ns far as I can learn, ivn e.xtinct, if 
not an imaginary work) traces the lineage of Kais thus,—1, KaLs was tho son 
of 2 ; ’Ais tlie son of U ; Salal the son of 4; ’Abtn son of 5 ; M’aiin son of (1; 
Marab son of 7; Jaudar son of 8; Iskandar son of 9; llama son of 10; 


Au'.iu son of 1.] •, Miihkl sod of 12; Shalnm son of iSiSiildL son of If; 
Quanlil son of lo ; 'Azim ton of IG; Falilol son of 17 ; K'arani son of ; 
Malial son of it* ; Kl-.aiVifa son of 20; Maubnl son of 21 : Kais son of 22 ; 
’Aliviii son of 28 ; Ishonuil sen of 24 ; Harun son of 25 ; Kninrod sou of 2(i ; 

Alald son of 27 ; Salinah son of 28 ; Twalal son of 2!* ; lj;uvi son 30 ; 

’Aiofl son of ;it ; 'LVij sou of 32; Arwind son of 33; Maudol son of 34; 
Masalira son of 35 ; Attglmna son of 36 ; Jramis son of 37 ; Saiiil sun of 38, 
Ivaisli son of 30 ; Midialnb son of 40: Aklinoj son of 4il; Sarogb, son of 42 ; 

Yahuda son of 43; Yakub (Israil) sou of 44; Iskbuk son of 45; Ibraiiim sou 

of 46; 'I'aiij A/.har son of 47 ; Nakboi- son of 48 ; Soiogh son of 4D; San'gb 
son of 50 ; ilud son of 51 ; 'Aliir son of 62 ; Sabiku son of 53; Afi'aklisliad 
son of f>4; barn son of 56 ; Noli ’ of 56 ; Niilang sou of 07 ; Matoblaikh 
son of 58 ; .loris son of 59 ; VazJ son of 60 ; Matalail sou of 61; Anos sou 
of 62; Sbisb .•on of 63, Adam. 

Ivais is said to biive manied a diiughtor of Kbalid, and by abom be bad 
tlinm sons in ffbor, viz.; Savaban, Uat'in, and Uhargbasbfc. lie did afc 
eigbty-sovou years of ago in 41 Jl. i663 A. D.) in Obor, I’loin Ibe ibovc- 
namc 1 ebroe sons of Kais, tbo whole of the present existing tril.ios of Alfgban- 
istiiu trace their imiiiodiato desoent. But strangely enough tin Afigban 
historians make n j mention of the rest of the “ Ban-i-Israil” contemiimaries 
of K;iis, tn.'ating them as if they had never existed. In one hook 1 have seen 
’•vritten by Mullab Akbtar ih 1163 H. (1741, A. D.) it is stated that previous 
10 the time of Kais, Balo, whose offtiuring are called Itilueh, Babak, and 
Atl'gb.an were biatbren! The descendants of Siiraban, Batan and Gbarglius 
represented respectively in the present day by tbo Durrauis, Qhilzais, arid 
Kakars, are traced into almost an iijlinity of branobe . in the genealogical tree, 
i.iiiny of which have heootno decayed and extinct, whilst on tic other hand 
the Dumber is kept op by the ooutiiiual production of new ones which spread 
out into utt intricate network of tribes, clans, fandiiet ami houses. Borne of 
tb 'Bo are appeiided in a tabular form at tbo end ot this paper. 

The offi piing of Kbalid bin Walid who was an Israelite, and of the same 
lineago as Kars, are settled in the neighbourhood .f Baghdad iu the country 
of ili.irbakar (Ylesopotamial .and arc called Kbalidi Allgbuns or simply Kba- 
lidis. And a portion of them who are settled iu Aflghauistan arc known as 
iSargakk or Bangash. 

Without considering the foregoing imperfect mid doubtful data, which with 
hundreds of like traditions, are hauded down for tho most part orally fioin 
generation to generation, and stored by every village priest in the countiy, 
ti.ere arc several cogent leasons for believing this people to be of Jsraelitish 
origin. 


Tho striking (.iivsiognoinio resemUaiioe vf tliu AtFjrliniis to f,lie Jews, whom 
though thoy 'msoguir.e as bvufchion, mul the lineage nl' Kais them aiieestor 
L'uitig tvaced through .Imlab, they on aeoount of their liavtletKal 

iiitiduiity, w.l fegard their na-ue as cmu i. ' reproat'h, the htiv of eiiuity, Chub 
is blood for blood, «S;o. ; a nnm marrying Ids deceased brother’s wife; flic 
inhenbaiioe of laud and its division by bita; the setblouier.t of impnrtuiit 
niidifcers or disimUm hy a vafereticu f.o the elders of a villago or trihe; btuj 
oiti'iiiig of sacntioes and the sprinkling tho hlood upon the Jiiitel and sido 
posts ot tho doors ol tin; house in order to avort posiiilunce or impending 
calamity from its inmates, (typical of the Passover), and for similar reasons, the 
ceremonial transferenoe of the sins of thecoinimiuiby to the head of an heifer, 
sliticp, or goat, jiad after leading it througn and round the village or camp, 
slaughtering it beyond its limits, or, as is sonietimw done, driving it into the 
wildtirneas (typical of "the s(iiii>e goat), the giving service' for., a spuoified time 
in order to cluim a wife, tw did .Jacob of old, &o, these and many other simihir 
customs all tend to subatmitiiite tho claim of the A ilghaiis.to an fsraelit'sa 
ovigim lu oomieotion w ith this stibjecl:, roa.y he montiu.ned a rmiarkaUu bedt 
in the Allghan ehura.rtin', ecjnidly purtieip.ated in by tho Muhammadan iaha- 
hitauts generally, and oim very much resembling the continually cbmouncrd 
and obstinately pei-Hevcrcd in, s:.n of the Israelites of old. Tins is their 
superstitious vencraiion ol' “ xUraU” or holy aliriims. These aro almost 
immmorabio and occupy e\'ery hill top in inhabited districts, and a.ro also 
abundant in the. highways and bye,vays, where they arcA usually »urroniid«'d 
by a clump of troes. May not these be oonsidcrod aiuilogon.s to the “high 
places,’' and grove,s so fretpaently vuL'idioned in the Scripture history of tlio 
Israelites? As an instance of their l'n?(iuenc)y, I may moution that tho city 
of I'lhazui and it.i environs (and whieb from this circuinstauoe is caimsidcrcd a 
peculiarly lioly place) ooutu.iu,s one luuidred and ninoty-nine of these slirities * 
of greutor or los,s sanctity. Each ia kept in order hy a Fakir or Mullah, and 
has its own history oi' the Imliiieas and miraculous powers of the, in many 
instances, iictitious dead, wlioso memory it commomorates, whilst the history 
itself, if not entirely fabulous, b: owing to tho wily policy of tlie priesthood. 
Tho fear ami reverence with which these siiarats are regarded hy tlie mans of 
tho people of this country is really astonishing, and much greater I bcliiwo 
than ill other Muhammadan countries, and they seem to hold a higher iduce 
in their estimation than, in practice at least, the Korfin or tho leading prece|)ts 
inculcated by it. 'JTui most careless ol' Mmalmans, understood in its literal 
sense, that is an observer of the preoeitts of Muhammad, witli howevor light a 
conscience he may omit his prayers and obhor religious ordinaaees, Ac. would 
on-no account leave a place lie was sojourning in, without visiting its more 
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favoiite or fashionable, ziarafo and 118 ) 10 ^ bis respecte to tlia saints whose 
tncfnoritfi, til®y ooninieniO"ato- visit ail the (djiel ztarats in tUo ccuntry i.s 
considered a Meritorious religious duty, seeontl only to> the [ulgriiuage to 
Mecca. II 10 ziarat is. not only visited as a religious duty, but is resorted to 
by tbs subjects of di-seaso, by those wlio have matters of inipor;;inco in lir.nd, 
and ):>y filio.se who have been ovtmtaken by iiii-sfurtun,;. Tiie mediation ol tbo 
doiiuict saint is besought on beh.slf of the .sick, whilst for the remainder lii.s 
bbissing is beliov-ud' to ensure success in the one instance a.id allovi;>tion in 
the other. 


How- the Affglmns -came, into the country they now ooonpy, seems to he 
involved in mystery, though, on considoring the suliject, no iniU[)erable ohyra- 
tions to tlie practicability of their transportation from Palestine to Aflghatr 
istan present themselves. ’ 

The Affgliaiis, Recording to their own , recount, after expulsion from Sham liy 
order of “ Buktii-n-ni.sr” settled in the Kohistan-i-G-or and liic Ki,)h-i-Fi'rozah, 
This hast, it appears, is a range of mountains extending along tlio ncuthern 
border of tins Haziirah country, and connecting tho eastern prolongations 
of the Aburz range of Persia with the western spurs of tlie liindu Kush. 
Xhougli how or when they don’t know. Probably tlioir emigration to these 
parts was the work of time, and was gradually performed. We know by the 
2iul Kings, chap. 17, verse 0, that “ In the 9th year of ' jsoa, the King of 
A.ssyria took Samaria and carried I'sratd away into Assyria, and placed them 
in Hiilah and llabor, and by tho river of Gozan and in tlie cities of tlie Mede.s.” 
This occurred tinder Shalmaiiesei’ King of Assyria, about 722 B. C. Two 
years previous to this, X.'iglatli Pilcser took Gilead and (laliico ami all tho land 
of Naphthali and carried tho Israelites Into Assyri;). And subsequently 
aliout 5S7 B. 0. after a long senes of adversities, previously foretold, tho 
Jewish nation was destroyed, and tho Jcivs carried in captivity to Babylon by 
iNebncliadneXz.ar. In 53<i B. 0. Cyrus Issued his lainmi.s edict liberating tho 
Jews and air Israolites, During the long period of I8S yeans tliat elapsed 
fi'om the first ciiiTjtng away the Lsraelities by '1’igla.th Piie.ser to their final 
restoration by Cyrus, it may be fairly as.snmed that they became dhstribiitcd' 
throughout the Medo-Persian Empiro, at least thioughout its po]iulons 
part. Indeed we know by Bst’ner ohap. -‘I, vorse S and chap. 8, verse 0 that 
the .lews were scattered throughout the provinces of the Medo-Persian 
cmpiie from India to Ethiopia. Now it is not impossible that afier Cyrus 
issued his edict liberating the Israelites, many of them instead of availing 
themselves of their emaneipaiion to return to Jcrnsalam or Palostino, seized 
the opportunity, through dread of future adversities, to escape IVnm the 
degraded treatment they had so long endured at the hands of their conquerors, 



or cjf't.'tliey worv t'oro»!fl I'y sobsjoquunt dyiiasUi tioil jwlitioiil clifingiis occui'i'iug 
ill tha Moilo-Forsiaii f.im|>iri), to collaet together for l:h.-ir own protoctioii 
from the perseeiition tliat inel them on every httud,',ai:ut in eithei' cnsc! under 
ancli circtunefctifleas n diflicnlt- mountfiitt oountr}' would naturally. l>e choffou 
as a [iliwe, of rcftigo and retreat. I may boro digress to inerition tliat 
fho 0U9ton) of casting tlio " inir” r.? “lot” referred to in tho text abovo 
<]Uoted is still in..cofnnioi) |>ra,otu!e among the Adglians uoclor the imtoos ol 
“ “ I-iiola" iu difi'erifut districts., The Affghiins also have a ti-adition 

that the K.lialbar was at one time inhabited by the dews, And this is 
referred to in the following-errod aj..icl deniiuciation o.f'. the Suni.s iigainst all. 
IjMetdi'S. It riivis thus ! 

“ Sartun KliiUv-i.rah.J-har elmMr Siirvvar Almbakr, ‘ ITnir,’ Osmiin wu 
Haidar. 

“ Abvii.uikr yur-i-ghilr. 

“’lliiir Mir-i-durr.adar. 

“’Osman Shall .Sowsir. 

“'Wa’All lath lashhnrust. 

“]liirkih'.f (n (diahr yakira kluiilaf dauk kamtarfn-i.lihftr.i wu kht.k wa 
“ Jn.hu,d<ln-i-k.haibar iist.” 

'Which literaUy translated runs thus.; 

“ My head is the dinst of tlu road of the' four lords, Alntbulu*, ’Uius, 
'Osman jiiid Haidar. 

“ Abuhakr, tiro frion-Tof the oav-.i. 

“’D'mr, lord of pearl j..osse8.ror.'i, 

“ ’Osman is a royal knight.and 

“’Ali (Haidar) is a conquering anny. 

“ Whoever denies one of these four is leaKt fif the bear, the ,hog and the 

Jew of tlu? Kiudbar,,” 

T'o return from tins digression from the Affghan neeount. ‘I’lic Allgtia.n* 
continued to occupy tlie Kohistaii-i-ghor fill the time that tl)C Ghoridu dynii.sty 
succeeded that of Sebuktagin the 'J'avtar chief on the tlii-oue of Gluw.ni about 
073 H.. (1170 A, D.) And although many of them iiccoinpanied Muhammad 
Ohiisiuavi in lOl.l A. B. oi'i his victorious march tu Dellii and Somniith, and 
remained behind in Hinduatan, tlnis laying the foundations of the eolonica of 
Pathaua t-hat were afterwards estahliahcd there, the Affghans did not then 
occupy AfFghanlsfcan as tluy do now. It was during the reign of irhaliiib-ud- 
dtu a Gboride sovereign, and by Ida orders, that the provinces around GhaKiri viz, 
Kandalwu’, Cabl'd, lii'yawar, Swat, ’Ashriaghar, Kob-i,-Suleiman and tire country 
as far as Bakkar and Multirn were oolonize.d by Aflgbans, who, for thi.s jiurposo 
wore bi'ought with their fahiiUes and flocks, &e. from the Kohistmi-i-Ohor. 
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Alii] first spot ooloriisied l)y tiiem is saiil-'to be tlio Ivoh-i-ifiissi or Kussi 
Obof. (Persian and I'uksbfci) a spur of tbo Taklit-i-Suloinmn rail;; '. The 
coiiiitry occupied by the .provinces above aientioncJ, that is extcTunug from 
PSjrtwar on the north to Bakkiir . on tbo soutli, and iVorn Iv'itidabar on tho 
west to tbo Indus':'in tho oaKt, was called “ JiawrtA'' or '‘.Boh,” that is 
lUgblands iind its iuhabitants “ Bojiiila'' or Highlanders. 

The Susufizai Al%hans on being quif.^tinned as to wdieiicc tlmy origiunlly 
came, aKvay.s nuintion ** Olmafa Mnrglut” \\\\\A\ they say is in Klions.sau. 
Tiiia latter term applies to two ditlVrent countries, viz, to the fViraian province 
of that name, and also to all the cdnntry lying between (^er.siu and the Ilolan 
in one direction, and Bukhara and l.l,'!ncbi3tau in the oth ir. I have not n et 
with the name “ Ghimra Mttrtjha” iji any book de.scribing tlia origin of tbo 
Alfghans tlnit I bare been able td peruse, but learn that tbora is a district of 
tiiia name extending from near Muktir to K.ikt-i-Gbiizai, .south of and paral¬ 
lel to tbo valley of tbo Tuniidt. 'fhe name *' Ghwara uibtnjka” is sai'.l to bo 
descriptive of tliu country to wlVioh it is applied, viz. tlnit it is ii good grazing 
country. .In I’ukhslitah ghumra ymim good, nouri.sUing, &c. and /nwghct'ts 
tbo name id' a grass welt sriitod .for pasturing. 

Thorn are many tribes in, Alfghanistim, excliMive oftlie Ivazzalbasliics, Turks, 
and 'J'ajiks, wbosu register not being found in tiu) gnnoalogy of tbo Alfgban.s, 
e.vclnded by thein from the right to the titles Baii-i-Israil, Aifglian or Pukhtdiu 
tiiong’li from having adopted their language, the Pukhshifi, and to somo 
evtont their customs, they have beiin admitted into the nomcia'!ij.tu"o of tribes 
known as .Fatluin in commo.u with Ali'g.lians, to whom alono tlio title is properly 
applicable. The origin of tho.se tribes is very obscure. .But tbo Aifgiiau 
bistorians with a happy knack for invention, account for them all by special 
legends. For in.sta.iico aecorcHiig to tbeni at some indefmito period past, two 
men of tbo “ Ormicr” tribo went out in Kcaruh of gamo. The tribe “ Oroiur” arc 
d'-sonbed .as Iruving been fire'Wor8hi[)per.s, and received tlioir namo from this 
custom. Once a week they congregated for worsldp, men and women indis¬ 
criminately. At the conclusion of the ceremony the priest e.itiiiguiahing the 
fire called out Onrinr. (In Pukslitd or means “ firo” and mur “dead.”) At 
tide signal, each man .seized the woman nearc,st him, and wlioover she was she 
becatn .0 Ms wife till the next meeting, whun ehauce cliHiiged the lot. 'J'iio 
two ratm who went out in search of game wore named Ahfl-uUdh and Zakaria. 
As they proceeded tiiey camo upon the late eneamping ground of an army. 
Here the former found a Kariihi (the l^uk.shtii term for an iron cooking pcd.) 
and the latter a little hoy, who had lieen loft behind by the unknown armv. 
i'i.'ikaria had ninny children but Abdullah Iiad none, and they aooordingly 
agreed to change their recent acquisitions. Abdullah adopted the child as his 
2 Ci 2 
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aoii, and (roni the fMjvIoii'-oceiim iico iittoiuliiig his possession of him ninnod 
him Karj-iie, and in di o kimo found hmi it wll'u iVoni hia owni ti'ilie. The do- 
seoiulauts of tltis Karrlto are called Kari-hs Karam or Kitraldnd, anil an.* diviijed 
into suvenil triheif, each of u'liicli ia itj turn subdiviiled into Tuimornia it7u’/S 
aad 2iins, 'i.'lio eiiiof triho, mc'iudcd nmler fcho name are “ Ora&sia'P’ 

Afeidi, Mnnytil, KhalUtk, and Khngtjani (Wnn wliicli last siinwig the trihea 
'Ziuzif Tor'i-, Pari arid. Kharhcure. 'I'he W'jwii'is aro also somotimos, iiKiuded 
among tile .K/'rrlifu, and i\w. Dahmrh though gentnilly described as tBsS 
original (Hindu) Inhiihilanfcs of the eastcru portion of the eouutry aro 
Hometiinog clnssorl with the Jif/vAf's. ^ 

'flm tiihfn Auhtunini oi Siarttnl, Miwhwmii or Mmhmi, Hmni,; atnl 
IVitnliJc dceevihed as of Arab dosoentj their ancoKtor Syail, Mubamnuid 
Burnumod Geti/i tlarnz from his long I'inglcts, being a lineal descenihuit by 
eloveti genernliwiM of the Jialif AH. All these are to be (■jiind in AflgliaiHstau 
except lihet Uamtl't wdio at an varly period I'migratetl to Hindusiiui. 

'rheg-iMualogiciil tables <>f the Atfghans, that ia th« lineal descemtimts of Kara, 
though they all agreu in tlie main particnlars, are ii'equently id; variance in the 
particuhirs regnrdlrig the Bmaller subdivisions atui ven'Hcutioiw of the different 
tribes. TIjey oil agree, however, with regard to the origin ol’their finest fci-il'ii!, 
thu pride of tho riiitioii, the Gliilmiis. These are l)y their own aee;<ttiit»^ imd 
UR their iianio implie') a misbegotten people, the descendants of an illegitimate 
son of a Qhoridc Priiiuo. Their uceount runs thus. At the time the Arabs 
oonqueved Phrsia and Khorassan, (uhout the close of the first century of tho 
Muharattiadim era) and entered the territory ofClhor. Shah Hussain ivynathfnl 
prineu of that country and an ancestor of the Ghoridcs, ShahMul-din :;,end 
Milhrmld, Hed from his own, country and sought refuge in tho moimtuins 
skirting GKor, Here ho found aii sisylum under the roof of ihitivn the .second 
son of Kais, and at whose liands he rijcinved all hospitality, wldoh ho repaid by 
seducing lua host’s daughter Blbi Hattu. The parents in order to avoid tho 
disigraec that was predicted proeipilared a fonmil marriiigo betw een the .flouplo. 
The soil that wa.s shortly after born was named “ iThahoe,’' from the attendant 
cironmslanoe.s. In rukshtu “ y/irnT' means a thief and “ soe” a son. Mattubore 
8hah Hussain a second son named Ib'uliiin, who wa.s nurnamod “ Loe'’ great. 
T’his term became eorniptod into “ Ludi" and was adopted by the elder branoh of 
Ibrabim’.i desceiuhiuta, who supplied many of tho kirig.soFthu Piibhnn dynasty r.t 
Delhi. The rest were from the tribe of Sv.>‘ anoblier branoh of Ibrahim’s odhpring. 
Hy a.second wife named llilri Maid, Shah Hussain had a third son Snrwilni But 
Shah Hussain imt being an Affghan, his offspring took the name, of their re.spec- 
tivo mothers. Tims the tribe springing from Elbi AIattd’8olfs[)ring wore called 
hlahiKai and those from Alattu’s were called Mattazai. In the course of time, 
however, this fell into disuse, and all wore included under tho term Qhalzai, 


Bei'ok'I' Tn,ii Kaij:!.)aha.h, C,[:unn'A,iaj3 .Disruusirir. 
liitroiucHoii .—On liho.ut'i’iva.l oi’ tho Mlsiiioii <it Kauddhar, in accordance 
with the instructions of Goveriirricnt, I proposed to ebtiibliah a eliaritable dis¬ 
pensary in the city,. The preposition, was at first,received witli much suspicion 
and evident distrust, and the crowils of applicants for medicine and advice of 
both sexes and all .ages wlio daily besieged the gate of the rrsidcncy wc.re 
warned cdl* by the senfcri.fs w true Atighaii style. Stones flow I'rooly amidst 
the crowd, wlnlst those within rcKch were literally served with the butt cud of 
the musket, and e\r«u-thQ “ cold wte.t‘l’’ was not entirely dw[iunsed with, fur on 
file subsotjufent eRtablisbment of tho tlispensary one of the etwdiesl,- applicants 
w'i'.a a sulferer froiu a bayonet wound in, the back, received at the door. ,ln 
th«j eonrue or .a few wccka, ,mutual confidence having been, estaldi.shed betsvcHn 
the Mission aval the heir-apparijut Sardar G-lmlam Hydar Khan, tlm latter 
thi’ough (dto kindly exerted, julluence of .Major Lumsdt-u, assiyued an old 
empty serai, adjoining the court of our rosidence for use as an ho.spital. At 
first the apjrlicauts were entirtdy froih among the ,!ieir-appart'ut’s soldiery, but 
gi'adually, as suspicion wore ott', the city people and vi.ll.'iger 3 were admitted, 
and at the end of the sscond mouth after tlia arrival of the .Mission tho 
dispensary was in full work. This nows having gone abrond, (icuph; liocked in 
from all parts of the country, fiwu Oabiil, aharni,, l.'nrmi,i, Halmand, &e. 
Until tho hrst however large numbers were refused adraittaucu by the Atfgbau 
officials, oil the plea of thoir'boloiigdiig to hostile tribes or being su.spicious 
charactoi's, and a confidential, agent of tho Sird.ir was in constant attendanoa 
at the diBpnasa.ry with the profeased ohjoet of keeping tho, heir-a;)parc.ut’s 
unruly eulijectif in proper order. The pwticulars concerning the dispensary 
being i'epre.3ent9d by tho accompanying formular returns, I propose after the 
foregoing prelimiitary remarks to note a few observations. 1st, on the climate 
of Kandahar. 2ik1, on the diseases which may ba attributed to it. 3rd, on 
tihe diseases caused by the. habits and mode of life of the people, and -Uh 
concluding with some account of the healing-art as practised by the Ati'ghans- 
C/maf 0 ,-^Kanda].nir has not a very salubrious oUtimte. Tlie mas.n of it.s 
inhabitants compared with those of the northern and eastern portions of tlie 
country ate blear-eyed, fever stricken and rheumatic, andsuHer iu a remarkable 
degree from lisEiruirrhoidai atlectioas. Indeed so prevalent is this disease, that 
in the city of Kandahar most families possess a domestic enema syringe, a 
mode of treatment usually extremely repugnant to Affghans. 

lly the Aii'ghans the climate of Kandahar is compared to that of Balk 
which is notoriously unhealthy. This, however, is probaldy an exaggeration. 
In a native work descriptive, of tho di.Terent districts in Aifghanistan, the old 
city of Kandahar or Hu.wam Shuhr (which was destroyed about a century 


ami a quartor ago bv.^'adir Shall) h tleaoribed as having from an early period 
.Hcquired a notorioty Idr unhofiUhinoss, inhabitants being plagued with 
bloody fluxes and freijuont vii-itations of epidemic cholera, and ns an instatJCS 
liabiir Ih'idthah is said to have lost forty soldiers of the city guard in one year 
from bloody flux alone. Sbah Tr.masah, as a sanitory measure planted willow 
trees on the ban ha of the canals tliat supplied the city wifih water, but it 
would uppi-ar without much resulting benetit, as afterwards it was tbe cuetom 
to transfer culiiable governors of oilier distric-le to this one as a punishnusut. 

The proseut city is in no wise free from the niorbiRc ebaracter assigned to 
its prodfroe.sMir. About, twelve years ago the city'-, in common with the wludo 
district vv.i.. visited by a severe outbreak of cholera, and again three years ago 
11 similar epidemic ravaged the country and carried off great luitiibers. The 
people ,i.;em{;mber these visitations with hoi-roj-, and point to a gravcyiu-d about 
three miles east and we.st on tho plain, nortih of tbe city (and which did not 
previously exist) as a proof of the magnitude of their havoc. On the arrival 
of the Mijssiou at Kandahar (25th April, 1&57) an epidemic small-pox of tho 
confluent kind was raging in the city, and r. fnmiuo that prevailed at the same 
tune added to the horrors of tho pestilence, indc.rd so great; wins the sullbr- 
iiig during the height of the epidemic, that our necessary rido tlirougli tiio 
city boforo reaching the open country and again on our return was quite a 
painful ordeal. 

Ei'cry house liad its doomed, Oying, or dead, whilst the houseless lay naked 
in the public thoroughfares in the silence of death, or filling tho already foully 
tainted atmosphere with their moans, the ravings of delirium, or the pangs 
of starvation, a feast to myriads of flics who, whilst gorging tliemselvoK, filled 
the body with worms, and hastened away to disseminate tbe plague. The 
epidemic continued iu its violence -for about six weeks after the arrival of the 
Missiou. After this it gradually subsided, but continued in a sporadic form 
until onr departure, more than a twelvemonth later. In fact the disease is 
endemic, and it is diflioult to .seo how, in common with other infections or 
contagious diseases, once having occurred it should he otherwise, oonsiderlrig 
the utter negligence of all sanitary precautious, even the slightest. On the 
contrary the numevons vvatorcoursefi that circulate through the city are polluted 
with all manner of filth and ofl'al with which tho streets abound, whilst the 
inhabitants instead of “ going about” outside tlie city, use the housetops and 
streets, even to the very threshold of their own dvvollings. 

During the hot weather, intermittents and bilious remittent fevers wore very 
rife, though the mortality was not extraordinary. These were followed in 
autumn by epidemic bowel-eomplaiut.s which carried off many victims. And 
finally in winter, during December, January and February, the city as well as 
tho district goiienilly was visited by an epidemic and contagious continued 
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fever, of tlio typlio'ul typo with regard to its asthuiiie '.diriraoter, but I'cmark- 
ablo ibr tho great frequency of Impntlo cow plication and jaundice. Tlie 
mortality f,-oiri tins epidemic was very groat, owing to want of proper cni'o 
and protcotiou from tlm unusual severity of the wo;i.tlicr. b'or uprvards of a 
montli during the height of the cold weather the deaths in the city of Kandahar 
from this cause ulouc ranged, ns far as I could accurately learn, between 12 and 
1,1 daily (though coiumon report raised the number to si.', or seven tim 'S this 
number) and tlic mortality was proportionately groat in the villages nround. Af¬ 
ter the epidemic had raged in its violence for about si.\ weeks during the coldest 
period ()1 the winter, it ohangod its eliuraoter with the weather and in the begin- 
mng of Pobniii.y wlien ali the snow had tiisappeared tlie fever in a neasure lost its 
typhoid chaiucter, and occasionally the eoti tinned was replaced by a remittent 
fever. But througliout, the presence of hepatitis and jaundico eliaracterized tlie 
ipideimc. During tho latter stage of thu epidemic, the fever usually came on 
Kuddcmly, in tlie same manner ns ordinary cases of coniruon continued fever, 
headaoho, giddiness and lassitude, &e. being tlie precursory symptoms. At 
first the lever was always high., exhibiting much exeitemant of tlm sanguife¬ 
rous sy.item. The.se symptoms continued live sis days, when the hepatic 
symptoms manifested themselves ivith more or less severity. In some cases 
the pain of the hyphehondrium was liardly noticed liy the patieiit tliough 
deeply jaundiced, whilst in others with a similar sign of tho supprossioii oi> bile 
the pain in the hepatic region wa.s very aente and affected tlie respiration, 
which became short and hurried; and unless the infl.imnial;ion was speedily 
reduced, it extended itself to the duodenum, causing distressing liiceouglr and 
vouiitingj undefVtiicl tlie pi.Ucnt sank between the 8th and Idth days of tho 
fever. About tho time that the liepatic symptoms appeared, viz. between the 
6,th and 7ih days, the fever assumed a low eharactti? marked by increased 
rapidity ol pulse and los.s in its force, extreme exhaustion, delirium or entire 
indifference to all that pa8.«ed around or concerned the jiatient himself, a dry 
brown or black and often immoveable tongue and abundant eorde.. ; and in 
many cases the peculiar odour so often ob.'.erved in typhus cases, poisoned tho 
whole room with its stench. Tho bowels in those cases attended witli jaundico 
wer.j with rare e.xceptions entirely inactive, and required regulation by aperi- 
cuts. At* tho beginning of tiio epidemic the typlioid charaeter manifested 
itself very early, on the ‘2nd or 3rd day, and not unircquently from tho very 
commencement of the attack this form of fever prevailed. Ifnt after tho 
('■hange in the character of tlie weather and the epidemic (already referred to) 
oceurrecl, the fever during tlie first week of its course pre.sented a distinct 
synoehal character suece.eded by typhoid symptoms of now diminished severity. 

During tl.e early period of the epidemic tlio tendency to death in tiie great 
majority of oases was by asthenis and coma combined, the latter owing to 
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tiui presence of bile in the blooii, but the former exercising t he peeponjerating 
ienueiiee. But iliiriug the htter weeks </f !;iiu ppideniic oh tlie eotilrury tlie 
latUir v/aa tlie niost iVopietit mode of death, tliough inst outmdy free of the 
asthenic iivtlttenee, as iiidiofttod by cold extremities and the symptoms already 
describodj 

My native doctoi' lakdli Khan visited many cases in the city, and of diO ho 
took nates. Of Iheue 18 liad piietimonia or otln;!’ thoraui(3 or imlmonary com- 
plitiitiun, this i>r(;dominanee ia jiistly attributable tio the severity of the 
weather and want of protectiim from its inclemency. 12 cases wi;; y compHout- 
ed with hepatitis and jaiiudke and 10 eiwea bad ditirrUccti and dyseittcry. 

Ifurther j')art»iciilars were not obtainable, as Ydkvtb Ivhan, a. zoalous and 
entihusiastic student of his profession, was himselt attacked by this fever in a 
yiovere forin, from the clfects of which I much regret to say, he died. He iVas 
the first of our party (which had hitherto escaped infection) attacked, and 
being ramdi respecte’d^and a favorite on account bf bis gentle manners and 
hindnefs towards the flick, had many visitors durint!! his illness. These, one after 
the other, took ■'the fever, s<; that within a period of tliree weeks the whole 
of ti'ie native establishment of the dispensary, live in number, and acvei'ul 
fscimye of our Jjuard who lived under the same roni’ with him, Were laid up 
■with the fever, and many of the attendants cf these agai'h in their turn were 
attacked. The annmied tahwlar view will c.iplain the i..haraoteri.stie partioulara 
of the various cases that occurred among our party, and who were consequently 

under dbsevvatinn throughout tbi’ir illness. 
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■J'he fever U8\tally 1 ',mi its ciouree m sixteen days or tliree weeKs. Uelepsei 
were frequent, from risiiijv; boo soon, or tVorn bLe sliylifcust excess in diet. 

Dtiriii|» the early jlai't ol April, after having histr ; for upwards of four 
n;ontlis, tins fever disappeared, hut was lollowed by a few scattered cases of 
bilious ren.itient fever wliich, it appears, always prevails at ifan.lahar during 
the hob weather. 

'I’he following synoptical table of .itmosphcrie ohanges, formed from daily 
observations at Kandahur, will convey a correct idea of its clinuite. The year 
here contains four seasons of nearly equal duration, vis5.; 

TFinlv!r.~Dt'cenil)er, January and Ifebniary. Cloudy weather and storms ; 
sno'iv, sleet and rain. Hard Iro.-ts, most severe in January ami l'’elu'uaiv. 
Wind northerly, varying betweeii the east and wc.st points, and easturiy. 

Tompernturo of the air. 

1 f. vr. sun 115 Sbiide 5i1 I 8 r. M. oiani air (il.KO 


Max..., ! 6 A. M. open air 52 

Sied.,.. I ditto 3S.8 

Min.... I ditto 15 


ditto 

ditto 


7S.'I5 

SG.SO 


dii lo 4i).J,5 
ditto 42 


ditto 

ditto 


44.4.1, 

yi.oi) 


Spring. —March, April and May. Cloudy and fair weather. Ocensionn! 
rain and thimderstorms de.ring first half of the season, in which also tlie nights 
are cold and frosty, fji the hitter iuilf of tin; season tho weatlier warms, 
daws fall at night and oecnsiomil du.st storms occur. Winds westerly and 
fiouth-westerly. High easterly winds, cold and hlealc, prevail in March. 

Temperature of the air during this seaison. 


Max..,. 

4. P. H. open Hir 78 

1 je, it. snn 

189 

Btiado 85 

Med.... 

ditto 5(i.28 

ditto 

11.1.60 

ditto 70.8 

Min..,. 

ditto 31 

• ditto 

78 

ditto 53 


8 P. A', open air 85 
diito Cy.35 

diMo 44,4.5 


Sutumer. —June, July, August and p.art of September. The hot season 
coniinenees about the 20th Jane, and l.asts til! about the 2Clh Septeiriher. lu 
consists of two periods of 40 days each, separated by an intervi'uiug fortnight 
of clotidy and cooler weather, during wliich tluinder stoi'iiB occur in tiio 
mouiitaine, though rain rarely fallt on cho plain. Jfuring this season a piestilm- 
tiiil hot wind often passes over tho country. It blows from tho westward and 
frequently strikes travellers oa the road. It is called “ garetnihiid” by tho 
natives, who liave a lively dre.ad of it, and dc.seribe those atriuk by it as rarely 
recovering, but dying in a comatose state or becoming parali/ed. 

The most prevalent wind during this season blows from the west (luring the 
day, but during the night, and till the sun bd risen a couple of hours, it blows 
from the opposite diroetion. Dust storms mu fiaajuent and severe. 

Average temperature of the air during this season. 


Max.... 

4 A JT. o],ieii 

ail* 80 

1 P. M. SUl 

1.50 


'J6 

Mod..., 

ditto 

7l 

fli'tii 

135.20 

Ulth> 

87.10 

Mill.... 

ditto 


ditto 

iUu 

dvtttj 



8 p. .H. opt'ii air i4t 
iliito hhM5 

auio 77 


Sl 










Bui'iiif' tills season the wiml in tiio evcuiiii,'atul iu tluj fcurly nuirnhvg fre- 
qneiitly blinvs in wnrni a>ifl uiirefVesliing gusts, heated by the riubiation fi.'oiM 
the niuTiy bare rocky ranges tliat traverse the countay. 

Auiurnn.—Viwb of S'lptHdber, October and .Noveinber. Sun powerful. 
Occasional dust storms and cloudy weather towards tho dose of the season- 
Heavy deivs. No rain or rarely. Winds variable. High uortiooimterly and 

north-wyskerly winds blow towards the c,‘lo.se of the season. 


Mar... 
Mwl, 
Min.. 


S A. M. open nil- 65 
ditto 50.57 

ditto 62 


Tonipevaturo of air. , . 

1 1 >. M. sviril48 Sluide 82 I 8 r. At. open air 8S 

oitlo 133,50 ditto 70.:M ditto 69.15 

ditto 70 ditto .58 ! ditto SI 


It is neoesBiiry hero to observe that.these obst.'i-r atioiis were noted in a small 
courtyard in the centre cf the city. The morning arid evening indications of 
the thermometer were lor this reason .some degrees higher dtuing the cold 
weather than the actual tcmiKirature of tho air in the opett country. Indeed 
wo often noticed that wlien the thermometer early in the morning in winter 
Stood at several degrees aliovo the freezing point, severe frosts prevailed at the 
same time outside the city. The iiidications miirked as nolfed in the shade 
wore registerod daily in ait ordinary flat rpofed room of small dimensions with-i 
out any inechanical means for raising or lowering the temperaturo. 

Dmeaxes atiribntahle to the olmate .—Foremost amongst these stand ft^vers, 
priuclnallv intermittenta and remittents, whilst ooiitiuut’d fcvws and small-pox, 
though at all times met witli in a sporadic form, are epldeutio in partHmiar 
seasons only. The first named fevers are prevalent throughout tliB year, 
though more so in tlie eipring and autumn, and are rouiavkablo for the frequency 


of the tertian form. 

To the west of Ivandahar in thn Malmand district, the.se fevers prevail to aii 
extraordinary degree, and the 'inhabitants there suHtT greatly from their 
sequehe, ascites and anasarca. The former in advanced cases produces e'xtreino 
distension of the abdominal walls, from wliieh the navel projeot.s in the form 
of a large semi-transparent globe full of water and intestine. In this district, 
and apparently coufuied to its limits along tlie banks of the river Halmaud^ 
the anasarca [iroduecd by long continued intermittent fever assumes a very 
peculiar form. At first general and slight, the anasarca at length settles in 
one or other of the lower extremities, sometimes in both. Here the odtirna 
extonding as high as the knee becomes permimeut and somewhat increased, the 
integuments thicken and become hard, and present coarse horizontal cracks and 
lissuroa. The disease at first sight has the appearance of elephantiasis, but 
the skin pits distinctly on firm pressure, and on wounding it, .some thin, watery 
blood slouly exudes. The patients have a sickly sallow look with a yellowiish 
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tinge ill their uluns. Thu lipB aru! eoiijuiiutiv;E are palu and hloodless. I'lie 
s|dcL-[j is oociiisloually enlarged, soineliines smaller than usual, but morn IVu-- 
quently without appreciable ehauge in its bIko, and tender under pressure. 
Many patients fVenn the Haltfiiind district .suffering froni this disease sought 
relief at the Kandahar dispensary, (,‘n being fprestionud, all asserted tiiat tiiis 
disease was very common in their country,. and they knew of others in tlmir 
several villages, similarly ufllictcd. Tlie natives attribute tlie.s 0 di.seases to the 
water of tlie river H.alninnd, which is described as ill-tl.ivorud and often very 
muddy, and generally bears a bad repute. Tiie soil is de.scribed a,s sandy and 
gravellj', and covered near the river witli a hrusl>-woo(l of tamarisks, camehs’ 
thorn, reeds, &o. Thu hot weather is said to be of long duration end fearfully 
severe ; so much so, that lead placed in tlie sun is soon rendered sel't, and eggs 
ftiniilarly exposed speedily become poaebucl. 

Of ail epidemic continued fever that ravaged Kandahar in the beginning of 
1858, I have already given a description, and, as far as 1 can learn from 
enquiry, the disease there described is tlie form that continued fever usually 
assumes in. this part of the country. 

Diseases of the eye are numerous and extremely common, and though not 
ai! attributable to the climate, may bo mentioned here togetber. Cataract and 
amaurosis are more prevalent in soma districts than in others, aud as regard.^ 
tlu) former, the Halumud district is one of these. 

The inliammatory diseases of the eye in tiioir numerous forma and varioo.i 
results are very common, ami are to bo met with every where. .Acuto con~ 
junnlivltis and corneitin (as often arising from strumous predisposition as from 
climatic ob.anges) are the moat jirovaleut eye diseases, and generally have an 
unfavourable termination too often leading to tot.il blindness. But this is 
not to be wondered at, oonsidering the antagonistic modes of treatment the 
patient is at the same lime subjected to. Tiiough hied freely from the arm, 
purged and starved in order to redueo the imlammatioii, the good elfects of such* 
treatment are completely nullified by the local applications. Fresh urine is 
tho coilyrium most in vogue, with this the eyes are washed morning and 
evening, whilst, during tho interval.i, layers of raw onions are applied over the 
inrtiuned eye, or inste.ad of this, powdered turmeric made into a paste witii the 
white of an egg is substituted. The consequence is that intense cheraosia is 
produced, the cornea sloughs, tlie humours escape, and tlie eye collapses or 
becomes completely disorgaaiised. Among the numerous other diseases of the 
eye only Ftetijgo and Entropion may be mentioned on account of tboir 
frequenoy. Tlie latter or inversion of the eyelids and lasUe.s, is more frequently 
observed among females, and, through neglect or bal treatment, generally 
produces intense pannus. Tlie only treatment adopted consists in charms, 
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',y 50 till' ton)|))i':» 01 ' m'yvvij nf U)i» Iiwii), .Bvcfi 

riipt'asfi Ity ruoUMf,' out tba invovto'l (.'ytsliiiiluiA is not 


and t.lu,' rtc'tiiiil cai't.i'i\ 
thif alloFiafeioii (li Uiy 
attoiiipti'i'. 

Skm^ (Uflonso, nn foiw of l„'|)ra, is met with in tho steppsa 

occi.pyiiig t,1,0 western ■portii.ni ofVAfr^^.atasfan and is prinoipoily ooufiue.l to 
tl.,! nomml )>opulation. I saw Iruf iiuu' m:tcU cases,, tho«g;h 1 liwir tlfe disease i» 
eomriio)) ami'iig the joon ol tlu> (hmi. '.I'lio cason rci'en-od to wore nearly a)! 

badly diseased, and tliey oortainly wero most repulsive objects of 
Innnm.ity.^^Witii little esaui.tion, the entire inteyinncnt of the body wii,b 
idfwtod. Tluj on tide was ^fonorally thiukenod and traversed by large irregular 
flssnies mostly in a lioriaontal direction, oapecially around the joints vlioro 
they were deepw, and penetrated the euti,, from which a ti.iii Woody fluid 
exuded at every movement of tim joint, 'i'he cuticle adhered in large, ’ loose, 
White or brownish and blood-stainod senlea, that foil off by the mere friction of 
the eJoUie.s. wliieb tlinn.seh'fs woro full of their debris. On ciKpnrv I learnt 
that tin's disease pi'Ovailod more or less among tini nomads of t'ho desoifc 
‘SIn'du'mi nishin) whoso chief oecupation is tondim. flocks, and whose sirhsLitute 
for ivator for purposes of ablution, as enjoined by their religion, is sand or 
earth ! Impetigiuous diseswes ,^f the scalp and herpetic affoctious, more 
espeoiidly bupms, are mot with every where. This lust is far more frecjvient 
than tho others, and from its aggrav.ati d eharaeter and diafiguremnnt of the 
features, renders its unfortunate vietuus at onoe hideous objects of eunipiwsion 
and aversion. 

Uheumutisni and nouralgio afTeetions are Very generally prevalent through¬ 
out the. year, nud sciatica eapeciully so. 'J.’o tliesa the natives are predisposed by 
tho opcn-nir hie they lead and their oonserpicnt exposure to tho vioi.ssitudes 
ol the weatlier, not to oinic the In.hit of sh-eping in tin open night air, which 
^dejiositsaheavy dew upon and a-ound them. Another disease common in 
this country, nud owurg its origiu to an oi.posite influence of tho climate, iu 
apoplexy and paralytic soizuro. Tluiy attack young and old alike, and often 
occur without any appreciable cervliral disturbance. One or otiier of the 
extremities, oi- one aide of tho face or body, is all at once seir.ed with a numb¬ 
ness, sometimes aeoornpanied by vertigo, followed by paralysis and a slow and 
gradual atrophy of tho limb ensues. The natives attribute tlmse disoa.ses, as 
also St. Vitus’ iiance and epilepsy, to tim evil influence of (fonii, and observe 
that they are more {irevalent at tbo time that apricots ripen, that is about 
JniKt and duly, than at otlier seasons. 

Stone in tho bladder is a common disease in all [iiirhs of the country. 

earned hy the habUs of ihe people. .'rhough tho !n,hit.s ami mode 

oflue of the people of t]ii,s country, and c.spmaily of that portion who are 



aeUlpdia largo commanifciesji''''’'^ great measure to predispose tlienr to 
the inlluenoes of the disoaaea already ineutioued, they are, apart Iroiu i.li 
clinmtic inflnence, the excifciBg eriuse of a largo ami very frecjueut class of 
diseases, among which, one, that needs no parbienkr-mention liore, despite the 
Aftghan’s eternal boasting of llio rchgiouB nilii orthodox life he leads, and the 
stiict laws that proiiibib prostitutes from (dying tlievr trade, stands forward 
ns :t public witness against his moral delinquencies, were any needed in the 
lace of tiie universally and openly practised crime of sodomy, vvhieh may pin 
trxm'llfcaee” be styled an Afighan vice. 

Sorcie particulal? of the luddts and mode of life of the people of Kondahai 
will explain how these circuuistan.ccs atlcct the character and (>revalonee of 
certain diseases. 

At Kandahar (and other cities of .Afghanistan do not differ materially 
from it in the follovyitig pnrticiular.s) . the inhabitiints load a very sedentary 
life. The majority of them rarely go outside the city wall for months toge¬ 
ther. 'I'he air tdiey live in is rarely free from tho elHuvia of human dejiosits and 
all sort* of decomposing animal .and vegetahle remains that are scattered over 
tilie streets and house-tops in every direction. After rain, the stcneli .arising 
from these renders the air of the city iiimost unbearabla, whilst during the 
hot rnontha every gust of wind raises clouds of this aboininutkm tiiat beats 
against tho face ami exposed portions of the body, and k a very frecpicnt 
cause of opthalmbi and skin diseusea. h.’he water that circulates through the city 
in numerous clinnnek is every u’hertMleHled by all maimer of lilth, and yet 
is generally used for drinking and dumestio purposes. Ibe people tbcinselves, 
ns might well he expected, are equally dirty in tlieir own pwaons ; and though 
baths lire numerous ntid much frequented, notwithstanding the questionable 
corabustililea with which they are heated, tlmir effects do not last lud! im 

hour, for the bathers always com« out of the bath in tho siuim filthy clothes 
with wiiieh they entered it. 

'I'o aceount in a memiure fur tliis wretched state of things, it is neo(i8.sary to 
state that the citizens are very lienvily taxed (witli tho exception ol straw, 
fuel mid manure, not a tiring is allowed to enter or leave tlie city without 
paying a toll,) and oppressed by their rulers, who mouoimlizo all tha profitable 
ocmipations, and force the products of tiiese on the people at an enhanced 
price. The ill-paid soldiery also look upon the citizciui as fair game to mako 
up deficiencies in their pay, and fully act up to these views, as their burglaries 
&a., are ot necessity passed over unpuni.shed by government. TTio mliivbitants 
are, in consequenoo, hard workyd, ill-fed and generally poor. In passing 
through tho main bazar, the observer is struck with the dirty and wretched 
appe.mmnce of the mass of the popnhition, who are in tact quite in keeping 
with the filthy slate of the roads and the moan look of the sliops and houses. 
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Among the many diseases arising from such a stivfi! of affairs, scrofnla 
stands in tlio iirst rank on account of its prevalence in its various foinia which 
here need no further dcscnf'tion, except that its snhjects, owing to thidr dirty 
personal li.abits, the eifccts of carelessness and Ignorance combined, and otlier 
circunistances over which they have no control, are more than ordinarily 
wretclied objects to hoboUl. 

Syphilitio diseases nro extrenuJy common, and often met witli in disgusting 
and repulsive forms. A peculiar skin di.sease owing its origin to a taint of 
tiiis poison is found affecting most of the Kundaharis, It is said also to 
pn-:vail at Oabul. This disease is ciiaractcrizcd by ii warty eruption that 
appears in solitary patebos in all parts of the body. The patohes are of an 
oval or cii’ctdar shape, from half an inch to two or three inches in diameter. 
Ihe diseased growth is raised above tbu skin, which is red, and rise.s gradually 
to the edge ot the diseased struolure. The surf’ico of the warts is covered 
with a dry yellowisli white crust corresponding with the extent of vvarty 
Burliice. On its removal, the red blunt papillo of the warts are exposed 
through a thin layer of watery lymph that covor,s them, and which is a 
contagious poison communicating the disea.se by coiitaefe with an abraded 
surface. At txandahar the class of diseases to which the above i.s referred, 
is so prevalent in its various form.s that young and old of both sexes are 
erpually affected,- not even oxoluding infaut.s ; and tiie n.ative medical men 
themselves admit that hardly one in twenty of the whole population is free 
from the taint of this disease in'some form or other, 

-IIcuioiTlioidal afrection.=:, as already mentioned, are very prevrdcnb, and 
attributable to the effects of a hot and dry climate, ou the inlnabitants already 
prcdis[>o.sod to such diseases by the circumstances of their lives previously 
mentioned, viz. want of exercise or recreation, bad air, hanl work, iudiU'erent 
food, mental oppression, .and bea-^tly vices. 

Such arc the principal diseases at Kandahar, which are worthy of note oii 
account of peculiarity or frequency of occurrence. The following notes will, 
to some degree, indicate the manner in whicli their alleviation or cure is 
attempted. 

Healing art among the Airghans.—fho Afghan pi'ofe.-is them¬ 

selves the disciples of the Yunani hikmnt" the theories of the tmeient Greek 
physicians (Inlen, (•'■ JuUnus ") flippocratos (■'Bokrat") However this 
m.iy be, they divide all diseases into an arbitrary classifieatioa of hut and eoU, 
drg and moist, .and treat them respieetively with remedies of an opjwsite 
character, wbiel! are for the most part also abitrarily assigned, the nuijority of 
them being'demuleent, aromatic, narcotic, others vegetable simples. 

'J hey know nothing either ol anatomy or p^athology of diseases, and tlieir 
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acqiKUiitanco with surgevy is even less than lUat with raeiliciiie, niul olton 
i-eally dangerous. 

Layers ol' raw onions and turmerio, tnailo into a pa.ste with urino or tho 
white of eggs, is tho universal iipplicatiou, after stitehiug, to wounds of all 
sorts ;aud onoe applied is rarely reitiovad before the expiration of 10 or 12 days, 
the access of air to the wound being con.iidored very dctriuitmtal. Water in 
any shape is looked upoir aa positive, poison, and its contact with tho wound 
is religiously guarded against. 

The actual cautery, both by iron and moxa and tho lanoet, is in constant 
use for chronic [nkins and swellings of all kiniLs and other diseases, whilst in 
all cases, oharms and ceitain foiavis of prayer fnnn an important part of the 
treatuient. The <!uutery i.s a very favorite remedy, and its pations are to bo 
reoogniaed everywhere. A inah luun neuralgia of the acalp, a row of half a 
dozen oMclnu's, each the size oI' a rupee, are at once burnt into the head from the 
forehead over the crown to thoi hape of tho neck. The sufferer from sciatica 
appdies the hot iron, and is .soon covered from hip to heel with its marks. Tho 
subject of a.scitos, in the vain hope of relief, has his abdominal walls burnt by 
tho moxa, five or si.v great soars On each side, the middle line commemorating 
tho fiery ordeal. The aueiout darne, sightless by cataract, expects tho restora¬ 
tion of her vision with tliS application of tho hot iron to her temples. The 
rheuniatio patient i-esorts to the cautery us tho remedy for Ida pains. The 
owner of u tumour expects it to vanish belbro fire, so he resorts to tho liot 
ii'on. And oveii tlio crook-back submits to tho cautery, and has tho eiitiio 
ludo of his back almo.st replaced by tho soars of the searing iron or mo.va. 
.Indeed the cautery is a universal remedy, and tho pvir.severunco of tho Affglians 
in its iiso is really astonishing and deserving of better results. 

In gun-shot wounds, the track of the bullet is always Btuffed with a firm 
hougioof rolled cloth, whioli is often, with occasional u<:w substitutiom;, kept in 
for two years or more. In oases of compound fracture, the broken ends being 
forced into plaae, tho wound is crannned with sugar, The dimiuutiou of this 
by the disohai-gos is replaced by fresh supplies, till tho ends of tho hrolwri 
bone are thrown off, or the patient dies. 

Tho vis inedicatrk iiaturm and the tenacity of life, which, among all semi- 
barbarous people e.xposed to a hardy and open air life, exert a great influenoe 
towards the resolution of diseases and healing of wounds &o. aro often, among 
the AtTgimns, counfcoraetecl by the reckless manner in which their “ huJdms" 
dose them with European drugs and other remedies, of tlie properties of which 
they have not tho remotest idea. Among many others, corrosive sublimate, 
strong sulphuric acid, Worcestershire,and otiier hot sauces, Kau-de-Cologtu!, 
Macassar oil, and such like things, we.ro frecpvently brought to me at Kandahar 
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to ciiligliti n tlicir owners as to tlioir tlierapeutii-al elVcots and proper doses, as 
ill tiieir liamls tliey proved anything liut sucressl’nl l■(;lllrdics ! 

These hiikl/ns are confined in tlieir sphere of uctioi) to tlie towns and cities. 
But among the rural population their jdace is sup;>lied hy the village priest 
(mullah) 01 ’ else the patients dootor tliemselves, and their ease is iar butter 
than that of the towns-pcople. 

Tiic priest-doetors naturally place most reliance in charms, prayer.s and 
fnlgririiagcs, thougii at the satuo tirne.thej use the lancet and cautery in a 
Ibarlcss manner. 

Among tlic peasantry, the mode of treating fevers is as follows. The patient 
is placed on the low cab dint, for he gets little or no fond, and is vigorously 
shampooed and plied with warm diluents in order to jiroduoe perspiration, 
which i.s then kept up by excess of clothing. Where this method proves tmsuo- 
ccBsl’ul, the '• posf’ or sheep skin is resorted to, and it is thus managed. A 
sheep is killed and quickly skinned, ind the patient stripped to the loins, puts 
oil the still warm skin as one would a coat; that portion of the skin covering 
the sheep’s shoulders serving as the sleeves. 'I'he inner auriaoe of the removed 
skin is in coutai;t with tnat of the man, whose body from the neck to the hips 
i.s closely and completely enveloped in it. 'L’lus is kept on for two, tiirce or tour 
days, till the stouca from its decomposing cedhilar tisane is no longer bearable. 
The skin coinmeucea to putrify in a few hours after it is put on, and beloro 
long the already close and heated atmosphere of the room (caused by the 
numerous attendants and guests who Hock in for a share of mutton preparing 
for them) is soon loaded with its steneh. which is neither concealed nor bettor- 
cd by the disagreeable riauseouf.- fumes of burning “ sipand'' a species ol wild 
rue which, as i have already mentioned in another place, is always burnt at the 
bedside of the sick, &o. in this country. This use of the sheeps skin is not 
confined to cases of fever only, dt is also put on in acute inflammatoiy 
attacks of the thoracic and abdominal viseeia. And in other local pains, the 
skin, or enougli of it to envelope the affected part, is usually allowed a tiial 
before resorting to the cautery. 

The Aftghau peasant’s practice of domestic surgery, though rather rough, is 
quite as original and seiisihle (both being founded ou expuvicueu) as that ol 
his domestic medicine. For example, Wi.en a man happeus to dislocate his 
thigh bone, the following is the inetbod by which the reduction is attempted, 
and, as lar'aff I can learn, generally with a successful icsulb. For three days 
the patient is kept ou very spare diet indeed, auii a constant .state ol nausea is 
niaint.aincd by plying him witli frecpieiit and copious draughts of lukewarm 
water. During this peririd an ox or cow, vvhich is to ho the chief thougii 
unoouseious operator in the reduction of the dislocation, is tied up, allowed 
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only :i soanty supply of of straw, but no water. At the eud of tlire i days (or 
bofore, according to t'iroumatances) both the patient and cow being reduced 
re-speotively to (I proper state of debility and thir.st, and well fitted to perform 
their .separate parts ia the reduction, the former is brought out and tnouatod 
‘'an Cavalier” on the latter’s buck, previou.sly covered with a -ilanket of felt, 
His legs are then well pulled down, and tlie ankles, drawn towards each other 
under the auituars belly, are 'here firroly secured by cords. All the apparatus 
being properly adjusted and tbe arrangements complete, thafamUbed cow is led 
off to a neighbouring stream and allowed to drink, which .she dota nvith avidity 
and to e,KCcs.s, gwclling visibly w'itb each dravight, ,'JChe gradual extension, 
caused by the regularly increasing barrol of the cow, often, it is siiid, reduces 
the dislocation beforo the auitnnl has satiated herself. 

In dislocation of the ankle, the injured limb is buried in the earth and then, 
•hauled out forcibly. ' 

Dislocation of the shoulder is .reduced ,by plauing an empty nanak" or 
water skiik in the armpit, securing the hand up to tho oppp.dte shoulder and 
then filling the skin with water. Its weight is said to reduce the dislocation. 

The Affghaiis have a ourioUs ide.'i, and titair hakims know no better, thnb all 
the nerve,s and vessels of tlie body centre in tbe navel. A favourite mode 
therefore of trc'ating many diseases i.s to pour a little almond oil or otlier 
medicine on tbe navel as being tbe “Foris et origo inaUs.” A very common 
complaint among the debilitated and dyspeptic is “displacement” or “falling 
down” or “ unsteadiness” of the navel, as they idiomatically express it, and 
their mode of treatment la as eccentric as the disease itself. 

The patient lies down on his back, whi.l3t tlm operator 3ei'/.lug the navel 
tightly between the tips of his thumb and linger, twists it with a serow-like 
m.jtion, and than pressi.ig it down to the spine draws it up again and ropc.'its 
the screwing. This process is repeated on each side of the abdomen, and 
finally the navel is pressed down to the spine ns at first, and tire operator 
feeling tlie excited pulsatioms of the abdominal artery (aorta) now declares 
that the nuvel “leaps” in its right place, and calls on the bystanders to ieol 
and judge for theraSLdvus, and verify or otherwise bis assertion. Tliese, on 
feeling the pulsations meutiimud, in a-storushment at his skill, give their 
verdict in ffavour of the, operator. But tlie cure does not end hero. The 
“straying fountain of, all evil” being declared in its proper place, something 
must be done to prevent its again wandering, or at least the patient’s imagining 
it does, and the process adopted ans'wers admirably. 

The operator seizing one hand of tbo ['Utient by the wrist, grasps tlie 
Hesliy part between tiic tbumb and forefinger with the ^'rip of a vice between 
the joints of his own thumb and middle finger, and tortures the patient for 
2 I 
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iu-vcimI moiTieiits with ri rapid “ to and fro” gnawing action ; this is Mpeiitrd 
on the other hand. Then the Kro.at cord of vessels uiul narvc.s of each ar'm 
just aa tliey i.ssua from the armpit are iiltHrnately oauglit up between the 
operator’s thumb and fingers, pulled aw.'»y from tho bone like the sti-ing of a 
bow and gradually allovred to esenpe with a grating movement 'from the tiglrfc 
grip of tho operator. Tho patient, now faint, perspiring and bewildered by all 
the acutely painful t>vangs that have .so rapidly ahocked him, ha* a nharrn, 
with some verses from the Kuran writiton on it, tied about his loins, and is 
assured th.at the refractory navel has rotnrned to its place. It is long before 
he resorts to this treatment again, though tlio charm is often changed, and the 
cautery applied to tho navel to stop its vagrant propeii'dtios. 





JlL'fcuni of palieiits iroatoJ in the Cliaritalile ]>i3pcnsary at Kandalmr from 


the 1st May, 1857 to the 30th April, 1858. 

Datfid Kand^'iiar, Xst 1858. 
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15 
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1 
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s 
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Abscessus,.. 

0 

m 
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i 0 

0 

i 0 

! 0 

0 

0 

Ainnurosis,. 

0 

28 
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2 
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13 

‘ 0 

8 

0 

0 

Aniboslio,. 

0 

6 
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5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 
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4 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 
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0 

34 

34 

2S 

4 

0 

0 

o 

w 

1 ^ 

0 
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0 

9 

9 

2 

7 

0 

0 

! 0 

' 0 

0 
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0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 0 

i 0 

0 
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o 

2 

0 

0 

0 
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3 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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1 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 
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0 
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1 

0 
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0 

18 

18 

5 

11 

2 

0 

0 

0 

O 
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7 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 
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0 

8 

8 

6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

u 

0 

Cancer, ... 

0 

8 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Cataract, . 

0 

25 

25 

7 

5 
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0 

11 

0 

0 
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0 

80 

80 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 
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0 

0 

2 

1 

0 
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0 
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0 

40 

40 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 
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2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 
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(J 
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1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

u 

0 
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0 

31 
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31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 
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0 
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« 

1 
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0 
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0 

0 1 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 

12 

12 

8 

1 
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0 
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(} 

1 
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0 
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88 

10 
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^ 1 

r> 

0 

0 
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0 
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45 

42 

3 
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0 1 

0 

o 
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0 
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95 

91 

2 
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0 

o 
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0 

c 

Dislocatio,.! 

0 
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2 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 

1 

1 
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0 

0 ' 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 
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0 
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4 
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1 

2 
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0 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 
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8 
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0 
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1 
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1 

1 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

u 

Epilepsia,... ! 

0 

3 

3 
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0 

0 

1 i 

0 

0 
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0 

*1 
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2 

1 

1 i 

0 1 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

Erysipelas,. ^ 
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J 
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56 
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i 
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9 

5 
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0 1 
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2 . 
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0 
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50 
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0 

0 j 

0 

0 i 

0 
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1 

1 1 

1 ! 

0 I 

0 

0 i 

0 i 

0 1 
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Dioeiisea. 


Fobris Typhus,. 

Fistula Aui. 

T>itto Jjachrvmalis, 

Ditto I’ei'luei, . 

.Ditto Urotbra, . 

Fri'.cfura Simplox,. 

])itti) Conipo.M'.a,. 

Gangreiia,. 

(llanuoina,... 

Guiici'iluBa, . 

Hamion'luigia, . 

Jlajinoi rlioia,. 

Hoiiiic! iiiiia,. 

Hemiplt'ghi,. 

Hepatitis,. 

Ifeniei Inguinalis, .. .. 

H( r]u>»,.. 

Hydrocephalus,. 

lutenis, .. 

Impetigo,. 

Iritis,... 

Laryngitis, . 

Lepra, . 

Iieprosr, . 

Lumbago,. 

Lupus, . 

M orbus Cordis,. 

I')itto Coxtirius,. 

Hecrosis, . 

Nephritis,.. .. 

Neuralgia,. 

Odontalgia, .. 

Opthalmia, . 

Orehitis, . 

Otitis. 

Pulpitatlo. 

Paralysis, . 

Farotytis,. 

Periostitis,. 
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(■‘pemtwns 'perfuntiad in the Knu-liihtvr T)kpcnf:a.rij from ja4 Maty, 
\m h loth May, Wo^. 

Calculus Vesiote. —Three cascttwere operated on bytlio laierul itvckion, willi 
a sucijcissl'ul result in each. Tlio only case clesorviwg of notice is one in wliioli 
thcro were two sfconas in tlio bladder united by a fleuder arm that broke on 
Beiiiiig- for extraction, thus simplifying’ the process. In a fourth case, a small 
Btona the siy.o of a bean, escaping from tho blulil':.‘r, ,lodged in the tnembr.mous 
portion of the urethra, whence its ejection 'was caused by the use of the warm 
bij) batii and diuretics. A liftli case resonibled the last, but there wore lour 
small,stories each the size of a pea; they were also voided by tho same 
treatment as that pursued in the previous case. 

Ohter«<;4---Sixtoon case3 were operated ou : in every instanco depression of 
tho lens was attempted. Seven of the,so eases were cured, tolerable (in two 
cases very good) vision resulting. In live cases vision was but imperfectly 
restored, two cases failed entirely, and two ceased to attend, 

JVimrotffn.'—In six cases of this disease of the bones of the upper and hrwer 
o-xtrimiitics, the uocrosod portions were removed by o(>cratioi), and with a 
Buccesslul result in all, There was no peemiianty worthy of mention. 

.'/hffloiw.—Nineteen tumors of greater orTess size were e-veised from various 
part.s ol the body. Of these three were fibrous, five I'atfy, two onoysted and 
nine atheromatous. No case presented any peculiarity worthy of niontmn. 


APPENDIX I. 

NofdH mi fill' Flora of AJfijhvdata'ri. 


Is aubnattiiig; the followiri;;' roirmrks on Hie botany of A^lianistan, I am 
conatrniiiofl in apology for its inoonipletoness to pimuise that tlioy iiro tlir 
result of very Hmitocl opportunities of obaervatiou in that poi-.ioo only of 
the country traversed by the mission. The subject is arningod in two parts 
in iwoonlance with tlio different lialiitats of tho pJauts, Thus, in the iir.sb .uu-t 
am immtioaod some of those plants tnora commoniy met with on the ]>lains, 
and in tlie second aoroo of the principal plants and forest trees found in tho 
hills and mountains. But before entering on tins dcsoription it will be an well 
■first to dispoiio of a niimlnu’ of those common hut widely distributed herbs that 
aro found to occupy similar soils in different localities, and the general 
characters of which may be ’.nferred from the following brief oniiuu'vation. 

Plants of cuUivatetl did'ncf,s.~-Ix\ all cultivated districts nucl oocupyiirg 
the condiidds, meadows, garden and orchaiahs, and tho roa.d.s and water- 
courses about them, csi.bts a raiik vegetation of lierhs which may bo included 
under tho comprehcnklvo term <woed,».’ Among these may be mentioned the 
cominon buttercup (ranunculus), the pa.sq.ie (lower (auemono), the mouse ear 
chickweed (myosurns), tho larkBpar (delphinium) and other genera, u.h also 
tl.e uigclla snttiva of tho same family of plants, together with tl.o plantain or 
ribbed grass, the corn blue bottle, the fumitory, oaperspurge, bindweed, Ac., 
as commonly found in the cornfields, d’ho root of a variety of caperspurgo 
with yellow infloreseeuoo, is in common use among tho peasantry as a 
purgative. 

The yellow or millefoil, used as an aromatic bitter medicine by the natives 
under the name ol ‘’hu-i-mAdardn,” the wild chicory, often cultivated fur 
tho sake of. its seeds which are extensively used in medicinal and other 
sharbats ; and other composite plants such a.s the ox-eye, hawkweed, dande¬ 
lion, lagworfa, thistles, &c., mint, thyme, basil and other labiate herbs, abound in 
the clover and lucerne firltls, and chequer them with the varied hue.s of their 
flowers. Tlie seeds of mesfc of them arc used in sharbats as modicines: tho.so 
of basil aro called “ liMim-i-miMn'’ and aro the most favourite of tlm 
Kfii/nukidiia” or "cold” remedies of tho native physicians. Several varieties 
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vieiuin, ervuin, astragalus and other snriall lierbs ol the leguminous order are 
met with ill the same situations as the above. The k -ser orobaiioho is a 
i.’ommon parasite bi the fields 0 [i the roots of the clover and lucerne, and it io 
also frequently seois in the tobacco plantations. 

Tbo scurvoy grass, the shepbcrd’s purse and other cnioifera;, as tho wild 
nmsta.rd, wild turnip, Ac., are trod on at every step, on the road sides, where 
also saxifrages, dwarf mallows, tho wild carrot, &c. abound. 

ifn the gm-dens the dock and t!ie common sorrel iaxuriato; tho latter is 
used as a pot herb by the natives, Tho shadj banks of the watsr-coiiraes are 
adorned by tbs star W'ort, the ragged robin, the campion, the goose grass, or 
cleavers, as also bv tho eranesbill and other pel -rgomams, and occasionally the 
clematis or traveller’s joy is met with. 

On the outskirts of onltivation aro met the cl.vtura, the seeds of which are 
used by tlie natives a.s a remedy in some forms of dyspepsia,, tlio deadly night¬ 
shade called “ anahu-H-sedit,” and whose berries under the name of “ say-nuyurk” 
arc commonly used as a sedative medicine; and another plant of tbo same 
family the “ hud-i-panir” (puneerla ooagulaus) the berries ol vvliicli are eaten 
as a carminative and also used for coagulating milic^and making clieeso, 
whenoe its name ; there arc other jdants of a similar kind. 

JJusbds, duckwaetls, &o,, abound in the stagnant wet ditches, whore also the 
fool’s parsley, hemlock and other uinbellifers, and some ranuucuh, tkc. aie 
found, 

Lowland plants.—'Hlai plains of western AiTghanislan or that portion of 
them contained between Gbuiiiu and (lirisbk, (my observations being limitad 
ivithia these points, though as far ns I can learn the botanical charactor of 
tbo country does not dillbr materially .so far westward as Herat) consisting as 
they do of sterile, gravelly am' sandy expanses, curtailed and cut oH. (roni ouo 
smother hy mountniu ridges of have rock, are neither thickly populated nor 
well clothed with vegetation. The cultivated districts present the only 
really green spots in this region, the rest i.s a wild de.sert, supporting scattered 
patches of brushwood, but no largo trees. 

In the cultivated districts the mulberry, the willow, the poplar, and the 

ash (fr.axinus excelsior) are the principal trees, and their presence here is 
* 

owing to the agency, of man, 

In the desert wastes, on the other hanil, the vegetation is scant, trees are 
rarely or not at all met with, and at scattered and distant intervals only .a 
stunted brushwood prevails. This, in sandy spots, is principally made up ol 
the dwarf tamarisk, growing from the roots of which i.4 often seen the scaly 
leafless stem of the greater orobanche. Tho tamarisk is a source of the fuel 
used for domestic purposes in this region, 
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Its thin long (wigs are worko'l into baskets and coaiso mats, &e. In such 
situations are also found sevor.i] spoeios of salsola, which are burned for tha 
soda ami potash they yield. In other places tha brushwood consists ohied^' of 
acattei-ed plants .among which the oaniel’s tho.-n (wliicli is often seen choked 
by the detise meshes of the [larasltio dodgier and is the source of the niaiina 
known as “ twaujabhi" the spiny resh harrow (ononis splnosa) and manj- 
other genera of leguminous plants, armed with spines and bearing papiliona¬ 
ceous flowcra, are the mo.st common. The long and liln-ous root of the resh 
harrow is often uscel by the nativo'i as a tooth brush, and is lionco called by 
ti.em “ 'buta-i-muHc.'ah.'’ The slender climbing stem of aiiothor plant foiiml 
in the hills, but of which, I iiavu not suooi.'oded in obtaining a s[)eoimeu, is also 
used for a similar purpose. The sunsiti/o mimosa and variutis.s of .acacia, 
known by the term “ lahul,” .md bolongi.ig to the earae order of plants as 
the above, are also occasionally met with, ospooially in tho south-western 
portion of tho country. As also the hair, jujube and other specie.s of 
zy/.yphns. 'I’he/. jujuba is often cultivated in orchards for its edible fi'uit, 
which .'ire also used as medicine in brouohial alfjctions, &o. In some places 
occupying tho sides and hollows of ravines arc found the roso bay (ueriuni 
oleander) called by the natives “ khirxarah” from its poisonous effects on 
horses, asses. Ac., tlic wild laburnum and v.arious species of indigofora which 
more oi- less abound in all moist situations in the cOTintry. » 

Between those patches of stunted brushwood, tho country is thinly clothed 
with grassy tufts and many herbs that afford pasture to the docks that visit 
this region in tho winter and spring months. Deserving of meuticn (though 
already described ill another place) are the absinth and wild rue on account 
of tlicir prevalence and universal distribution here. Besides the absinth many 
other composite plants are met with, but principally the tliistle or carduus 
genus, and mingled with these are found the orchis, Blue Bla.gs and other 
species of iri.s. Such are tlie principal plants noticed by the traveller, and 
will servo as an illustration of the kind of vegetation met with on tho plains 
of Affghauistiui. 

To sum u]) then, the flora of this region comprises many genera of the 
Botaiuc.il orders Leguminosao, Coinpobitu!, CrucifersB, Umbellifora?, Lahiatie, 
Boraginacem, SJolanacea.-, &c. and of each of which orders several genera are 
cultivated. Thus of the first named, clover, lucerne, &c. and various kinds of 
poa, bean, pulse and leutin, &c. aro cultivated as food for man and beast. Of 
the Crucifera; the Cabul cabhagn, celebrated for its size and llavour, and species 
of sinopis called sarsluim” raised for tho oil yielded by it.s seeds, whilst the 
young loaves arc used as greens, aro tho chief mcuiUers. d'he carrot, fennel, 
cumitiiii, coriander among the cultivated species, and the asafmtida .am) 
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“leowcd" (Praugos i)abuliuia) Ac. among wild fpeoies, represent Umbelliforfr-. 
'I'lio iiisfc named is jound in great abundance in tbe lilily country at Ghusuce, 
nod is said to extend tliroiigh Haz.irah to Herat, it Is^torcd up as a very 
noiirisbing fodder for cattle and horses during whiter. Besides the orders 
mcntioiicd, soroe fumitories, malvactw, sn.xifrages, orchids and galiaotue ara 
ooraiuou. Of this last order the madder (rubla tinetovnm) is largely cultivat¬ 
ed and o-xportod. The boraga order is represented by the ‘‘forget-nio-not 
borage, conifny, alkanet, varieties ofeynoglossnua, syinpliytuin., &o. But these 
uie more abundant in the biglier ground.''. 

Mmintain plants .—Tho peculiar and chnraoteristic di.stributiou of vegetation 
in tho mom.tains of Atlghanistan is worthy of notice. Tho great mass of the 
vegftation is coniined chiefly to t:ho maiii mountain ranges thomselvos and 
their immediate offshoots, and gradually diminishing in abundance with the ' 
extension of the spurs starting off fronr these main I’anges, is almost altogether 
wanting on their distant or terminal prolongations. This is well exemplified 
in the “ Suf.'d-koh” range. 

Here on tlie “ white inountairt” itself and on its immediate branches, and at an 
elevation of between 6000 and 10,000 feet above the sea, the vegetation ia 
characterised by an abundant growth of large forc.»t tveea, among which 
Cviuifers are tho most noble and promiuent. And several genera are met with ; 
Itf tho following, I obtained spcciaieu.s, viz, deodar (cedrus deodara) tho 
spruce (abies cxcelsa) tlie long-leaved pine (pinus tongifolia,) the clustcr-pine 
(pinus pina' er,) tbe edible pine, (p. pinea,) which yitdds the nut known as 
“ ohalgliota," and the landi (p. larix). The hazel, the yew, tho arbor vitse 
(thuja ovicntalis,) and tlie juniper, arc also here met with, together with tho 
walnut, the wild peach and almond, wliich la.st i.s tho source of the bitter 
almonds met with in the bazars. Growing under tho shade of these are found 
several varieties of the rose, the honey-suckle, the currant, the gooseberry, 
tbe hawthorn, rhododendron, &c. and a luxuriant lierbage vegetation in which 
the ranunculus family hold.s an important place on account of the frequonoy 
and number of its genera. 

'I’ho lemon and wild vine are also met with here, as also the “ nmluh but 
thesp are more common in the northern mountains. Tho walnut and oak 
descend to the scooi'.davy heights, where they become mixed with the ash, the 
alder, tho khinjak (pistaeia khinjak) the arbor vita', juniper and species of 
phaca and astragalus. Various indigoferm and tbe dwarf laburnum are also 
hero met with. Three varieties of oak are met with on the Sufed-koh, viz. 
tho ever-green, the holly-leaved and the kernn s oak. 

Lower than these again, and at an elevation of about 3000 to 6000 foot 
above the sea, the wild olive, species of rock rose, the wild privet, acacias, 


mimosas, the Barbeny and species of zyy^vphus, &c. are met with ; and in tlio 
eastern ranges as in the Miranzai and AlVidi lulls, the dwarf palm (cainmrops 
humilis) the acacia, the biguonia or trumpet flower, the sis^oo, the saloiidora 
persica, verbena, iicauthus,'&e. variety ofgestvus, &c. are also met with. 

The lowest or terminal ridges, especially towards tho west, present a bare 
aspect, and support but a scanty vcgetatiou, which is for t!ie mast pai'U 
entirely herbal ; shrubs arc only occasionally met with, but trees rarely or 
never. The plants here moc with comprise most of those that form the under¬ 
growth or herbal vegetation io tbe higher ranges. Labiate, compound and 
umbelliferous plants, are the most’common. Violets, various spooies of del¬ 
phinium, and other genera of rammculnoeie are met with in the moist or 
sholtored piortions of tho hills, Wi».Tst the rhubarb or “ plant, and 

many spiny .and thorny species of the order cyophyllem, abound in the ojjposite 
situations. Hare-bolls, blue-bolls and other cnmpanulacese are somotimea hero 
met witli, but tliey are more abundant in tho higher regions ; fclie same may 
bo said of the jointed fir bush, a variety of genctum. Orchids in groat 
variety abound in the bills, as well as the higher plains ; and in spring their 
flowers clothe tlu) oouiitry, with a white carpet chequeved by the varied hues of 
the red, white and yellow tulip, lilies, hyacinths, dallodils, &c. .Ferns and 
mosse.s arc confined for the most part to the highest ranges, not finding sulll- 
cient moisture in the lower ones. 

Sueh are tlio more familiar plants that attract the attention of the tr.aveller 
amongst a number of otliers, tlmt cannot be recognized at this season of tho 
year (Juno), their flowering period having passed by or not commenced. 
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No. 107 of 1857. 


LTEUT.-COL. H. B. EDWAIiDES, C. B. 

Commissioner and Svpoiriritendont, Piis/iaiour Dirision. 
To 

CAITAIN H. -R. JAMES, 

O/Tf/. Secrotarij io the Chief Oomviissii 'in’ for the Punjah, 
Pcshimir, tith FL'ln-uarij, 1857. 


Political. 

Ste, —By letter .No. 27 of 11th August, 1856, (conveyed in No. t>95 
of 29th August, 185() from your office) instructions woro received from 
the vSooretaj’y to the Government of India for tlio Military expedition 
in October i.ito Upper Meeriinvye and KuiTain, to inalce an example ot 
the rcfractoiy village of .Dersuiuumud, compel an uiiderstamling with 
the Zymooshts, and obtain satisfacticn from the Toorees, stibjocts of 
Cabul, for raids made into our territorie.«, I now proceed to report .bow 
far these objects have been carried out. 

2.—While the question of an expedition was before Government, 
sundry changes took place in MeeriinKjo, some for the bettor, and some 
for the worse. 


8.—The loyal faction* in Dersummund (headed by MiiUik llungeo) 


* As an instonon of tho general rule that 
it is'ilie weakest imrty in wild tribes 
which sides with ns, for obvious ipirpose.! 
of their own, I may.here mention that 
out of the <KIO shares of land into which 
the land of bersutnmund is divided, iho 
proprietors of only 30 p.aid their revenue 
with Biihgeo j while those of 370 stood 
out and were fined with. Mulkhaio. 


assured of a coining expedition, took 
courage and rocolonized an abandoned 
liamlet called Mummoo, wlrioh is an. 
important outpost of Dersurainuiid, 
and the refractory faction headed liy 
Mullik Alulkhaie or “ the locust” 
became sufficiently alarmed to come 


in to Captain Hendersem at Kohat and compound for thor robolliun by 
paying a fino of 1000 llupocs, in addition to.the arrears of theii 


revenue. 

4. —This left only the Toorees and the Zymooshts to be dealt with, 

5. —The H’oorees contituied their raids in u very daring manner, and 
excited popular indignation in one of them by murdoi-ing a little girl 
of the Kliuttuk village of Kurboga, because she would not mount 
behind a horseman. 

6. —On the 2nd of September Naryfib, one of tho most important 
villages of Upper Meerdnzye, was thrown into confusion by a deed of 
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oolil-Wooclod ati-ocity. riifliionco in Nniyab bad long been divided 
botvvceu tbo rival families of Andr Kliau and Bostan Klutu. Andr 
Kban had strongly espoused tlio sidto of (fovornment; and was 
oliiefly supported by bis iie],)be\v Tutneoz. This young man was a f/iro 
sjjecimon of a border yooinatij and 1 I’omcTiilrer him in the expoditioTk 
of 1855 on bis largo bay maro, ’vvitlr a tromendous lanco^ conspieuons 
among the horsemen of the valley. Ho bad bcim fitly selected by 
Gfvptain Henderson to bo jemadar of the M'oerdnzyo Sorrdrsj and in 
that capacity, had sho\vn a doternvinatioii to, enforce tho orders of 
(iovernment among his countrymen. lie committed the two great 
crimes of aiTCstiing criminals, and oollooting revenue. This ostrangod 
hi.s own party and .strengthened Bo.sfSn’s ; and Bostdri seized upon tho 
opportunity to compass Tnmoez’s death. First an funbush.ol tho 
.Muinmdzye bill men was tried; but it failed. Domcjstic trcaobery was 
then resorted to; and Turnooz was seized from belliiid by his own 
ploughman, a, Zymoosht namod All Shah, atul stabbed deliberately 
through and tbrougli from side to side, mid from back to bre.ast, by 
bis own cousin Alum Shah. Bostfm and bis followers bad all been in 
readiness, and immediately attacked Mullik A.nltr who was 

taken by surprise and deserted. They pulled down his tower, and 
became masters of tho village. 

7.—Naryfib remained in rebellion till troops began to assemble at 
Ivolnit. for the expedition. Bostiin and hi.s aocomplices then fled to the 
hills, and a lai ge body of Zymooshts from Tovawuroe helped thorn, to 
cany off their ci ops. 

8__ 0,1 22nd October, a force of nearly 5000 men (detailed in tho 


Troojfs, 

of l ien, of gmis. 

Detiioliraont Pwlawnr aioantuin train,. 56 4 

;iyat() Uo. l funj-U) I.t. IficW Battery, . 59 4 

isto, y (iiUo lilt 10..6 

4Ui Punjab Cavalry, .''('J ® 

notaeluMontIst ditto,...... . m 0 

Klinttuk Sowar# of K.liw.iiub, Mulmmmud Khan, l.d) O 

PotaoUinoiil (Kith Goorkbas,.6S0 0 

u.t Pmijub Jafuotry, . 0 

iliul ditto ditto. ‘S'i. *r 

:ird ditto ditto.7 ’/ 0 

Cth ditto ditto, ." 

No. 2 Company Punjab Sappm-a,. 40 0 

Kuropcau Officer#,... t? 

Pitto Non-Oomtuiiaioned ditto, . o O 

Native ditto, . 

Brigadier and StaB’, . 

.1,700 U 


margin) rendezvoused 
at Hungoo in Iiowtu' 
Moerfinzyo, under tbo 
pt'rsomil commaml of 
.Brigadier Neville 
Cbambeiiain ,flnd there 
T joined tlto expedition. 

!).—.A more efficient 
force, of equal num¬ 
bers, perhaps never 
look the field in In¬ 
dia; and it is worth 


Grand Total,, 

















obsersniigj as niiistrativo of the IiTogular system, tliat there wete not 
tifty ,1'hii’opeans in the eainp. 

2rid.—On fciie 20r(l OoTjober tiro tbi’ce marched to Togh, and on 21th 
to Ivahoo, tiho border rlllngo of upper and lower-Meerun/yc, a great dif¬ 
ference was pei-ceptible in the feeling of the people. In 1855, tlifi walls 
and houses had been eovei'od with armed men. Now all wa.s (piiet, no 
notice was taken of tlio arr-ival of the troop;*, and the men and women 
of the village pnrsuod their usual avocations. They had already paid 
their revenue; and having defied no ordei-s, seemed jfori'ectly to iiiider- 
staud that they wore safe, though 5000 soldiers were eucaurped uuder 
their walls. - 

11. —Nothing had toudod more to create this confidence, than the 
strict discipline which Brigadier' Ohaixiborlain invai'iairly eviforced. 

12. -—At .Kahee C!',ptain Henderson received intelligence that a largo 
number of Meorunzyo criminals had takim rofiige in the village ol 
'J’orawurree,- which the Chief Goinrnissioner will remember is inhabited 
by Zyrnoosht settlers fr-om the hills north-wmst of Meerun/ye. In the 
expedition of 1855, gi'cater oousidoratiorr had been shown to 'I’oi'aw'urr-ec, 
than to atry of the other villages, tliroirgh tiro good otlices of Khwajah 
JMaliorned Khan, the chief of Khuttuck, who, to gain tho friond.shijr 
of the Zyrnoosht clan, went so far, 1 understand, os to pay tJu most of 
tho 'I'orawurree revenue. In consequence of this prompt' paymerrt;, tho 
force had then no occasion to encamp at Torawiirree even for a single 
day. Bixt, as usual, mild treatimmt was attributed to weakness; and 
not only the Zymooshts, but their Jliurgush neighbours, entuo to r'egard 
the tumble-dow'u wall of I'orawurree as an impiregitable fortress. Hence, 
every runaway blackguard in the valley, as our force again approached, 
sought and received asylum in this I'edoubtrvble Zymoosht village. 

13. —Anrongst thest' refugees was a special ruffian named Aleor, who 
got his livelihood by catching Hindu traders in bypiaths and hanging 
them irpr Uy tho heels till they -were suffocated into delivery ol' their 
money. It was for tho sake of paying off this gentleman rhat a 
Bnnya found courage to tell Captain Henderson of tlio criminals 
lading at Torawurreo. 

14. —It was at once decided to surprise them; and the plan was 
secretly arranged between Bi-igadier Chamberlain, C'aptaiu Henderson 
and myself: neither the officers of our own force nor tho most friendly 
chiefs in camp were informed. Orders were given out foi- the u.sual 
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mafcli to Niivitib next mornixig. The Nm-iab roafl was reeonrioiteied 
by the engineers »ti<l improved by tho sappers, and gi'ouiid »it Nwri^ib 
was selected for the camp. Tho criminals of Murifib ;no doubt con- 
gvatulfitcd them; elves that they were sung at Torawnrreo. 

15.—An hour before tho time appointed in tho order books, the 
juornijtg bnglc sounded. Tho Brig.idicr’s watch v\ iis supposod to have 
gone wrong. It was pildh dark ■..nd bitter cold, and there Was every 
temptation to consider it a mistake. But Captain Adams, the statt 
ofllcor, came round and put the .Brigadier’s orders into the; hand of 
every commanding officer, and soon each troop and regiment was 
hurrying to its place. 

1(1,—Fi'Oin Kahee to Torawiu rco i.s about 9 milc,s, auff for h.'df the 
distance the road is tho .same as that to ■NnriAb. Up to this point, the 
whole force proceeded leisurely, and uone but coinmouding office,rs 
know what was going to happen. Mow, however, the troops broke 
into two colinnusj one keeping' the road to Niiriab, and tho Other 
fiti'iking off to Torawurreo. Tlu! friends of the Aymooslits became uneasy, 
but 110 man was allowed to go ahead. 

Tho cayalry pushed as rapidly acro,ss tho plain as it.s broken and 
bushy surface would allow ; and it seemed almost hopeless to expect 
that tho resounding hoofs of the houses would net alarm the whole 
eoiintiy round ; but gnided by the tail peak behind Toran urreo, which 
stood hlaokly out among the stars, wo soon came up.-'U the village and 
found all still. Not a dog hark^'d. 'J ho cavalry divided j half going 
round to the loft, and half to the rigid; and threw a long chain of 
horsoPien between Torawiirrce and the liills, Day faintly broke while 
this was doing, and the Zyrnooshts and their guo.sts aw oke to lind them¬ 
selves in a net. 

17 . —Bo entirely helpless were these boasters now, that not a sign of 
resistance was made. The headmen were summoned from the village 
to hear the terms dictated to them; and niuible to believe that tho 
plan had boon kept eceret from our moat loyal Khans, they passionately 
reproached Khwajah klalioiued Klian Khnttuck, in our prescvicc, 
with not having saved them from such a day, by a word of timely 
warning. 

18 . —VV'e then told the Mullieks that we had come simply to appre¬ 
hend the offenders, to whom they had given asylum ; and we allowed 
half an hour for their surrender. 





lf)_—M(.;an\vh'ile two regiraouts of iiifaiiti’y aiu'l tl'.e inoiiutaifi guns 
CJirae up, ari'l took their stations, ready to act, it wanted. 

20. —The hall' hour expired without, coinplianoo. Messenger idler 
raesseugennwas sent in to mge them ; and every forhearn-nce whs ex* 
hausted. But the Zymoosl.ts wnire sulky and dogged. They would 
neither figV/t nor obey orders. At. length they 'were ivavneil to send 
away their w<»meii and children, as the gnus were about to bo opened. 
Even this they would not do. The guns were opened with blmik 
CiU'tridge, in liopo of in i)i mi dating tlMirri, but without olfcct. At last 
shell: were, thrown into the village ; and after about thirty rounds (to 
wluclr not even one Ju/.ail replied) the women wore seen bursting out 
of the village <ind. rumiing towards our position, waving cloths, and 
Itoldiug up tbo Kbrsm.” 'Die guns were instantly silenced, and tlio 
women aent back to tell the men that they ni.u.st ikjw come out urui lay 
down tlieir anns, or the ba.ttaries would re-opou r slowly and angrily 
they came .out, and threw their swords, daggers, pistols, and niuskots 
down upon t.ho plain, hut only by twos tiTui three.s ; and still thoro vvii.s 
no sign of giving up the criminals. A regiment ol infanti-y vius ordered 
into th'? village to search for arms and refugects. A soldier was 
wounded in a house, and the Zymooslit asivailaut killed upon tho spot. 
Ktill the criminals were concealed. At length tho stacks oi winter 
fodder for the eartlo were fired ; and the wund (lai'riod the llarnes from 
honsfc.toliou.se, setting offloaded inuskeia that had been hidden in 
the straw. Then, one by cue, the criminals were brouglit; eacli with 
protestatioiis that .he was the last. But Oaptain itenderson had tne 
list of them in his hand, ami patiently demanded the rDinainder. ]a>st 
Of all came tlio villain Meer. 

21. —Tho soldiers were then recrdled Irom tlio villngo, and the 
ZymooshtS allowed to extinguish tho Humes, which had deatroyerl about 

one-third of tlieir houses. The arms* 
* 170 had been suvreiKlerod, and tlio 

. 11 tliirtoen criminals who had boon cap- 

JCnivosi^..... o 

Sliiekls,. 29 turod, were all .seat oil to our camp 

aad muny U.or. destroyed by firo. hostages, with tw'O 

or three hundred head of cattle, were also carried away »s security, 
till a fine of Bnpoes 2,000 sliould be paid fi.n- the long-stamliuK scores 
of OVirawurree. 

22. —Two or three lives only were lost on tho side of the Zymoosht ; 
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nnd none on onrs, 'i'wo of t<ur soldiors wore wouudofl in the scufficH 
in the v,ilJ,'t,ge. 

23.—The prisoner hfr er had an old counterpane given him for ii 
covcn’ii'ig. ]< 0 tween the folds of it he found the bowl of aa iron spoon, 
with which ho prized open his fetters in the night and , escaped, 
tluingh several shotlt wc.re fired at hint a-s ho ran. “His luck was 
groat!” Sidd the natives, “ for on reaehing 1’oraw'orroo he found ahoard 
of plunder safe itt tlie wall of hia house, thoogh the roof was bmiitj 
and hia wife delivered of t; male child V’ 

2;t.—Tho force halted at Nuriab from 25l;h October till the 4th 
hTovoiiibor, adjtirlieatirig cases, realising revonno balances,' and con¬ 
structing a ncNV fort for liho, protection of Mnllick Anar .flian and his 
eiipporf.ors; at which tlni whole pojmlafcittn of Nurifib were made to 
■work, as they had perniitfcod Hostan to deiuoli.sh the old nmn’s tower. In 
addition to this puiiishtnent, they were made to pay tlio revenue Bhares 
of .Bosttin, and the thirty ether partizans, who being more or less oon- 
cerjied in tho nmrdor of I'umocz, had fled to tho hills before our arrival. 

2i). On the tth November, we marche-d to llersurnnuKl, every roof 
in this powerful villfige was loaded with the produce of tho autumn 
hai'voat, and hud 'ii.ot the refractory spirits made a timely submission 
sonio weeks before, we sliouid bave inflicted iinTaenso loss upon them, 

2f).--On tlie 5th we pushed on to 'fhall, our frontier village, wlierc 
for thitio days wo waited for some satisfactory communication from tho 
-Deputy Governor of Koorrum, who had received orders long ago from 
the Amoer of Oabul, to bring- the headmen of the Toorce tribe to me in 
Mcorunzye ; there to answer for their own raids, and make any coun- 
tordiai-ges in their power against our subjects. I had my.self written 
from Meeninzye, to beg the Deputy (lovornor to do so ; but ho seemed 
unable or unwilling to lum-y out hi.s instriiotiouB, and it only remained 
for mo to cross tbe Koorrum and exact saiisfaction from the Tooreos, as 
ordered jn para, 7th of Mr. Edmoustone’s letter. No. 27 of lltli 
August, 1856. 

^ 27.-~Thi.s being decldoa, Drigadier Chamberlain formed a depAt at 
'I'hnll, nnd placed all the sick and weakly men, spare camp equijiage, 
and superfluous catnpi followei's therein, in a well chosen position on 
some Imv detached hills, which the force in throe days ,so fortified with 
walls, that the oOO men left behind would have been secure against 
any attack, though nouo was apprehended. 
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28. —On tlio 8tli November, the foi'ce t'ros.sc(l tlio Koc num ; ami 
proceeding up tbo right bank through a country without a single 
villrgej encarnped at Sirnkhoa, ten miles from Thull. 

29. —In this niarchj 1 first became aware that the lauds of orir 
village of Tlmll are not limited, as I had supposed, almost entirely 
to the left bank of the Koon um, but extende d to Sirakhoa. 

80. —Here we found the well-kno^vn refugee Khnttuks of Dnllnnd, 
Mullick Ghil/.ye and hi.s brother Meer Must, estublislied in a thriving 
village on the border of KoorT-um, under the protection of the Toorcos. 
These men had, at iny reciuost, been pardoned by the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner on condition that they left the Toorees (to whoso raids they were 
constantly giving tho aid of their courage and local knowledge,) and 
settled down quietly in our territory. This condition they did not 
fulfil, objecting to every plan which Captain llender.son proposed, and 
showing a resolnlion to settle no where e.xcept in tho neiglibourhood 
of Dulhiiid. But they are believed to have' entirely stood ah'of i'rom 
the raids since they were pardoned; and as this was the main point, 
I felt reluctant to insist on their abandoning such good lands as 1 
found thorn enjoying. Itaftenvards appeared, however, that tliey were 
by no means at ease among tho 'foorees, with whom diU'erencos had 
lately ari.seu; and boforo wo left Koorrum, Ghilzye was very urgent 
to be provided for elsewhere. The matter may well he loft to work 
itself out in Captain Henderson’s hands. 

81. —On the 9th November we inarched fourteen and half miles to 
tlie Ziarut of Hazir Peer. We had now entered the valley of Koorrum. 

32.—Here wo met a Dooraneo officer, deputed by tho Deputy 
Governor of Koorrum, to attend our camp. He said tiic Toorees vvoro 
“ perfect demons,” and it was no wonder that Gholara Jan (the Deputy) 
could not control them. 

88,—Some chief men of the Toorees and Birogushos of Koornim also 
began to come in; and behaved very politely. It became clear that 
they liad decided on not fighting till they saw what terms were to be 
imposed. Por the prestmt they contented themselves with protesta¬ 
tions of innocence, and loud complaints against our .subject.s. 

84.—From this place wo had a choice of two roads, one np the river 
bank, through the cultivated country, and one over an upland waste 
leading to tho Durwazuh Pass, and so regaining the Koorrum river. 
V\ e chose the latter for our advance ; made a march df ten and half 
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tniles on Iho lObli November t;o a suitable opening in tbe waste ; a-wd 
eniorgod from the Durwazuli on the lUli at a spot called Kote .Meajee. 

.155.—Gliolavn Jan, tbo Deputy Governor, iiiet u.s on the lOtli. Ho 
appefM’ed to be, as wo had heard, a debanchcd Dooranop, whom it was 
impossible for the people to rrspecfc, and not often necessa.ry to oljey. 

36.—'fho Durwuy.rdi Pass ro;id is for tlio first, or eastern half, a 
splendid one for guns ; and in the .soeorid half, presnnts no diflidnltiea 
whicdi ^irc) not rcnnovable by a working party goit«g on in advance of tlie 
artillery. But two cast iron axles of tins iiine-poand(3r giins were 
broken jn tlu.s tnaroh ; and at Arst gave the ofllcors of the I’omo a. 
strong impression that nine-poimder guns must he too heavy for bill 
countries, if i.hey could not surmount so little formidable.a .oad as tho 
one wi'had ti'avev.sed. (,)n exammation, however, it, pi'oved that tlio 
axles had both beenerackfsd nearly through fora, long tinio previously j 
and on. dim consideration, I shoukl say tlud, it would be better to 
provide each niue-ponuder gun with a. spare ax'lp, than to deprive 
a frontier force, whose rlnty it must often be to attack enfall forts ami 
hill side, positions, of a. piece so superior to the flix-poiinder in batter¬ 
ing power, elevated range, and certainty of aim. 

a 7.— 'Wq ^voro now in Upper Ivoorrinn, and tho scene was a grand 
one. Benoatli onr camp at the foot of tho Durwiv/iah .Pass ran the 
detrp blue river, ruahing on as if it know thni it had two hundred 
miles of cultivation yet to fertilize before it rested in tlie .Indus. 
Ijeforo US lay tho valley about eight miles in breadtli, shelving upwards 
to tho base of tho “ fSufed. ,Koh” or white Jnouutain, which Imre 
spTit,igfj abruptly from tho plai.u, and ri.se3 to a height of about 15,000 
foot above the ,sea. A veil of snow was thinly spread over its sum¬ 
mit on the aouUioru slope, (Tlio northern sii.lo is, ,l believe perpetually 
and deeply coveiod, and is couspicnons at Peshaw'ur, above the Kliy- 
bur range.) Tbe distance wa.-* abut in by a spur naiuing down from tho 
mountain at right angles to tho river ; .and we learnt that thi.s wa.s tho 
Ih-ywar Pass to Oabnl, of which wo laid so often heard. The plain was 
dotted here and there witli, Clionar trees, which onco must have been 
noble; but the .Doors,neo soldiers in the fort had lopped most of them 
for fn-ewood. Still they were a new and piot.uresque ieatnre to eyes 
accustomed to Indian foliage; and the bracing coM of the climate, with 
the thermometer below froeKing point at night, and seldom reaching 
summer heat at noon, gave us a sense of European enjoyment, 
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^8.—Tb.a valley of '.Koorrum is luidei’ the Goveratoent of Swila'.* 
Malioinod Azim IHianj o»e of tlio KOiia of tlio Ameer ot Cabal; tvia! 
is foipposed to bo controlled by a small rectangular mud fort in tlii.- 
part of XJpper Koormm. X'he Depnty Governor wisliod ns to encamp 
near it; and on proceeding to the spot, 1 found AXuhomed S.'rwur 
Khan, a son of Sirdar Afahomed Azirn, about 12 years old, and 
fairer than most Enroj.)Cf<.u clgldcen, waiting to welcome ns. Ilia 
carpets wore .spread under some trees by the side n!' a reservoii- ol 
’.vatcr; a?id be did the honors of the I'oception with as much gravity 
as if he, had been a grey beard, ilis mother is a native of Kcornixn, 
of tlie Bungiish clan, as was, also the mother of Sirdar .Mahomed 
Azim Ehaii; and it is good policy letting l:he boy grow up in ttiis re- 
mate valley, rather than at the court,; (or it makoH him lianly, and 
enlists tKo fbeliugs of the neighbouring races on his side lu the event 
of a civil war. 

;i9.—Tlie fort was originally only,a walled enclosure; but a few years 
ago the'J’oorcGS voao and destroyed it ; since which it was rebuilt and 
surrounded with,a fnusso-braye aud ditch. It is much out of repair, 
uiid had only a gaiTison of about one hundred and fifty fitzaih liees.- 

40.--iJ.aving thus arrived at tho head-quarters of the local Govern- 
incut, I proceeded, to tho business ot the e;icpcdition. Ihe Deputy 
Govcnior brought up the headmen of tlie Tooims ; and t-'aptain .Hendoi - 
fion produced the ])laintiffs from our border, svipporied by their re¬ 
spective witnos.sc8, Cliiefs and Mullich-s. We then heard openly before 
the assembly every claim which our subjects hud to bring against the 
men of Koornim; to which the accu.sed party wa.'i called on to reply. 
Hometimc-S tho Toorees totally or partially denied the claim, or doclared 
tliat the raid, liad been committed previous to tho first sottlemcnt >rmdo 
with them by Alajor Coke, (which wa« ti.ved as the limit of enquiry) 
aud these doubtful cases wore set aside, to bo subsequently decided liy 
tho Mahomedau oaths which were mutually binding on tho parties. 
But in general the accusations were acknowledged not only without 
shame, hub with obvious relish aud enjoyment; and as a plaintifl 
called over the list of his lost property, tho Tooroe robbers iicdded assent 
to article after .article, and grinned at the rccollcotion of its capture. 
Occasionally when an old cloak, or turban, or weapon of any kind, was 
ovcr-valuod, the thief would turn up his oye.s with submission and 
exclaim, “Tobah! Tcbah h’ 0 shameful! shameful! that worth two 
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rupees! Hazarbar-tobali I"” n thousand eharoos I is this justice? 
The thing was absolutely worthless. 

41. —Whon all the claims of our subjects had been heard, the Tooreos 
l)r(.)chiceil their coniitor-charge.?, which wore similarly dealt with. 

42. —Lastly, tlie doiibtfal cases were submitted to the ordeal of tho 
Oiith ; and I am afraid tho Tooroes were not over' particular in reducing 
their bill by this process. The mo.st notorious peijury was, liowever, 
received with profound gravity, It would have been scandalous to the 
whole aa.semhlyto supposo that a Mahoinodan. could'put his hand on 
tlw Koran and lie. Tho utmost that any plaintiff ventured on when 
sworn out of the field was a pinch of snuff and a sigh. 

48.—There wms ono chiim inado by tho Wuzeerees for five hundred 
sheep carried off within the last two months, ■wliich thoTooree.s resisted 
violently. » The Wuv.eeroos,” they said, “ aro not your subjects; and 
your honor is not concerned in their losses. We have been at war with 
them for generations, and shall remain so for generations nioi'e. To 
make ms pay for Wuzieeree cattle is to puf^ a knife to our very throats !” 
.I5ut the cattle had been oari'ied off from our territory, and therefore 
was under our protection, and 1 wished to establish tlio principle that 
the Tooroes must nob cross our Ijorder to rob any ono. So 1 oomptomised 
tho matter by agreeing to take half tho price of tho A^biiieei-eo cjittlo 
this once. 

44,.—b’inally, tho account stood thus. 
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Kamfiffa.... 

Loss provoJ. 

EoprisftlB and 
romi3»ioi)8. 

Bnlatioo Juo. 

Utalized in 
•Koorrum. 

1 G'uarantced 

1 by lleprUy 

1 Clovertwir. 

Klmtluks, .. 

G,95t) 

|m 

lo 

2,731 


0 

■1,228 

12 

0 

C02 0 

0 

.3,620 

12 

0 

lii’iigushos, 

0,771 

10 

0 

reprisii U. 
00 

pcprisals. 

0 

0 

6,711 

10 

0 

2,70rJ 0 

0 

4,005 

10 

0 

AVuzoorces, 

3,210 

0 

0 

IX/SO 

rt'misv'ion. 

8 

0 

1,63!) 

8 

0 

911* 0 

1 

1 

0 

728 

8 

0 

Total .. 1 
1 

17,010j 

6 

1 

0 

4,430 j 

8 

0 

12,679 

14 

oj 

4,21.9| 0 

0 

8,6,30 

__\ 

J 
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'The settlement of tho first four columns, with all the incidental 
disputes, occupied a week, and a day or two were then given to tho 
Tooroes to arrange for payment. 

45.—.During this interval wo determined to recoivuoitre the I'eywar 
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.I’itss ; !Hul ai. 3 A, M,, oa ,21st Noveniber, Brigadier,, ClAambcrlaiu, Cap- 
Lain Hondcrsoti iiud uiyKell', witli a largo party of officers, started for’ 
tliut purpose. Wo wcr<‘ four liours, at a smart; walk of tlio hoi'B<!s, 
getting to tUe village of Pey war. Thero are two villages of this lunne, 
upper and iowor, the furtin'r having' the irrigated, and tin.' latter tho dry 
lands. The road to this point was ucros.s a hard, plain, througii no 

cultivation. Prom Pey war to the crest, or “ Xothid’^ of the pu.ss, we 

were one hour and forty, miiAutos, ' Hero we fonDt! a roidloss tower 
(•ccupied by two armed Jtijoes, clignilied with the name of tho i^un’or’s 
'J’liBuah ! .Pruiu the crest to the village ofLewunnee, at the .lajoo foot ol' 
tho pass, we Avoro half aw hour. Tho total distanco was e-stiiuatcd as 
follows • 

d'o the villnno of lower PriVAvar from tho moutb of) „ 

. , , " C 1' nules. 

tho Unrw.nKuh pass...,,. . ..... } 

Prom lower Peywnr to the crest .. ti ditto. 

(.)n to Lowunnee at the Cubul end of the puss. 2 ditto. 

. '.I’otal . 25 mih'.s, 


■16.—'.I'he country ristis all tho way to Pey war; but ra[)idl.y Irrnn 
Pey war to the ICollml, up n .shelving plain of loose .stones, through a 
Jungle of dwarf oaks (ilex). 'I’ho hill itself i.s thickly covered with 
fit.'.s of ,nm.ny kiinls. Captain Sti'aidiey of the 66l,h (.ioorkha regiment 
oollectod spociinOiis of six, .among which were tho deodar, tJio connnou 
simuce, the juniper, and tin? cypress. 'Tho road up tho Kothul wiia 
choked with an iB.tmeus,o caravan of wa.nduriiig Ghdzyos av ,',h their 
camels, sheep, g'oats and grand stei'u dog.s. Ctiildi'en were perched on 
tho tops of tlm loads, and many woimni cajried j-.'r.ails over their 
shoulders or swords in theii' hands. I'he ascent, as id present Iriiced, 
winds now and then so shaiply as to prevent guns from being dragged 
up by horsos; but 9-poundeivs could ct?rtainly he dragged by hand up 
tho jura's witii facility ; ii.nd with a little making, i,hc road wo;dd ailiuih 
of horse.s. V'idde.r flows down the pass all tho way, indeed, both ways 
towards the Koornnn and toAvard.s the dnjee countries, ice covered the 
I’ivulets lAven at noon; and some of oui' party made slidt.-.s on tho 
top of the pass. The air was very b.racing and cold, but not di.sagrce- 
iibly BO. AVe all had groat coats on, and Avere glad to button them tijr 
Prom tin; crest to the J.ajoe cutvuiico is comiriralively imtidiig ; th- 
2 .AI 
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.Jaji;.o valluy Ixnnw mucfi higher than Koorr 
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nim. From a rnouncl near 
tlio village ol LeNvtnmee wo looked over the Jajoe oomitiyj Jiere called 
Hmyab ; and mariy Jajoey who had workod in the Engineof^s Depart¬ 
ment at Koliat, carat! up and asked “if there wore any forts to be 
bailt Two or three th.ousoud workmen could be got from them at a 
tew davs’ warning, d'ho Pevwar hill is dry and stony, and has no 
luideiavood whatever. The timber on it is fine, but not of the largest 
Sir.e. The den.se black shade of the deodars under a briglit blue sky, 
and ihe boldness ot some of the rocks, gnvo a gi’andenr to the soei 
not unworthy of a gate to central Asia. 

47.---The onward road to Cnbul was said to be as follows for 
siri/iy: 

From Teywar village to Alikbeyl of the .Tajees, about. miles 

1.0 birkyo (ihun Ufizrah of the Ghilzyes, .. . ,, 

io Ivluvakee ulius lvlu;)Oshee of the Farseew^ns,.. . ,, 

To iSpecnsung of. ditto, . 

To Oubnl.;. .. ” 


no 


an 


Hi 

16 

14 

16 

16 


Total miles,. 


78 


Jhit we wiae toM that for a horseman, or a cossid, it i.s only two 
days’jounujy; aud an old Vakeel of the Ameers, who mot me at the 
pass, said afterwards that he had been five days coming to our camp, 
but shoxdd return m three; .so I think the distance must be less than 1 

calculated above. 

48.—Besides the Peywar, tliei'c are t^vo other Passes on this road to 
Cabul, but of less importance; and a.s fa’’ a.s lean make out from 
description, quite insignificant in com))arisun to the Klioord Cahul Pas.s, 
which lies between Cabul aud the R'hybcr. Tlie first is at Sirkye, so 
called from it.s red earth. The second is before reaching Khwakee. 

'Ihesetwo “ ixotluils” with the space between them, are collectively 
called tho “ Dobuudeo” pass, or tlio “ Shootur Girdun” (camel’s neck.) 

It i.s very winding ami narrow; tlirougli a jungle of trees, which has 
given this part of tho road the additional name of “ Hazar durukht,” 
or thousand trees. I mention all these names, because they are very 
puzzling to an enquirer till he finds that they refer to tho same marcli. 

And I should add that in the middle of the Shootur Girduu, about two 
koss ti'om Sirkye (toivards Cabul) tJ.ere is a GLilzye villa.m called 
Akhoond Kheyl. ° 














49 .—The elevation of the Peywar Pass was estimated by Captain 
Sti'uchoy to bo 7,000 feet above the sea, but as a hiJi, it is inferior to 
the Kohat pass.* 

50 —Its western slope belongs to the Jajee tribo; its eastern to the 
Toorees of Koorriun. Bat the Munguls, wlio live over tlie back of the 
bill, have secured au interest in the pass by building a village called 
“ M ungul,” at the northern side of the foot of the ascent from Koorrmn. 

51. _.The i’eywav Kotliul is many miles to the north of the ICoornim 
river j but there .i.s auother road from the Koorrum valley to that of tho 
,T ajees, which follows the course ol the stream. It does not go up the bed 
of the river but over another, “ Kotliul,” which is more difllcult and 
vj^indiug than that of Peywar. Sirdar Mahomed A/iitu Khan only 
brings his ragimente by that road to Koorrum when tlio Peywar villages 
arc in rebellion. 

52. _Ou*the whole, this roco’nnoissance left on my mind no doubt chut 

though the actu.al roadway of tho Khyber I’ass may coutain no ascent 
so great as the Peywar Kothul, yet that the Peywar Pass would have, 
for a British Indian army, the following advanta.gBs : 

lat.—That it is a single hill to be fought up one side and down 
the other, and there is an end of it. It would bo au opei'atiou of a 
few hours if well defended : whereas tho Kliyber lia.s two full marohes 
of the most defensible ground ui xiffghanistan. 

2 ndly.—This route turns the whole of the Afreedeo mountains— 
experience has shown us that tho Aireedees are tho stoutest a,ud most 
blood-thir.“ty of the tribes on this frontier Wo have had much colli¬ 
sion with them, and the hostility has become inveterate. The iieopio 
of Koorrum have committed raids in Meeruuwo; but our expedition to 
demand compensation led to no collision, and ended rathei in good 
feeling than otherwise. 

3r(lly.„The route would lie through our own Kohat district as far as 
tho Koorrum country, so that our communications would bo good. Tho 
Koorrum valley is open, and alfords supplies of every kind. It going 
u]) as enemies to Cnbul, we should occupy the I'ort in Koorrum, and 
make that auother link in communication with Kohat. 

5 ;}._Were a large force going into Atl'glmuislaii, it must either 


in Koon-um i.ad teen found bv actual ..xreritne.it to be 1,500 feet above the 
it vvL roazhlv calculated that tho crest ol Peywar '..-ua ^.oOU leet bighci. 
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t):arch fclironglr tlie Khjbor i.i t,wo division,a« General.s r’o[look arul 
,Nott roturned, or find anotlicr voiito for ono column. ,Sur!;i a, route 
afforded by iho Peywar liuo; and groat strategical adv.-H.tuges iu a M-ar 
result from a dotible falvaneo, dividing the I’esiijjtance. 

54. --Tt remains, liowover, to explore the ro-ti' of the Poyvvar remtb 
from tlie Jajeo valley to (labiil; and thivS will to a great oxtont Im 
effocted l.y Major Lumsden and Lieutenant P. Lirmsden on tlmir way 
to Kaiidalmr. Wo shall thou be able iiot only to' compare tin Pcj'war 
with the K liybcr pass, but the passes above Peywiir witli tlioSe above 
the .lvb,yber, and so nroertain the merits of each. line.-' 

55. --'ni© question occurs, '* \7hy should aiTOios have nsod, the Khybcr 
pass, if the Peywar pass bo easier ?” I have beard, that on one 
occasion .Nhidir Bhali did take the Peywar route, tboiigb. I know of no 
autliority for tbo tradition, 'fho Emperor Uaher who several times 
invaded hfindustan findoubtcdlj- enumerates the Peywar route as One 
of tho four known to him. His words are, “• from lliildu.stan timro arc 
four roads winch lead up to Cahul. One of theso is by way of tlic 
Lunghandt, aiul corrfes by the hill of Kliyl.or, in which there is. 
one slmrt hill pass; mother road leq,,h h:j Jhmgush; a third by 
Hagliz, and the fourth by Ferrmil. In idl tlieso roads there are passes 
ot more or less difficulty.” TJio Bungu.sh country we know to consist 
of iCobnt and Hungoo, in our territory/ and Koorrum in the,Amcer’sv 
Tbo i\*y war hill is in tact the Btnignsh boundary. The Tdmues have 
now got tbo better of the Baugusb. in Hoorrum > but the Bungnsb still 
ocpiul them tlmro in numbers. .Further on/iu the same passage, Babm- 
wntoa that 'I’hoso again who cross” (the Indiw) “ at .Dinkct take the 
Bunguah road,” wbich shows that the routo was irt common use. The 
Editor says, “Dinkot is probably at or near the }irosent Kliooshialgurh .”+ 

b6.—I'n ono part of this passage the Em|ieror says, that those who 
take the Khyber route cross the Indus ■'at N'elab” (between Attok 
and Kliooshialguvti) adding, '* (hat In the wilder eeasou, how'ever, tlmy 
cross the I'iver Sind, the river i>l iSewad.t ntid the river of (labu), 
above the conflux of this last river with tho Sind.J L, most of tho 


» /All- Hio fpxt "f i|iio(,iitionB, suu tlin “ Events ot Hio joai- 910” in ih,, “ jr.-iuoii-fl 
of /iili.HH--uc -(Ivon Mnlioimirt Bukor, E-rnKn-or (if lliiKhisfmi, writtoii bv liimsolf in the 

t Tho .Sivat pivPi?. 

% The Indus. 
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expeditions wlnc\i I made into ITinclnstatij 1 forded tl.esc rivers in thia 
way, but the last time wlion I invaded that 'country 1 crossed at the 
Nilab passage in boats.* Except at the place that has been men¬ 
tioned,” (that is abcivo the confinx) “ the river Sind can no whero be 
piassrd nniess in boats.” Froia this account it may be gathered tliat 
one reason of ccmiing by the Khyber or nio.st northoni route, was fo 
let the array ford all the rivers which unite at .Attocl<, ami ii’tho season 
did not allow fording, boats were procurable at Nihil), whicl* was once a 
place of importance, though now a rain. 

I>7.—But I should say tliat the chief rejmon why native arniios 
(which are not 'provided with commissariat) have usually taken the 
Khyber rmito, is, that it loads through the raoro important valleys of 
Jeltalabad and reshawur. 

<58.—Again, to Affglian nrmioi! rolling down to the plunder of the 
Punjab ami India, the Kliyber was an opon door, and its strengtii or 
weakue.ss a mattor of no moment. 'I'o ms it is a fpiestiou of importance 
in uhicli pass wo should find the most determined eiieraieb ; anil there¬ 
fore I have gii^en it so mucli s'paco in lids report. 

59.—The presence of Brigadier Charnberliiinks force in Koorrmn 
confoi'rijd no little streiif til on the Deputy Govoruorj for it w'a.s well 
known, and we took care to give it out, that wo came iia friends, not as 
enemies, of tho Cabnl governnient. Gholam Jan frooly gave the people 
to miderstand, that if they did not pay up theii' arrears of roveuue, )io 
woidd be compelled to let our battalions loose on them ; and this spoil 
had such effect that he made a very good thing of our visit, and 
instead of hastening the colleciions of our duos, alitendod cldetly to lii.s 
own. It is probable that we should have been detained many moro 
days in tin?, valley by this inamimvre, had not tiie Ameer of Cabul Idm- 
sidf interfered, and sont Akhoouy.adah Soorajoodeen nominally aa a 
Vakeel to me, to beg me not to be too hard on the 'I’oorees, bin, really 
to Gholam Jan to make him dispatch, onr business, and get im out of 
the country before tlie Ameer left Cabnl for T’eshawnr : thus urged, tho 
Deputy Governor agreed to march, back with u.s towards Thull, collect 
all ho could on the road, and give us a note of hand for tlie balance, 
which he would collect when trooii.s reached him from Cabul. 1 would 
rathc'c have waited to collect ttie whole; but being anxious to join the 

* GitiiO! Ilf iiourso from .NHOsliom over tho Khuttnli. liills at KwniiaUiejI, aa shown in 
Iiieutunant Walker’s Map “ «s llie old road to JUinilustan.” 
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Cbif'f Commi.sfiidner in time for the meeting witli tlio.A.meer, winch ho 
had led ns to expect in the first week of December, I consented to tluH 
arrangement; and on 23rd November we marched to Ibrahnnzye, 
twelve miles lower down the Koorruni river, on onr way home. 

0 [.__On the 24th wo marchc^d eleven and half miles to ear old camp 

at the Ziiirnt of Ha/.ir Peer. ^ 

62_Tims we found the distaiice from Ila/vir T’eer m lowerkoornim, o 

Kote Meajee in upper Koorrurn, by tbe .Durwa.ah Pass road was twenty- 
one and quarter miles, n-l.ile by the river route it was, twenty-three 
and half miles. The former is not only tho shorter, hut the easier imo; 
as crossing and re-oro,ssing tho river is bad both for men and 

_Oil the 27rh and 28th we made the old marches to birakhoa 

and Thiill, and were once more in our own territory. 

(54.—[fore wo met with onr first casualty; some 'W imeerec thievOa 
coming down and cutting .ip four grasscutters for the Sftke of carrying , 
off their ponies, which, after all, tho pursuit i^revented them from 
doing. How this crime was punished, will be seen by Captain llender. 

.son’s .supplementary report. ,, , ,, i 

the above excoption, it is a singular fact that throngboi t 
this expeditiou in which wo snipu'ised, disarm*!, and aeveroly.pimis i- 
ed, the most turbulent of all tho villages of xMoeruimye, and marc.bed 
from our own frontier half way to Cabul for tho avowed purpose of 
exacting satisfaction from the predatory Tooree tribe, not only was no 
opposition otlered to us by day, bub not a single slu.t was f.red in(,o 
tho camp by night. I uttrdmtc it to going m strength, and beliavm,, 
vvitli moderation. It might have been tbe shortest way t.i the realma- 
tion of our demands, and it might have read a severer le.sson to the 
Toorees, had we entered into no enquiiy or d-scwsion, but taken a 
we waatecl by tbe sword. Ihd, it w.as impossible to do so. .1 do loorees 
nmtusat once as friends, and during our stay among them, new 
committod an offence against m. When we vis,tod tbmr pass 
M.ullioks of Poywar guided ns over it, and feasted 
men. In short they bore tbeniselves like men, ready to defend 

themselves if wo att,. eked them, but de.sirona to keep on good teiras 

if possible; soiuetbing, too, was duo (though a te, us corn uc 
perhaps not much) to the Ainoer of Cabul. Wo were mvdmg hnn o 
leave his capital and come down to Pe.shawnr to meet us. It wmi d 
have harmonised il’ with such a position of affairs to have brer on . 
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hia volloys and driven a whole tribe into rebellion. The Deputy 
Grovenior trembled for bis revoniiej ■which was already wretchedly in 
arroai'S, and he often said, that if a blow were struck, o'vci'y I'oort^e 
would put his corn and mat npon a bullock, and march into tho moun¬ 
tains foi' tlui winter ; “ and then,’' said he, “ whore am I to get my 
revenue from '■!” 

66. —Under these circumstances, I trust tho more moderate course 
that we adopted may be apijroved by tho Chief Conuais.sionor and by 
Ooveriunent, and bear frnit upon that frontier not nmverthy of tho 
oxpiedition. 

67. —Ono peacoful, but very valuable, trophy T beg to lay bofori; tho 
Chief Conihussioner j it is the enclosed beautiful and accurate map nf 
Koorrum and Meerunr.ye, tho joint labour of Lieut*. Garnett of the Eii- 
ginetu'S, and Lieut. Peto.r Lumsdon ol the tjuarter Ma.ster (loncraFs 
dopurtmont; two officers, whose zeal in addiug to our knowledge of tho 
border has, for several years, been couspiouous. A luap like this, of 
wild and rugg(;d countries, is not accoinplishod without great personij 
exertion, devotion, and solf-denial; and I venture to claim for these 
indefatigable explorers the tluinks ol’ Goverarnent, 

68. —Every opportunity was .seized by Brigadier Chamberlain of 
rocouuoitering the Upper Zymoo.sth country, with hi.s stuff and officers; 
establishing the fact that it is accessible both from the Afeeriuizyo 
and the Koorrum side with umcii less difficulty than was previously 
supposed. Sketches of these reconnoLssances were made, for future 
use, by Captain Walter Fane of tiro Punjab IiTOgular Cavalry, and 
Leiuteuant.s Garnett and Lumsden. 

69. —Tho Chief Commi.ssioner is anuro that every year wliolo tribes 
of independent Wuzeereos come down from their own mountains in Ail- 
ghanistan to pasture thoir flocks and herds in tho lowlands of Meeriin- 
zye aud Khuttuk. Tho Chief of Khuttuk (Khwajah Mahomed 
Khan) has always been in tho habit, like his ancestors, of taking a 
small tax from the.se interlopers called “ Cludd-o-yok” or “ one in 40,” 
usually however commuted to a money payment.. As wo had literahy 
no administrative power in Meerunzye, we did not demand m receive 
this tax; but tire Khan of Ilungoo picked up a little from those within 
his reach, aud powerful zemindars were conciliaterl by a small present 
called “ Seekhkuwab,” or the roasting spit. My attention was drawn to 
it by hearing the following conversation between Mullick Bungoo of 
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l)er«itnniii,nul iu M<(nii»zye fuul .Miillik Maliuiooil, a Cabvil Kheyl 
W uzeoroc. (Buiif^oo.) “ that Mot.runzyo paya revenue, it occuvs 
to too that tlio :;oil is tlividea into arable and pasture loud. We Bun- 
piii-liuH pay for the tinthlo, and 1 imipoHo that you Wnsiee-ees pay for Uto 
pu>i.uro.” (Mahmood.) “There are two crops on tlie cartli, and two 
kinds of moo. You BnngushcH liavo soon many govnrnmentH, uud you 
have puitl to tihero all. You are acenstom,ed b.> it. Now, wo Wu/.oercoa 
have .seen kings coming und kings going, but wo never saw the king 

that took revenue from us!’’ : i 

t thouglit there vva.s much justice on Bungee’s side, and itiudi. 
arrugaticcron M.uhmOod’«; ami for the sakc^ of marking that tl.e couii- 
iry is ours, not theirs; that they the Wir/.eerees are aduuttml by favor, 
not by right; that they have come into tor.htory ut last where fchore 
is government and law; ami that they must sif mit to it or go else- 
where; I in.s true ted Captain Hon(ler.son to impOse on the Wuzeereea 
the same rates of grazing ta.x as (in .spite of tlmir boasting) they have 
always paid to the Kliaua of Khultuk. ft has been already reported 
(iu pnru. 43 of thus letter) how we recovered from the d'oorees com¬ 
pensation for ‘Wuzoereo cattle stolen iVoru our territory ; and \ think 
both side.s of the question ImVO been now pyt on the right tooting. 
A, settled Ooveriunent cannot permit one tribe of independent diarba- 
riuris to o.vercise irresponsible rights within its border, and auotlior 
tribe to follow thoni up, and ooininit deeds of violence lor which its 
own .Hubieots would be baiigod or imprisoned. 

7(1.—-During the past year it had liccn fonn.d that the Moerniwyo 
.sowur.s were uselcs.s against Toorec raids from bi-iag allowed to live in 
their own separate villago.s ; and .1 therefore dircotod (-iiptaia Hender¬ 
son to build a po.st for them at (hindiotir, the point where Major Coko 
and myself luul formerly reconunonded that a fort, if deemed advisable, 
should bo located. Cundiour is u high mound commanding an exten¬ 
sive vi‘ w of the country, with u spring of water at its foct. ft is only 
three miles from the KImttuk frontier village of Dullund, and the one 
can thoreforc help the other, ft wa.s formerly a hamlet of Densum- 
mnnd, but abuiidoned on account of feuds. The old stone wall still 
ve.ma.iiis, and has beeu made available by Lieut. Ganictt, who kindly 
luidertook the constructiou. The work is nearly finished ; towers have 
heeu erected at two of the four corners of the wall, and ouo cm the 
inouud iu the coiitro; also a large gateway that will admit ol guns 
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being run in and fired from tlu) centre mound- Tliis gateway is also 
to bo the barrack of part of the garrison. 'J'he whole enclosure will 
bo capable of bolding about 100 horse and 100 foot ; but Ibo usual 
garrison is to conKist of the 25 Moeranzyo Sowars, 26 of Klnvajab 
Mabonied '.Klian’s Kbuttuclc borsoinen, and a few footmen, drafted from 
tbo Police oi‘ the District, as a temporary mea-suro, till wo can. see 
what is Toiiuired. 

71. —Should this arrangement be approved of, I request the Cliief 
OomTuissioner’a opinion on the point whether the Khufctiick liorsemcii 
on duty in the Oundiour Chowkee will bo entitled to tlie pay of 4 
anna.s each per diem, which has boon fixed for them when .'rnployed 
for more than a month beyond the Khuttuck country. In jioint of 
fact, the (Tundionr post is just a riHe-sliot from the foot of the Khut- 
tuck hills; but the post is as much for the protection of the Khan’s 
A'^illages of .Dullund, Kurboga, &c., as of the Meeranuyo villages; and 
1 do not myself think tliat the Sowars, while on this duty, will como 
under tho .spirit of tlio order for daily pay. If, however, the Chief 
Commissioner should think otherwise, the expense will bo only llupoes 
187-8-0 a month, or Rupees 2,250 a year. 

72. —Captain Ilehdorson has given tho Jemadarship of the Meor- 
onsyc Sowars to Mahomed Ameen Khan, of tho family of the chief 
Tehseeldar of Ilungoo, so as to strengthen their hands ;ind extend 
their influence; and I am sanguine that this Gundiour post, without 
tho e.vponse of a regular Fort, will bo found a great assistance to (ho 
Deputy Commissioner in administering Meeranzye. 

73. —1 iwithorized Captain Henderson to apply the lines taken from 
tho refractory villages in this expedition, to tho building of the post; 
and believe they will amply cover it. 

74. —.Lastly, I have to solicit a rcconsidei’ation of our boundary on 
the Kourmm side. The Chief Coramissionor is aware that Upper 
Meoranzyo C(:'mprisod,when w'o acquired it, the vilfago of Jlilluiui Klioyl, 
trane KoOrrum; but the Governor General of India, for tho sake of a 
distinct boundary, directed ihat Billund Kheyl should be given up, 
and the British frontier lino bo drawn at that point on llio Koorrum 
river.* After tho treaty negotiat.ions of 1855 with Sirdar Gholani 
Tlyder Khan, this decision was comrnunic-ated to him in reply to his 

* Sod I’ar.ei. 1, 5, ant! U of No. .'ISlGof 12tli December, 1851, from Secretary' to Goreiii-. 
went to the Board of Aduiiiuatratioii. 
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infiiiirics; aiiJ to rcaaovc't'ouLt a pou-anfl-inl': .sketch was handed to 
him, in M-hicli out- l»oundary was so murkod with red ink. The Sirdar 
asked if liis lathci- miplit then consider .dl on the other side the lioor* 
rum as his i Yie distinctly and carefully told him that wo did not 
make over Billund Kheyl to him; but simply left Billund Kheyl tu 
make its own arrangements. Then followed the Moorarizye expoditiou 
ol May, 1855; in which Major Coke, then Deputy Commissioner of . 
Kohat, was a warm advocate for the retention of Billund Kheyl, ho 
having roceiN-cd a petition from the Bungnshos of Billund Kheyl that 
they might not bo excludetl from our territory. On looking at the 
bonier, I saw no reason for regretting thi.s definition; but, on tho 
conti’ary, thonght it decidedly better to have given up Bilinnd Kheyl 
than to I'isk coilision with the Vizeerees about, its revenue. 

75. —In giving that opinion, I believed Billund Kheyl to bo all that 
we were giving up; .•ind .T was not aware that the lands of our Cis 
Koorruni village of ThnU extend nearly 10 miles across tho Koorrum, 

1 do not tliink that this was ever stated to me by Major Coke; and on 
reference to his letterf No. 80 of 8fch April, 1855, (remonsta'ating 
against tho abaudonmont of Billund Kheyl,) I see that no mention is 
there made of any pioi-tiou of the land Trans-Koorrum, between 
Billund Kheyl and tho Cabul boundary, belonging to onr village of 
'Ihull. It is possible, therefore, that even Major Coke wan not aware 

of it, or be pvrobably would bavo m'ged it a.s an additional argument for ' 
keepiing tho old boundary. 

76. —In fliis present expedition, (as stated in Para. 29) I found a 
threshing-floor of tho Thull men some miles across the Koorrum ; and 
this first opened my eyes to tho fact that, in giving nj) tho Trans- 
Koorrum, we liad not simply given up Billund Kheyl, which we did 
not want, but had dismantled Thull, which we profe.ssed to keep. 
When therefore we were about to leave Koorrum, and tho Deputy 
Governor, by direction of his master Sii'dar Mchomed Azim Khan, 
asked me if ho might proceed to claim revenue from Billund Kheyl, 

I boggod him not to do so, as I wished to report tho.so circumstances 
to my own Government, and take fresh orders upon them. The Deputy 
Governor did not for a moment dispute tho fact that the Thull 
lands ran up to Siiukhoo, which is a marcli of 10 miles; but he said 

» S«c Pa.-as. -12, 4,S, U of my first Urccranr.ye r.-i-ort Ko. C. l‘J2 of 6tli Ootebor, 1805. 
t Copy of which was umieicti to uiy former report. 







that wo had resigned tho Trnns-Koorrunij and thereforo he was at 
liberty to take it; and rathei* than that the interests of 'rimll should 
stand, in tho way, ho would agree to purchase; the Trans- Ivoorrnm Thull 
lands. 

77. —To put all doubt at rest, however, I mado enquiry from four 
men of local influence, but of different interests, vis. ; 

1. —Mnllfck Ghilzye, our rof'ngeo KLuttuck suhjoc:, now settled at 
Sinikhoo, among the T'ooreos of ICoovrum. 

2. —Mullick .ICussiin of BuUiamcon, tlio chief Tooroo in Lower Koor- 
rnm. 

3. —-Akhoonzadah Kiijeeh-oollah of Ililluud Khoyl, who liohls a 
Jagheor under tho Cabul (Joveriimont. 

^1'.—Akhoonzadah Uu.n-ut. Nooi' of Tliull itself. 

.All these men concurred in testifying that — 

Istly.—On oro.ssing the Ivoorrnm, you enter on land cfJlod “ Ilootah- 
knss,'’ which is cultivated by the men of TLull to this day. 

2ndly.—That beyond “ Bootali-knss,” lies “ Tootee-kusa,” which is 
cultivated sometimes by Zyniooshfr, who then pay tho Thull men a 
share as proprietors of tho soil ; and at other limes by the Thull men 
them, selves. 

3rdly. — That beyond " Tootco-kuss,” lies tho land called “ Tsnp- 
pCToi,” which is unirriguted atid cultivated by no ono. 

4thly. — That above " Tootee-knss” lie the lands called Aka.slioi>«, 
and “ Ahmud Shainee” on the left and right bank.s of the Koorrnra 
river; and these join on to the Koorrnm land at feirukhoa, wliich is 
the boundary between Thull and (voorrum. These lands, however, 
art; cultivated by the Tloti/.yc Zyraoosht.s, who pay to nobmly. 

78. — Wien the Governor General in 18b I fi.ved our boundary on the 
Koornmi, and ordered Billund Kb.eyl to be e.vcluded, Ui.s Lordship 
certainly did not know that he was dividing Thull in two ; and whether 
Government now think it right to keep tho new boundary or the old, 
it is propel' that I should submit tlie.se facts for consideration. 

70, — In doing so, T beg to add that my own opinion is altered by 
these new considerations ; that I think we ouglit not to givo up tlio 
lands of Tliull, because the Thull people will not themselves on any 
account givo them up,’'^ whether wo do so or not ; and if wo do givo 



• One of tho two (Jivisions of Ban(?H8hce in Thull, (tho Eiujililicjl) is iietiislly about 
to ivinoTO to the other side of the Koorrum, now that order U somewhat restored. 
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thoni up, the .Cahal (Joverntnent has declared its intention of taking 
them, so that TImll will have two sovereign;), and whatovor raodoration 
wo show on this sido will go into the pookot of the A.lh.hans ou the 
other aide ; so that the village must inevitably be ruined ; and as a 
consecpiencf from these premises, that if wo keep the old Trans- 
Koorvnm boondarj', as far a.s Tbiill is concerned, we bad better keep 
Bilhind Klieyl also. 1 had no time to considt the Chief Commissionor j 
and it was necessary to keep out tho Koorium aathoritios till this 
question slionld bo decided. I (herofore took a single year's revenue) 
(either Tlvipees 1,000 or 1,200) from Billuud Kheyl; and told Captain 
Henderson to held it in deposit till tho pleasuro of Govoi’iiiiient could 
be known. At the same time, at the request of tho people, a Tuc- 
ca\'oo'’ advance of about half tliat amount was made to them for tho 
purposo of restoring sonio old irngution caqals, which had boon 
abandoned from fends, and wliicii, uiiuor tho prosont improved aspect 
of affairs in this corner, they are now prepared to re-construct; so 
that tho cash account between us will he very simple and easy of 
settlement, shouhi (lovornment not approve of adhering to tho ancient 
boundary of Mccranzye and Ivoorrum. On this point, however, I beg 
to solicit orders. 

BO. —On tlio 30th November, I took leave of Brigadier Chamberlain, 
to repair to Peshawur; and made over tbo political duties to Captain 
Henderson, who will furnisli a supplementary report of tho operations 
of tho last two or three weeks that tlie force was in the field. 

81. —In closing my own report, I have groat pleasure in assuring 
the Chief Commissioner, that all I have seen of Captain ilonder.son’s 
administration of th.o Xohat District, his judicious management of tho 
tribes boivlering on it, .'ind his arrangement for the supply of tbo forco 
in tho field, has caused me tho very greatest satisfuctiou. A marked 
improvement in tho tone of Meeranzyo has taken place during tho 
past year; and I believe that a sound and right policy is being steadily 
pursued. 

82. —Subjoined are a few notes on tho Koorrura valloy and its people. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) H. B. HDVVAEDBS, 

Commissioner, ff' 

Peshawur Division, Commr.^s OJjjice, 
oih Fchruarij, 1857, 


APPENDIX. 

Some Notes on the Vitlleij of Koormni and Us people. 



1st.—Koorrum is a modara name Ion-owed frotn tlic river that flows 
tliroiigh it. Tho old name was Bunguslt, from the tribe that possessed it. 
Bungusli was divided into “ Oolcali” or Upper, extending i'roni tho rcj-ivur 
I’ass to Billuncl Kheyl, and Siflah” or liOvver, extending from liillund 
Klieyl to Gunditilya lie-low Koliat. 

2iid.—Tho Emperor B-.ibor in his memoirs of tho ye-tr 010 iregira, (Anno 
Domini 160‘i) enumerates Bungusli as one of tho fourteen “ Tuouuins” or 
Provincos them dependant on OuLul; so that the settle-ment of the Bungusli 
tribe is of very ancient date. 

Srd.a-Upper Bungush, however, or Koorrum, is now less the property of the 
Tiungush than of the Toorees. 

4th.--The Toorees are “ Koochees,” or a wandering tribe. Tbeir seat was 
at Meelab on thee Indus, and they moved to and fro betwe-rn that point and 
Cabul, with their flocks and he-rds. By tho Bungush accounts it was about 
four generations back whem tho Toorees first took root in Koorrum. Tlie Bnn- 
gusli had rebelled ag.iinst tbeir Cabnl sovereign, who sent a foi-ee, reduced tliem, 
.and imposed on them a tax; to pay' wlilch they .sold the village of Burrookyo 
.near .Feywar, to tho Toori.-ea. After that tho Toorees got Peysvar by nnothcr 
bargain, by wliieh they were Ijcund to supply Ussud .Khan, a Bungush chief 
of 'I'liilulkan, with wood. 'I'hns, litLlo by little, the Toorees availed themselves 
of Bungusli dissensions to seize new villages, until tho Bungushes say' they 
have row only tho villages of Shilufzan and Zieraii, under the hills, and Uzz.a 
Kheyl in the plains, which are free. 'J'he rest of Kaorrmn is in tlio liands of 
tlie Toorees, who liavo reduced tlie Buiiguslies to the condition ol ‘- 1mm- 
sayuhs” or dependants, 

(5:h,—Every Bungush is obliged to attaoli himself to a powerful Tooree, 
-who is called his “ iiaick,” and who protects liim from otiic-r Toorees. 

Gth.—If a Bungush leaves a son or a brother, the property is generally 
allowed to descend by inheritance ; but often not, the Bungush naick tleelar- 
iiig it a l!i[«ed estate. 



7tIi.-~1'liore is war botwofii the Toorees iir<l Btingushos of Sliilurzan and 
Zoraii; but Uiu latter uro strong from numbers uiji situation, and hold their 
own. Hut r.o man of theirs can travel about tlu- rest of ICoovrvmu without 
taking a Tooroe “ budrugga” or aafo-condueb. 

8th.—Still tho conquered Bungushes outnumber the conquering Toorees, 

aa will be seen l)elow:— 


Bungush. 

Toorees. 

Village or Puiish. 

N umbers. 

Division. 

Numbers. 

Sliihil'/.an, . 

Zeyran, . 

Bogukkee (of Puttehoollab 

2,0(tO 

1,500 

200 

120 

100 

200 

11,500 

1. Goondea Kheyl,. 

2. Alizye, . 

y. Musboo Kheyl, . 

‘ 1 . Iliimza Kheyl, . 

1,000 

600 

1,000 

1,000 

1,600 


5. Dopuzzyo, . . . 

Shnliburduvrnh. 

Azec Kheyl, . 

Bulliamcen,. 

M oitkazyc, . 

Bugeye, . 


Total, . 

5,(520 

Total. 

6,000 


flth.—It will ho observed that t^m Toorees are divided into 5 branches; 
(“ I’unjpudree,” or tivo-fathored, they call themselves;) and when they first 
got possossiona about the Pe^war p.uss, they parcelled each out into 5 equal 
porticins, to each branclj a portioti; a custonx wiiieh they have strictly follow¬ 
ed with each successive acquisition in tlio vtxliey, xvithout any reference to 
tho comparative numbci's of the o blanches ; ano possession continues in thio 
manner at tho presont 'lay, except iu individual cases of sale or othci volun¬ 
tary transfer. 

10th.—Those Toorees who chose, txxok to building hou.ses on their lands, but 
there are still n largo nnmber wlio remain “ ICoochees,” living in tents all tlio 
year; in winter about Buliameen (iu Lower Koorrum), and in suniiuer in tiie 
Sufeyd Koli. 

lltb.—Subjoined is a statement of the sub divisions of the 5 branches of the 
Tooreo tribe and the nmuber of Ibitificd villages in which they are settled. 
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Br»nch. 


Qundeo Khcjl,. 


Aliz'yo, 


Mustook Klipyl, 


Humgii Klicyl,, 


Dopuzzyc,. 


Five branchta. 


%L 


f3ub-ilivisiuna. 


1. Alum Kluivl, .') 

2. Kooiitom KhojI,. 

3. Bean K lieyj, .,. 

A. Kesup KhevI, ... 

5. Slaluuood Khsyl, 

6. Nuudcv Khuyi, . 

7. Sumapo KheyJ, , 

8. Torioli Khcyl, .., 

!). Laik Klioyl. 

10. Meerwu-Upo,. 

11. Ali*yo, 

1. Mooluk TClicyl, . 

2. Choge Klioyl, ... 

3. Slitiruio Khoyl, , 

4. Jluareo Kheyi, . 

5. Kiiodadud Kliojl, 

0. Miiych Khoyl,.... 

1. li’eroz Khoyl. 

2. MiilhiKolo. 

y. Boogeh Khovl, ,, 

4. CJazco Kheyi, .... 

0. Miirroo Khoyl, .. 

0. (Wiiiiting,) 

7. Droywundfa*, .... 

8. Joonoe Khovl,* ., 

0. aVkul Kheyi,* .. 

10. Ghurcebzye,* .... 

11. IM'nmin Klioyl,* ., 

12. SoonKlieyl, , ... 

1. Spcen Klioyl,*.S 

2. .Oivyplureh,* .., 

3. Aka Khoyl,* .., 

4. Janoo Khoyl,*.., 

5. Biiddee Khovl,* . 

6. Pureo Khoyl,*... 

7. Khoshgeo, . 

8. Sliiikoor IClioyl,*, 

0. Sluittoo Kbey!,*. 

10. Birragullah,* ... 

11. Jajee*. 

1. Sliihlan. 

2. Sooroh Khoyl,... 

3. Afeeandiid Khoyl, 

4. Moordad Khoyl, . 

5. Dowliit Khoyl, . 

6. Koomoli Khoyl, . 

7. Dreyplareh. 

8. Tar Khoyl. 

!). Khirluaaoo,. 

10. Pol Kheyi. 

11. XTiubur Kheyi,... 

12. Kucli-koeiia Kheyi, 


N iimhor 
of 

Forte. 


45 


SI 


K unil..'r 
of 

Mon. 


1,000 


5fX) 




1,000 


60 


1,000 


1,600 


13. Jaffir Kheyi, .J 


63 Sub'diviaioiis. 


170 

FoHs. 


5,000 

IllOtl. 


N. B. All those Sub-diviaioua marked with au asterisk thus* arc “ Koochcos” with i 
hied rcaidoncos. 
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i2fcli.—The JDopnty Governor toU me that tlio revenue lixocl on the 
Koorrum valley is 1,20,000 Cabulio llupeos, hut that he eolleotocl 1,40,000.* 
Syud Meerza (.loot, tlie mo«t powerful and intelligent niau in Koorrum, told mo 
that the revenue wncler the Kings of Oahul wa,s always rei.dtoned aa ronow.s :—■ 

Koorrum \va:; declared to he 29 miskula. Crui roiskal ccjuala 1,440 Juroebs. 
Three huadrod and si.xty Jureebs are conaequcutly a " pdo” or Jth, and each . 
“pfto’’was assessed lit Kupees 000 Oahutie. At this rato, 29 rabliiils would 
give a land tax of Rupees 09,000, which was the olden revenue. The 
.Uarucliayes have, hou'cver, raised it by various devices. 

Pir.itly, there is the “ Jez'da” tax, 3 Rupees a year on every Hindoo person ; 
ami 3 Rupees a year on every liouao of artisans (Malicmcdans.) 

Secondly, there is the “ Doodli,” or chimney tax of 1 Rupee a bouse pier 
annum, which is a permanent fine on the pecqde for destroying the fort, 

Tliii'dly, all waste lands (called Meerat) belong to the crown, and if any 
one cbooses to cultivate them, be [Xiys in hind ^rd of produce, tlic cultivator 
providing liimself with every thing. (In exposed place.i on the border -ith is 
taken ;) Mocraa Oool drclared that one half of Koorrum had been escheated aa 
“ Meevat,” 

13th.—Tlio present rnodo of assessing the lands in Koomira which aro not 
“ Meerat” is this ; a Juroob measuio is tlxed at 25 spans of a man’s arms 
square j and every Juroob of land pays R. 1-8-0 Cabulio in cash. On every 
5 Jureobs an extra rupee is put, and culled “Soorsant.” 

14th.—Meorza Gool considered the valley to ho easily capable of yielding 
one lakh of revenue per annum to a good government; now more is taken 
with violence and wrong. Ho said thcro was no sort of justioo ndnilnistored, 
and that the Deputy Governor (Gholam .Tan) himself causes people to be 
assas.sinated. All wood and grass oonsumed in tho cautomnont is brought by 
the people without remuneration. 

loth.—Meerza Gool saiil he was deputed by the Tooreo Jeergah or council 
to s:i.y that whenever wo wished to talre their country tlicy were ready to 
welcome us, 

Ifith.—The Toorecs are all of the Sheah sect, and this is a constant source 
of resentment between them and their Dooranee rulers. Koorrum used to bo 
under the sU brothers Ukbur Khan, Gholam Hydcr Khan, Shero Alii Khan, 
Mahomed Amoen Khan, Mahomed Shincef Khan, and Ukrurn Khan, sons 
of the Aracer; but they bullied the Tocrees so, on tho score of their being 
Sheahs, that the Toorces petitioned the Ameer to change them, and the country 
was made over to Mahomed A/.im Khan. 


* Tn tho tiuuo woy lie said the verenuo of tho adjoining valley of Khost is Kupoos 
yc.OOO but ho collects Eupces 80,000. 





' 17tli.—On one occasion the Toorcea defeated Shore AIK Kluin, and Mahomad 
Ameen Khan, and hilled 600 Dooraneos, on the Jajeo border; and would have 
killc ] more, had not a nephew of Khan Slioreeu Kliao, named Soollan Aluuud 
Khan, a Ku/.zilbash and Sheah, como bot.veen them, and begged for quarter. 

18th.—When the Tooree thieves were lurking about tho Dooriuieo can\p to 
steal horses, the Knzzilbaahes used to call out from inside their tents tho 
tjlie .h war cry, “ Yah Alii! Yah .l^IyJerl” on hearing wbioh tl;e Toorcos ieffc 
that port of tlie camp, and went on to plunder tho Afghans. 

19th. -Tire Bungush join the Toorees in all wars, but not often in raids. 
If they aro sumiuoned and fail to join, they are fined when the expedition 
is over. 

201 li.—Snow falls in Koorruin ahontthe middle or end of December, and 
lies two months on the ground about three feet deep. On the I’eywar Kothul 
it lies as deep as a man’s shoulder ; but the pass is never closed. 'I'raflle keeps 
it open: the Dooraneo troops come over it when the snow is on it. 

21sfc.—The chief crop of the Koorrum is rice, and one Juroob yields 
7} Pe.slia\vur mauuds. Next to rice comes wheat; one Jureeb yields 80 
“ tuttees.”* Then comes the cotton crop; of which one Jureeb yields lOO 
seers (of 85 Cabulie Kupucs to tho seor). Selling prices are:— 

Cotton per llupcc,. . 8 or 10 seers. 

Wheat, ditto,.. 20 “ tuttees.’* 

Barley, ditto,. 40 ditto. 

dowar, ditto,.. . 25 ditto. 

Only the IKzeerees buy and eat ' bwar. Tho fruits are apples, pome¬ 
granates, walnuts, umlok, melons, quinces, aprioota and excellent gnqios. 
Bub tho soldiers liavo spoilt the gardens. Tho vegetables are pu^ikins, 
cucumbers and turnips. 

22nd.—Tho Toorees are not in general largo men, and their dark com¬ 
plexions mark their Eastern origin; but they are strong, hardy, and cou¬ 
rageous. The dress of the common people counts simply of a blanket shirt. 
As horsemen, tliey are as superior to their neighbours, ns the Vizeorees are on 
foot. A mounted Tooree is a perfect model of a moss-trooper; his horse is 
small, but active and enduring, and carries Iii.s own clothing under tho saulllo, 
while at the saddle bow in leathern wallets bang food for man and horse, 
spare shoe’s, nails atiJ a hammer in case of accidents, and an iron peg and rope 
to picket the horse any where in a moment. The object of horsemanship 
with them is to commit distant and daring raids, nather than for defence, and 
any distinguished highwayman earns the honorable title of a “Cluck!” or 
crack m.an. The present “ Clueks” of Koorrum are:— 

* n tuttees equal 5 seers of Pushawur weight. 
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1. Nusr.iiuroe, Alizyo. i 

3, Timoor, Wusfcoo Klioyl, 

3. M'eor Iloossaln, Dopuxzye. 

A profilpion of arms cover every lioreenian ; ond or two short brnsa bound ! 

carlnvies at his back, two or three pistols and knives of sizes and sorts all | 

round his Wi^fst belt, and r.ewprd by his side. Tho introduction of “rovol- ] 

vet's” would Biivo thorn h (food,deal of weight, 

33rd.—I s tked Mcerza Gool to toll mo who wore the- worst enemies of tho 
Toorees. tie aaid--»“ VizOcrees, Khuttneks, Zymoosht, Allsherzye, Mussoozyo, 1 

Faryo, Ningraliar, Jajoe, Mookbul, hlyudan .Tajee, Khooties, and, above all, ' 

tlieNaib! (Moaning Qholam Jnn, tho Deputy Governor), 1 

(Signed) H. B. EDWAKDES, ^ i 

Cmmr. ^ Superinlen^eni. 

JPcAaivnr Divisibn, Covmr'n Office, 

7tk Fdrum^im. 
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